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— failed the alchemists when they tried American families have radios, four out of fig sie 
to change lead into gold. But even had they have telephones and automobiles, one out of ever S" 
succeeded, they would not have created wealth. three has an electric refrigerator. And all enjoj™ “** 
They would only have made gold common—and toads, buildings, bridges, public services, anf *'* 
ican. other forms of real wealth worth billions of dolff :" 
. e ° e feat. B 

But the scientists and engineers of industry have lars. More goods for more people at less cost ot 
learned the secret of creating wealth—real wealth. that is the only way of creating real wealth. te div 


‘umu 
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General Electric scientists and engineers have com *«teve 
ald per 


tributed greatly to this progress. As a single ey ste: 


By inventing hundreds of new products, and then 
finding ways to make them so inexpensive that 
America’s 31 million families can buy them, in- 


dustry has created more real wealth in the last ample, the incandescent lamp has been reduce ae 

‘ > ‘ f j.: 6 , *o liv: 

sixty years than had been accumulated in the pre- in cost and increased in efficiency until it sav sone 

am ‘ : ‘ ; AM ROTKS v 

ceding sixty centuries. As a result, five out of six the public $5,000,900 a night in lighting cosy they 
, ; , t To 

G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars haa 

for every dollar they have earned for General Electric basin 
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* David Lloyd George has often inveighed against 
the military mind. He has indicted it for political 
and economic ignorance, and has even gone so far 
as to charge that the military mind is ignorant of 
its primary function—war. George Fielding Eliot 
might readily be offered in refutation of this latter 
indictment. Samurai Strategy is an example of the 
military mind intelligently oriented in a familiar 
feld. For, if such a thing as a military mind exists, 
George Eliot certainly possesses one, having served 
asa Major in the Military Intelligence of the United 
States. He is at present enjoying the distinction of 
having collaborated with R. Ernest Dupuy in writ- 
ing Jf War Comes, a book selected by CURRENT 
History as one of the ten best non-fiction works 
of 1937. 


% Wouldn’t you like to see your small savings grow 
into a million dollars in Wall Street without any 
fyss or bother? So would we, but it seems that the 
small speculator in the stock market doesn’t stand 
much chance of winning anything at all. And it’s 
not entirely because the market is in a slump. 
Nelson Coburn believes that the small buyer gen- 
erally outsmarts himself trying to beat the market 
and that a large measure of his perpetual failure is 
his own fault. Mr. Coburn, a Wall Street invest- 
ment consultant, explains this point in They Still 
Chase Rainbows. 


x Geoffrey Breretonis a well-known correspondent 
for the Vew Statesman and Nation, and for other 
English periodicals. Spanish Peasants At War grew 
out of a Spanish trip when Mr. Brereton had the 
opportunity to judge the condition of the peasants 
at first hand. 


% The position of the anti-fascist Italian journalist 
in exile is an uncomfortable one. The fate of the 
courageous Roselli brothers murdered in Paris is a 
constant reminder of what may happen. Dalmo 
Carnevali carries on nevertheless. He is an Italian 
journalist now residing in a European capital where 
for the present, at least, he possesses the freedom 
togive publicity to those tell-tale items which the 
Duce’s press conveniently omits. 





: x To the South an interesting experiment in gov- 
emment progresses under the very noses of many 
theoreticians whose eyes remained fixed across the 
ocean at Russia and the Fascist States. It might 
Jo them good, and it certainly would do Mexico no 
ham, if they would look long and fixedly in that 
lirection. First, however, it might be advisable for 
them to read extensively the works of Carleton 
Beals. He writes authoritatively from a rich store 
ifactual knowledge, and from more than a speak- 
ng acquaintance with the Mexican hidalgo and 
pon. The problems of Cardenas and of the Mexi- 
an Revolutionary Party are known intimately to 
him. And it is he who could give some much- 
needed advice to the Americans who have found 
Mexico such a distressing place in which to do busi- 
ness these last few years. However, in lieu of per- 
nal interviews, Mexican Challenge will have to 
sullice, 


* It would be impossible for the reader to buy all 
the newspapers printed in America, and read all the 
editorial comment. In fact, it would be impossible 
tven for Burt M. McConnell to accomplish that 
tat. But he does the next best thing; he reads a 
«lect list of representative newspapers with refer- 
tice to a specific controversial question and collates 
tediverse opinions. Peculiarly enough, he finds it 
‘stimulating rather than a boring job. As a mem- 
trol the editorial staff of the “‘old’’ Literary Digest 





re COMBE he developed a distinct liking for this sort of thing, 
‘perfected the technique which he uses so ably 
rle CXBR The Fourth Estate Looks at the Navy. 

=duce + Emil Wolff is the nom de plume of a foreign writer 
: m0 lives dangerously. He is now Italian corre- 
, SAVURE sondent for several American newspapers. He 
tks with and among the very men who would, 
cost they knew his identity, recommend him for a 

veatment of castor oil mixed with gasoline. 
t Tothe worldly and to the sophisticated the very 
“mission of pride in being the first to present any- 
ng, whether a baby, an article or a picture, is a 


‘amning confession of intellectual adolescence. In 


‘pite of that, and a little because of it, the Editors 
‘all the readers’ attention to The Roof of the W orld. 
it has its significance. More than that: it throws 
sht on a situation but vaguely known to the world 
: large. Harrison Forman, recently returned from 
~ Far East, is the author of the pictures. And 
ty are but few of the many pictorial documents 
* Secured at no little trouble and danger to him- 
“t. He will be remembered as the author of the 
tures of the Chinese Communists which appeared 
ithe February CurrENT HIsToRY. 
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HEN Lincoln Ellsworth says 
in Beyond Horizons that ex- 
ploration gets in one’s blood, 
he helps explain why men will sacri- 
fice the warmth and richness of normal 
family life for desolate icy wastes, why 
they will persistently challenge death 
and endure hardships beyond belief, 
why they will push on where others 
have perished. Once an explorer, al- 
ways an explorer, he concludes, and 
there is an instant chorus of agree- 
ment from the authors of four other 
recent books which also tell of the 
search for the distant outpost. There 
is a magic attraction, it seems, which 
draws men back to dangerous explora- 
tion, even after many of them had 
vowed that they would never again set 
foot outside of organized civilization. 
There is no paucity of good books on 
explorers and explorations, but it is 
difficult to recall a publishing season 
that has produced as many worthwhile 
efforts on the subject as has the pres- 
ent one. The five books—it almost 
seems as if this should be called the 
Exploration Review Issue—will make 
a fair start toward any exploration li- 
brary. There is a wealth of material 
here, from Stefan Zweig’s Conqueror 
of the Seas: The Story of Magellan, 
to Charles E. Key’s The Story of 
‘wentieth Century Exploration; in- 
cluded, too, are Mr. Ellsworth’s Be- 
yond Horizons, Commander Edward 
Ellsberg’s Hell on Ice, and Chelsea 
Fraser’s Heroes of the Air. Though 
the last named is not strictly con- 
cerned with exploration, many of the 
“heroes” are explorers, so it qualifies 
as a member of the group. 


Magellan’s Odyssey 


Exploration, of course, did not begin 
nor end with Ferdinand Magellan, 
but, as Mr. Zweig points out, the first 
circumnavigation of the globe by the 
determined Portuguese sailor was per- 
haps the “most wonderful of all voy- 
ages of discovery . . . the most glori- 
ous Odyssey in the history of man- 
kind.” The main facts in the story 


Ch 
(brorlel ef au 
in ie To withes 


are, of course, familiar to everyone: 
that of the 265 men who departed in 
five small vessels from Seville in 1519, 
only eighteen returned home; that the 
trip around the world took three years, 
and that the expedition had returned 
without Magellan, who was killed by 
Philippine natives. But not much is 
generally known about Magellan as a 
personality, the detailed circumstances 
of his voyage, and the immediate re- 
sults of the exploit. Mr. Zweig, whose 
ability to humanize history is equaled 
by few modern writers, has brought this 
lack to an abrupt close. In Conqueror 
of the Seas: The Story of Magellan, 
he has melted down considerable re- 
search into an extremely readable and 
pleasant narrative. 

Mr. Zweig describes Magellan, or 
Fernao de Magalhais, as an “obscure, 
taciturn, reserved navigator who was 
ready to stake all his earthly posses- 
sions and his life on behalf of an 
idea.” He had complete control of 
himself; “not once in his life did 
Magellan deliver a blow hotly or 
hastily, but always struck after a long 
and obscure mediation, even as a cloud 
draws itself together before the light- 


ning flashes.” A student of human 
nature, Magellan knew how to handle 
soldiers and maintain discipline with- 
out raising his voice. He had the 
“tenacity of a peasant, the passion 
of a gamester.”’ 

Mr. Zweig wrote Conqueror of the 
Seas, he says, out of “shame.” He had 
taken a voyage to South America on 
a modern liner and after a few days 
began to weary of the monotony of 
sun, sky, and the routine of the trip, 
Yet as soon as he realized his impa- 
tience he became “‘ashamed,” ashamed 
of chafing under conditions which sev- 
eral centuries ago would have been 
claimed as miracles. He began to think 
of the early navigators, of their cease- 
less peril—‘‘want was their fellow- 
passenger; death in myriad forms en- 
vironed them by sea or on land; should 
they go down to destruction, it was 
likely enough that no one would record 
their fate.” This led to a desire on 
Mr. Zweig’s part to know more about 
them, and of them all, Magellan in- 
trigued him the most. “I found that 
to tell the story to others would be the 
best way of explaining the inexplicable 
to myself.” 
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And Still They Explore 


It is a long jump from Magellan to 
the twentieth century explorer, but 
even at this late date there are still 
large unexplored areas in the world. 
What these areas are and what at- 
tempts have been made in the last few 
decades to bring them into the realm 
of the known and the charted are told 
in The Story of Twentieth Century 
Exploration. Today, according to Mr. 
Key, there are as many expeditions to 
unknown lands as there ever have been 
before, and strangely enough, science 
has better maps of some parts of the 
moon than of unknown portions of the 
Polar regions. And even though every 
inch of the earth should some day be 
catalogued, the yen for exploration 
will not cease. “The lure of the unex- 
plored will be as potent a thousand 
years from now as it was when old 
Pytheas set off from Massilia to dis- 
cover Britain for the Greeks.” 

The twentieth century, it is clear 
from Mr. Key’s work, has seen one of 
the most productive periods of explora- 
tion the world has known. The air- 
plane has pushed back the horizons 
of the uncharted to an extent undreamt 
of fifty years ago. To the Polar re- 
gions, to the wastes of Asia, to the 
heart of Australia, to the peaks of 
unscaled mountains, to the forested 
interiors of New Guinea, expeditions 
have gone and in many cases the air- 
plane has meant the difference be- 
tween failure or near-success and suc- 
cess. Particularly in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic has the plane been of service 
in enabling man to traverse impassable 
areas. 

Among those whose explorations 
and exploits are recounted in The 
Story of Twentieth Century Explora- 
tion are Commander Robert Peary, 
Kermit and Theodore Roosevelt, Roald 
Amundsen, Lincoln Ellsworth, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, Michael 
Terry, George Wilkins, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, and Gino Watkins. The 
author recognizes in his preface that 
he has omitted Rasmussen, Dainelli, 
Skrine, Wegener, Longstaff, and some 
of the recent explorers of Arabia, the 
Sahara, and Ellesmere Land. This 
omission was made for reasons of 
space and the necessity for some 
amount of selection. There is no de- 
tailed treatment here of each individual 
exploration, for that would require a 
shelf of books. What Mr. Key has at- 
tempted to do is to provide a short, 
running account of recent exploration, 
integrating the various explorations 
wherever they lend themselves to such 


treatment. His book is well-rounded; 
from the whole there emerges a clear 
and interesting picture of the expand- 
ing frontiers of civilization. 


Rich Boy Makes Good 


The expeditions of Lincoln Ells- 
worth are described in The Story of 
Twentieth Century Exploration but for 
the fuller picture we turn to Mr. Ells- 
worth’s own book, Beyond Horizons, 
an autobiography of considerable 
merit. Its importance is not entirely 
confined to the author’s account of his 
explorations, for it is something of a 
departure from the usual type of suc- 
cess autobiography. Lincoln Ellsworth 
was born rich; his father was one of 
Chicago’s wealthiest citizens, a direc- 
tor of that city’s famous first World’s 
Fair, and an art patron of great means 
who frequently had as his guests some 
of the world’s most prominent artists, 
writers, and musicians—among them 
Paderewski, who played for him pri- 
vately. 

But although the elder Ellsworth 
had millions, he fought bitterly before 
agreeing to finance his son’s proposed 
expedition to the Arctic with Roald 
Amundsen, veteran Polar explorer. 
And even after he consented in writing 
to put up enough money to take care 
of most of the needs of the expedition, 
Ellsworth, Sr. refused to sign the 
check unless his son promised he 
would give up tobacco forever. “What 
right had he,” asks the author, then 
forty-four, “to take from me a harm- 
less habit that meant so much to a 
man whose life was devoted to solitude 
and physical hardship? And only be- 
cause of an out-of-date Victorian prej- 
udice.” Before the expedition started 
out, his father went to extreme lengths 
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to block his son’s participation. “He 
adopted a maddening attitude.” Afte; 
all attempts failed and Lincoln started 
off for the Arctic, the senior Ellsworth 
went off to Italy a broken man, dying 
during the period that the expedition 
was reported lost. 

This is a human autobiography, 
Lincoln Ellsworth’s description of his 
father, the account of his acquaint. 
ance and relationship with Amundsen, 
with whom an eventful Polar flight 
was made, the recollections of lonely 
Arctic and Antarctic vigils are fully 
chronicled and described, together with 
technical data contained in an ap. 
pendix, but its main appeal, perhaps, is 
to those who are more concerned with 
personalities and human achievements 
than with geographical or meteorologi- 
cal data. 


Queer Place for a Devil 


Exploration expeditions are not all 
sweetness and light. Differences arise 
among men, especially when nerves are 
taut and food rations are low. This 
is clear in Bevond Horizons, but the 
classic story of tempers that bolted in 
the frozen north is told in Commander 
Edward Ellsberg’s Hell on Ice, the 
dramatic saga of the famous Jeannette 
that sixty years ago went down to 
disaster in the regions of the North 
Pole. It was the first expedition to 
attempt the Pole through the Bering 
Sea, an expedition about which com- 
paratively little has been known all 
these years. Commander Ellsberg has 
resurrected the tale from the obscurity 
toward which it apparently has been 
heading. It is an energetic tale of un- 
usual impact—about men facing frozen 
death, about relief expeditions that 
never came back, about attempted 


6 (L) 
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1. What public official other than the Presi- 
dent receives the highest salary in the 
United States? 

2. What is the salary of members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet? 

3. What Cabinet member ranks next to the 

Secretary of State? 
. Under what President did Newton D. 
Baker serve as Secretary of War? 

. Of what high international body was New- 

ton D. Baker once a member? 
. What was the purpose of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact? 

. How many nations signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact? 

. Who is the United States Ambassador to 
Japan? 

. Is Chiang Kai-shek President of the Chi- 

nese Republic? 


~ n wn + 
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Answers on Page 74 


10. Who is President of the Chinese Republic’ 
11. What great rebellion caused an interna 
tional army to invade China in 1900? | 

12. Is it true that Japan produces enough ol. 
iron, cotton, and rubber for her own re 
quirements? 

13. What is the principal food crop of Japan: 

14. What country is Japan’s best customer! _ 

15. What country sells Japan the most goods 

16. Does the United States do more trading 
with Japan than with China? : 

17. Is Tokyo nearer the equator than New 
Orleans? 

18. Japan has a navy about three-fifths the 
size of ours. Has she three-fifths as many 
automobiles? * 

19. Would you say that the trade of the United 
States with Brazil is greater than that wil 
Japan? = 

20. What is the largest city in South Americ 
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Beeome a Charter Subseriber to 


anew Book Service which offers 


MAGAZINES 


HETHER you read books, buy books 
or rent books, it will pay you to find 
out about this amazing new low-cost book 
service. You can become a charter subscriber 
on a six-months’ trial basis. See the special 


free offer below. 


WHAT YOU GET 


GOOD BOOKS on vital 

® subjects by authors who 
really have something to say. 
Each volume is full-length, li- 
brary size, and specially printed 
and bound for subscribers only. 
The first two books to be offered 
will be YOU CAN’T DO THAT 
by George Seldes (whose You 
Can’t Print That was a nation- 
wide best seller!) and I LIKE 
AMERICA by Granville Hicks 
(a thrilling book by a distin- 
guished critic). Now you can 
own books like these for no 
more than it costs to rent them. 


2 FREE, a Magazine! In 
® addition to the books, you 
will also get, without extra 
charge, a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion to a new kind of magazine 
produced by the Editors of 
Modern Age Books. 


But don’t decide now! 


Let us send you a Brochure 
illustrated by Lynd Ward which 
tells the complete story of this 
unique plan of book distribu- 
tion. To reward you for reading 
this brochure we, in turn, will 
set aside in your name a free 


FREE, extra dividends! 

® Besides the magazine, you 

will also get free book divi- 
dends from time to time. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


No more than it costs to rent 
books like these, no more than 


gift copy of The Modern Age 
edition of YOU HAVE SEEN 
THEIR FACES by Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
W hite, a magnificent book illus- 
trated with 75 photographs 
which was published originally 
at $5.00. If you decide, after 
reading the brochure, to be- 


you now pay for a magazine! come a Charter Subscriber your 
gift copy of You Have Seen 
Their Faces will be sent to you 
at once, absolutely free. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail this coupon today and 
a copy of You Have Seen Their 
Faces will be reserved in your 
name. It will be sent to you 
absclutely free if you decide to 
become a Charter Subscriber. 


MODERN AGE BOOK SERVICE 

155 East 44th Street, New York Dept. 3848 
LEASE send me, without obligation of any kind, a free 
copy of the Lynd Ward Brochure describing your new 

Book Service which offers books at the price of magazines. 

If I decide to become a Charter Subscriber you will send 


me, absolutely free, the Modern Age edition of You Have 
Seen Their Faces. 


TIN snitch isda aici pai 
ici seneclettice tasteless casa tiinecieatiis agent il 





“Mother, why don’t Butterflies fly 
around the lamp as Moths do?” 


“Our New Merriam-Webster 
gives an interesting reason” 





Wwe your boy asks questions, or 
when you want information on any 
subject, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, is ready to 
help you. Somewhere in the 3,350 pages 
of this greatest of all single reference 
volumes you will find the facts you are 
looking for—with clear illustrations when 
needed. Contains 600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any other dictionary. 


When You Say “Wehster’s Dictionary’’ 
You Mean the MERRIAM- Webster 


For four generations the en- 
tire English-speakin y world 
has relied upon the Mer- 
riam-Webster. Accept 
nothing less than this 
“Supreme Authority""— 
look for the circular 
trade-mark on the 
cover. At your book- 
dealer's, or write for 
illustrated booklet to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 946 B’ way, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY * Second Edition 






THE STORY OF 
MELINA RORKE 


And what a story it is! The 
amazing autobiography of a 
eu ed el 
the Boer War set the tempo 
Zan e h $2.75 


2nd Printing 


THIS 
i; SALZBURG 


By COUNT FERDINAND 
CZERNIN 


“A ‘must’ for anyone 
who has been to 
Salzburg, who intends 
to go there, or who 
likes to think about 
going there.” 

— Washington Post. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


SPL Ly 


By Elinor Mordaunt. "If you 
want armchair adventure, we 
suggest this autobiography by 
the author of Gin and Bitters." 
—Chicago Daily News. $2.75 
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11 West 42nd Street, New York 











escape to the desolate tundra of Si- 


beria, and finally, about the conduct 
of men when they give up all hope of 
salvation and have no longer cause to 
respect authority. 

Commander Ellsberg, whose reputa- 
tion for the flesh-and-blood type of 
story and style of writing has already 
been established, largely through his 
On the Bottom, has cast his story 
principally from the records of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry and Congres- 
sional investigations. Public interest 
and curiosity at the time were so great 
that the Government attempted to 
learn just what actually happened on 
the Jeannette. Extensive material, 
gathered from hearings at which a few 
survivors testified and from documents 
read into the record, was made avail- 
able to the author. The story is writ- 
ten in the form of a personal narra- 


tive, told by the chief engineer of the 


expedition. Although the fictional 
form is thus used, the book is actually 
a work of non-fiction, a record of an 
historic expedition, imaginatively and 
colorfully woven together. 


The Sky Has Its Heroes 


The remaining book in the group is 
Chelsea Fraser’s Heroes of the Air, 
which contains, as was mentioned be- 
fore, a substantial amount of material 
on air explorations and_ explorers. 
There is, for example, a fairly ex- 
tended treatment of Lincoln Ells- 
worth’s and Roald Amundsen’s Polar 
flight by airplane in 1925, consisting 
entirely of Ellsworth’s own account of 
the expedition—noi as lengthy as the 
account in Beyond Horizons but cover- 
ing the same material. Mr. Fraser has 
also included chapters or portions of 
chapters on. Wilkins, Byrd, Von 
Gronau, MacMillan, among others. 

Heroes of the Air is something of an 


| Inside Europe as far as new editions 


and revisions are concerned. The au- 
thor and publishers have made efforts 


| to keep it up-to-date even since it was 


originally issued in 1926. The present 
revised edition represents the sixteenth 
printing, and contains several new 
chapters on the progress of aviation 
in the last two years. In most cases, 
references to people are brought up to 
date, but the revised edition has unfor- 
tunately left uncorrected several ref- 
erences which date the book, as the 
statement, for example, that Roald 
Amundsen is the most distinguished 
of living explorers. Taken as a whole, 
however, Heroes of the Air has the ad- 
vantage of a comprehensive and inter- 
esting treatment. 
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Construction, Men at Work! (?) 


Particularly timely, now that Her; 
Hitler has pointed the swastika at Ays. 
tria and said, “This much is mine!” js 
The House That Hitler Built, py 
Stephan H. Roberts. The future oj 
Germany and the peace of the world, 
says the author, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Sydney, 
“rest on the tangled working of the 
mind of one whom not even his friends 
would call normal.” 





A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


To live up to the pledge of the Declaration 
of Independence “THAT ALL MEN ARE 


CREATED EQUAL.” 
Americanism. 


A revelation of 


BY 


ALFRED J. SNYDER 


“We recommend ‘AMERICA’S PURPOSE’ as required 
reading to every American man and woman wh 
want to see democracy preserved in all fields of social 
and economic life... THE INDISPENSABLE ‘WORK-BOOK 


OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.’’—Dynamic America. 


$3.00 (Postpaid) 


THE DECLARATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Commemoration Edition 


SWEDENBORG 
LIFE AND TEACHING 
By George Trobridge 
Prepared in commemoration of the 


250th 


Anniversary of the birth of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


now being celebrated 
throughout the world, 
A book of 348 pages, hand- 
somely bound in semi-limp 
imitation leather covers, 
gilt lettering and rounded 
corners. 25 cents postpaid; 
paper edition 10c. ‘‘Heaven and Hell” 
by Emanuel Swedenborg, 5 cents post- 
paid (mailing cost). Address: 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Hitler has been working on his 
nazihouse for five years and it is the 
interesting purpose of Mr. Roberts’ 
study to present the reader with suffi- 
cient material on which to judge 
whether that house is a mansion or a 
mud-hut. The author, however, makes 
no attempt to draw any clear-cut ap- 
praisal of Germany, for he is more 
concerned with an interpretative ac- 
count of the inside workings of political 
and ideological Germany, and with the 


Man Can Now 
Talk With Go 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious teaching 
based entirely on the misunderstood sayings of 
the Galilean Carpenter, and designed to show 
how we may find, understand and use the same 
identical power which Jesus used in performing 
His so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and lec- 
turer. 

“Psychiana,’”’ this new psychological reli- 
gon, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, under- 
standing spiritual law as Christ understood it, 
“to duplicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did’’—it believes and teaches 
that when He said, ‘‘ the things that I do shall 
ye do also.”” He meant what He said and 
meant it literally to all mankind, through all 
the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on ‘‘Psychiana,’”’ in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an Unseen 
Power or force ‘‘so dynamic in itself that all 
ther powers and forces fade into insignificance 
beside it ’,— how he learned to commune direct- 
ly with the Living God, using this mighty, 
tever-failing power to demonstrate health, 
happiness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus did. 
He is now offering this treatise free to every 
teader of this magazine who writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the dis- 
covery of a great Truth,’’ just send your name 
aid address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
(lj-4th Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be sent 
ite and postpaid without cost or obligation. 
Write the Doctor today. 

—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 
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personalities of Nazi officialdom, than 
with the actual debits and credits of 
the Hitler regime. He does believe, 
though, that Hitler’s aims cannot be 
attained without war. The German 
leader has worked up the people to 
“such a state that they are ready to 
accept war at any moment.” Disaster 
is ahead, the author predicts, unless the 
nation makes an abrupt change and 
begins to cooperate and collaborate in 
international matters. 

The House That Hitler Built was 
written before the recent army flareup 
in which Mr. Hitler gave several mili- 
tary officials their walking papers, and 
it is interesting to compare the events 
that have actually transpired with | 
what Mr. Roberts writes in his book. 
The growing influence of the army | 
was seen by the author and he declared | 
that it was not “far-fetched to imagine 
a Germany in which the army, retain- 
ing the Fuhrer as a willing figurehead, 
will take control of the land.’ Con- 
sidering what has happened, it appears 
as though Mr. Hitler also observed the 
bulging muscles of the army and de- 
cided that there was room for only 
one head man in his house, definitely 
revealing that he did not take kindly 
to the role of a “willing figurehead.” 
At least, not as long as he was able to 
do anything about it. 

Mr. Roberts’ comments on Austria 
and Italo-German relations stand up 
remarkably well with new develop- 
ments: “Austria wants Germanism, but 
not Hitlerism, and is now much less 
content to accept economic aid from 
Italy than she was a couple of years 
ago.” Hitler’s respect for Mussolini’s 
military ability is decreasing every day | 
and he will keep up the pretense of a | 
Rome-Berlin axis as long as Il Duce 
can be of service against a common 
enemy. In his turn, Mussolini is crit- 
ical of Hitler, and it is not inconceiv- 
able to expect a severe falling out be- 
tween the two. In fact, the Fascist axis 
evidenced considerable shakiness when 
Hitler marched into Austria. 

The student of history or economics 
who is interested in German affairs 
will not find The House That Hitler 
Built as helpful, perhaps, as Henri | 
Lichtenberger’s The Third Reich or 
Frederick L. Schumann’s The Nazi 
Dictatorship. Mr. Roberts’ book is 
written more for the general reading 
public. It is not without spice and the 
reader who enjoys generously-flavored 
personality sketches as well as informa- 
tion that most of us can only guess at | 
will do well not to overlook the work. | 
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says remarkable new book on 
Hitler and Mussolini as con- 
servative England sees them. 


N. Y. TIMES: “An extraordinary collec- 
tion of unrevealed source material bear- 
ing upon the personalities of both men. 
Those interested in discovering the me- 
chanics of how a nation is made to think 
as a single individual cannot afford to 
pass lightly over this book.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW: ‘Warmly rec- 
ommended to those who have been some- 
what puzzled by recent events in London 
.. . If Mr. Dale Carnegie should write a 
volume entitled ‘How to Become a Dic- 
tator,’ he would find excellent source ma- 
terial in this spirited account of two con- 
temporary successes in the field.” (305 
pages, illustrated, $3.00) 


Just Published 
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ie 

Dictators 


by G. WARD PRICE 


Foreign correspondent of 
Lord Rothermere’s London 
Daily Mail 










A “Merry-Go-Round” 
of International 
Statesmanship 





to Geneva 


by GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
Author of "The Tumult and the Shouting” 


From Wilson to Anthony Eden, the great 
and near-great statesmen of two decades 
pass in an amazing, behind-the-scenes re- 
view against the curious, intrigue-riddled 
background of cosmopolitan Geneva. 
George Slocombe has met them all, and a 
host of eccentrics, journalists and hangers- 
on as well. He reveals some of the untold 
history of -post-war Europe. (Illus., $3.) 





"IN1937— 


A. C. Eurich and E. C. Wilson, Test- 
makers of TIME Magazine, tell what 
really happened throughout the entire 
world during one momentous year in its 
history Illustrated, index, $2.50 
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Heppy 433 vileden ? 


TRICTLY speaking, it is doubtful whether March 4 
should be regarded as the New Deal’s birthday. 
It was on March 4 that President Roosevelt set the 
hen. It was sometime afterward, however, before the 
chickens began to hatch. Putting this ‘point aside as of 
no great consequence, the New Deal has been with us 
long enough to reveal itself as a somewhat eerie com- 
pound of advanced social concepts, novel economic 
theories, and good old-fashioned politics. That is what 
makes it so hard to understand, much less appraise. 
Some of the social concepts seem quite beyond Utopia, 
while some of the economic theories would bother an 
Einstein to elucidate. But all the politics looks very 
much like that which originated in the oxcart age and 
which we have been practising for 150 years. The real 
trouble starts when you try to separate those of a polit- 
ial nature from other New Deal activities. You just 
can’t tell where party interest ends and public interest 
begins, or vice versa. 

Measured by conditions prevailing in 1933, by what 
most people felt, assumed, hoped for, and demanded, 
the New Deal has been fairly successful. Measured by 
wnditions prevailing in 1938, by the prophecies that 
have failed, the experiments that have been abandoned, 
and the pledges yet to be fulfilled, the New Deal does 
not look so good. 

In 1933, it was generally assumed that the depression 
had been brought about by lack of business leadership 
and that its continuance could justly be charged to lack 
of political leadership. This assumption, coupled with 
a1 accumulation of disappointments, had created a 
frame of mind in which emotionalism played the domi- 
lant part. Generally speaking, the American people 
were in a mood to try anything once. No one can say 
what might have happened if this mood had not been 
satisfied. Psychologically, at least, Mr. Roosevelt struck 
the right note when he told the country it had asked for 
leadership and would get it. This simple but bold asser- 
ton worked wonders in restoring’ confidence. The 
‘pring of 1933 grew buoyant with optimism. When the 
‘perimenting began in July, it was accepted at full face 
value and as guaranteeing a wide, straight road to recov- 
‘ty. People were so delighted at the prospect of action 

[ that they were unable to see any catch in the obviously 
ibsurd proposition that the Federal Government could 
lake over relief, extend credit, and make unusually 

large appropriations for public work without increasing 

'Sexpenses. They accepted Mr. Roosevelt’s word, that 

ill this could be done and that Federal expenses could 


be reduced by 25 percent at the same time, without 
question. 

The Federal debt has been increased by 15 billion 
dollars since the New Deal was inaugurated, and the 
annual cost of operating the Federal Government has 
been boosted by about 2 billion, but 1938 opens with 
about as many unemployed persons as there were in 
1933. 

You can pick out periodic upswings and demonstrate 
that business has improved. You can point to wage 
increases and demonstrate that buying power has 
increased. You can take certain crop prices and demon- 
strate that the farmer is getting more for his work. 
When all is said and done, however, you cannot subtract 
what the Government has borrowed and spent from 
what the country in general has gained and demonstrate 
that we are much better off. 

According to the best estimates available, there are 
eleven million people out of work in this country right 
now. That is about the same number that were out of 
work five years ago. Business has been slowing down 
for the last few months. Because this represents a 
decline from the level attained last Fall, we call it a 
“recession.” But the decline synchronizes too closely 
with the curtailment of Government expenditures for 
relief and public work to warrant the belief that they 
are, or have been unrelated. Indeed, there seems to 
have been a very close relationship between Govern- 
ment spending and business improvement ever since the 
New Deal was launched. Of more immediate concern, 
this relationship seems to have been carried so far as to 
make continued business improvement dependent on 
continued Government spending. 

Whatever we may think with regard to the efficacy 
of such a program, it cannot go on indefinitely. In the 
end, there is bound to come a five-year period during 
which the Federal debt cannot be increased by 15 billion 
dollars, nor the annual cost of operating the Federal 
Government boosted by 2 billion. In the end, the 
budget will have to be brought into balance, which means 
that business improvement can no longer be maintained 
at public expense, and especially with borrowed money. 
In the end, we have got to divorce business from Gov- 
ernment or let the Government take it over. The 
necessity of paying our way at some time in the not-too- 
far-distant future makes such an alternative unavoid- 


able. Mt 
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ITH badly snarled plot and . 


quickened tempo, the drama 

of international politics moves 
crazily on toward Heaven knows what 
kind of climax. Flags wave, sabres 
rattle, gun carriages rumble down a 
thousand highways, and mighty air 
fleets torture the sky with noise and 
fumes. The immediate objective may 
be regarded as confined to strut and 
bluff, but the implication is nothing 
short of tragic. 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“SHE Was Poor BUT SHE WAS 
HoNEsT—” 





Millions of hungry men shout with 
enthusiasm as their pantries are robbed 
to provide food for expanding armies 
aid as metal meant for ploughshares 
8 forged into death-dealing engines. 
Millions of women joyfully reduce 
themselves to the level of breed ani- 
mals in response to the premiums of- 
ered for additional offspring. 

Modern dictators put Napoleon to 
shame. He merely announced mili- 

| 'arism’s dependence on motherhood; 
they back the proposition with bribery 
~so much for the fourth child; more 
‘ch for the fifth, sixth and seventh; 
till more for the eighth, ninth and 
tenth. 
Out of the seethe and stew, there 
"ss a miasma of primitive, inchoate 
‘motionalism. Free your mind from 
the rhythmic, half-savage goosestep 









which stirs it up, from the undigested 


passion which gives it birth, and you 


can feel the jungle bursting through, 
can hear the vibrant beating of tom- 
toms, can see the veneer of civilization 
crack and peel. 

Making a god of technique and 
visualizing strife in the light of a noble 
sport, the outstanding bosses of this 
day and generation impoverish their 
people to prepare for violent action, 
with little or no concern as to the con- 
sequence. Addressing a great assem- 
blage of German aviators on the first 
of March, Field Marshal Goering said: 

“Everyone must be aware of the 
fact that the German Air Force is not 
an instrument for peace parades, but 
the sharpest war instrument we have 
been able to forge. . . 

“Even if, as Germans and human 
beings, we passionately desire peace, 
as soldiers of the youngest armed 
force, we burn to prove to the Fuehrer 
and the people that in defiance of all 
foes, this air force is invincible. 

“T call on German workers to be un- 


tiringly busy in their factories. I know 
I demand much of them—overtime and 
still more overtime, but they help 
create a sword of the nation, and that 
in itself is the deepest inner satisfac- 
tion.” 

Thus the ideal of peace through 
orderly processes is laughed to scorn. 
Thus the simple plan, “that he should 
take who hath the power, and he 
should keep who can,” is re-enthroned. 


Anschiuss 


EXT to control of Germany, 

control of Austria is, and al- 

ways has been, Adolf Hitler’s 
predominant objective. While circum- 
stances have forced him to sidestep it 
until recently—even to the extent of 
creating an impression that he might 
abandon it—he has kept the original 
idea constantly in mind. His actions 
and pronouncements in February make 
this perfectly clear. He is now moving 
swiftly and purposefully toward the 
Nazification of Austria. The possi- 


HON, TOOTHFULNESS OF 
ESTEEMED SMILE 
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ALL Jotty Goop PALS TOGETHER 
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bility of quick success leaves Europe 
somewhat breathless. A general re- 
orientation of policy is indicated, par- 
ticularly on the part of England, Italy, 
France, and Czechoslovakia. 

For the time being, Hitler has taken 
the spotlight away from Mussolini by 
assuming the role of chief aggressor. 
Not only that, but his first move is of 
such a nature that Mussolini can 





Arizona Republic 
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hardly regard it with equanimity. 
Nazification of Austria means that 
German legions will stand at the en- 
trance to the Brenner Pass. 

Recalling how Austrian legions 
flowed down upon them through that 
selfsame Pass some twenty years ago, 
Fascist leaders can hardly view this 
prospect as reassuring. 

Since Nazification of Austria seems 
to be postulated on the theory that 
Germans living outside of the Reich 
should be protected, either through 
the granting of special privileges by 
the governments under which they live, 
or by actual separation from those 
governments, the Tyrol provides some- 
thing else for Mussolini and his ad- 
visers to worry about. Efforts to Itali- 
anize Tyrolean Germans on the one 
hand, and protect all extra-territorial 
Germans on the other, might easily 
furnish an excuse for the two great 
dictatorships of Western Europe to 
fall out. Whether such an eventuality 
is written in the stars, it is sufficiently 
plausible to encourage the British 
dream of prying Hitler and Mussolini 
apart by some hook or crook. 

Protection for all the ten million 
Germans living in nearby countries 
outside the Reich includes not only 
Austria and the Tyrol, but Czecho- 
slovakia, Memel, Danzig, and Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Small wonder that Ger- 
many is arming with feverish haste. 


The task of hovering these extra- 
territorial Germans under the common 
wing of Nazism might easily involve 
taking on half a dozen countries and 
their allies, not to mention Russia, with 
which Herr Hitler “scorns” to nego- 
tiate. 

If open and official declarations are 
to be believed, Czechoslovakia will not 
grant special concessions to the Ger- 
man or any other minority without a 
struggle, and France will not sit idly 
back if she is attacked. All this bluster 
about special privileges for German 
minorities outside the Reich is defi- 
nitely part and parcel of the German 
program of expansion through Middle 
Europe. While this program is primar- 
ily designed to insure Germany an ade- 
quate supply of those raw materials 
which she desperately needs, it com- 
prehends the possibility of whittling 
down Russia’s power. In fact, the vari- 
ous moves now being made by the 
Fuehrer and his advisers appear to 
hinge on a conviction that conflict be- 
tween the Soviet and Fascist States is 
inevitable. 


Italy’s Role 


HE German assumption appears 
to be that, in case of conflict with 
Russia, Italy can be depended on 
to play the part of a good Fascist 
ally. Such an assumption is obviously 
essential to the major scheme. Italy, 


Current History 


however, has a lot of other fish to fry, 
particularly in the Mediterranean, and 
while she might have few scruples 
about helping Hitler embarrass Stalin, 
she is forced to take the Franco-British 
attitude into account. Italy stands not 
only in need of peace, but of credit, 
Her financial situation is bad, her 
sources of raw material inadequate, 
and her markets definitely limited, 
Her position is such that she would 
give up most anything for the recogni- 
tion of Ethiopia as an Italian territory, 
the granting of substantial loans, and 
guarantee of security. Her ill-advised 
aggressiveness has overreached itself to 
an obvious extent, draining her treas- 
ury, depleting her gold reserve, and 
giving rise to antagonisms which are, 
to say the least, embarrassing. Even 
were sne to ignore the Tyrolean situa- 
tion for the sake of continuing a firm 
alliance with Nazism, she would find 
herself confronted with several other 
complicated problems. Much as she 
may worry over the threat of an ag- 
gressive Russia, her road to relief lies 
in another direction. This is bound to 
be made clearer as the European drama 
unfolds. 

Italy has little to gain and a lot 
to lose in Germany’s drive toward the 
Black Sea. She has a lot to gain and 
little to lose by reconciling her differ- 
ences with England. This perfectly 
apparent fact can be regarded as the 
keynote of present British policy. 


Ali 


Guerin Meschino, Milan 


THE DEMOCRATIC GANG 
“Let’s get him into the game. He’s got lots of money.” 
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British Policy 


VER since the Rome-Berlin axis 

was formed, British policy has 

clung to the idea that it could be 
broken. While former Secretary of 
Koreign Affairs Eden and Premier 
Chamberlain may have differed as to 
the best method of accomplishing this, 
they have always seen eye to eye on 
the question of its desirability. Cap- 
tain Eden proceeded on the theory 
that it could best be accomplished 
through cooperation with France and 
the League of Nations. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the other hand, has preferred 
the technique of playing off Italy and 
Germany, one against the other, even 
if it implied ignoring the League of 
ations and leaving France to paddle 
her own canoe. Both leaders have 
gught peace and reconciliation. Both 
have hesitated to take such action as 
might lead to war or even the threat 
of war. Eden has been far more candid, 
while Chamberlain has been far more 
subtle. Both appear to have been in 
agreement on the possibility of bring- 
ing Italy into line by simply letting 
her work herself into a bad hole. They 
parted company over the simple ques- 
tion as to whether she had already done 
this, or whether more time was re- 
quired. 
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Reaction 





tFT out on a limb when Anthony 
f Eden resigned as British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, France 
reacted in such a way as cannot fail 
to challenge the admiration of all peo- 
tle who believe in straight-forward 
dealing. Refusing to swallow Hitler’s 
declaration that he had no designs 
against her, France, through the mouth 
ofher Foreign Secretary, Yvon Delbos, 
joke straight from the shoulder. She 
would not sit idly by if Czechoslovakia 
were attacked. She would not aban- 
don her attitude toward European poli- 
tics and diplomacy in general for the 
ake of makeshift compromises. She 
vould not consent to such alterations 
in the status quo as imperialistic gov- 
‘mments might desire for their own 
‘lish interests. 
Meanwhile, the Chamberlain policy 
Snot predicated on the idea of turn- 
ig France adrift, except for such time 
may be required to play a little game 
‘0 the side with Mussolini. If that 
‘ame turns out satisfactorily, France 
vill be included in the general accom- 
nodation of differences. If not, France 



















and England will resume the program 
of concerted action. One or the other 
of these alternatives is inescapable, the 
one element of doubt being as to 
whether the present British maneuver 
will be successful. 

However disappointed France may 
have been at the recent turn of af- 
fairs, her reaction is little short of 
splendid. It suggests continued faith 
not only in her allies, but in the prin- 
ciples of democratic policy. It cannot 
help having a good effect throughout 
the civilized world. 


Russia 


Sees Red 


CCEPTING Hitler’s defiant pro- 
AB nouncement as confirming her 
belief that she is opposed by 

all the world and that world-wide rev- 
olution in accordance with her polit- 
ical ideals represents the one road to 
safety, Russia, through the voice of 
Stalin, once again calls on the “work- 
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THE WorM MAKES ANOTHER TURN 


ers” to do their stuff. It was perhaps 
the most impolitic declaration that 
could have been made at this time. 
It can serve only to alienate such sym- 
pathy and confidence as Russia has 
gained during the last few years. As a 
general proposition, most people dread 
revolution more than they dread war 
and will go farther to prevent it for 
the sake of general peace and security. 

After all that has occurred, it is 
amazing that Soviet leaders should pur- 
sue the delusion of a Communist rev- 
olution throughout the world on the 
ground that such a revolution is inevi- 
table because it promises to help them 
solve their own problems. Their con- 
tinuous activities in response to such a 
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delusion has done more to strengthen 
Fascism, Nazism, bureaucracy, and 
dictatorship than anything else. This 
constant harping on a rebellion of 
“workers” simply and solely because 
it suits their purpose has stiffened the 
idea of centralized control and dis- 
cipline all along the line. What should 
be of more immediate concern to them, 
it has led to a lack of confidence in 
Soviet aims which might easily have 
been avoided. It is very difficult to 
square the stark realism which prevails 
inside Russia with the nonsensical illu- 
sionment which appears to guide her 
policy with regard to external affairs. 
Twenty years of vain effort should 
have convinced her leaders that any- 
thing like general Communist upheaval 
is out of the question, especially when 
contrasted with the rise of dictator- 
ship which it has definitely helped to 
promote. Furthermore, the troubles 
experienced by the Russian govern- 
ment in developing loyal cooperation 
at home should suggest that it has 
enough business of its own to mind. 
If it has not, Japan promises to pro- 
vide enough to preclude the necessity 
of manufacturing disturbance for other 
countries. 


Japan 
as a Foil 


HE natural conflict between Jap- 
| and Russian interests in the 

Far East has been seized upon by 
Germany and Italy as an excuse for 
making Japan a sort of minority part- 
ner in their anti-Russian set-up. The 
basic idea of this childishly simple 
scheme is to keep Russia dancing be- 
tween two threats and at the same time 
divide her power in case of actual 
strife. But here again, there are other 
complications. 

If Japan’s objective is control of the 
Western Pacific, the conflict of her in- 
terests with those of England would 
seem to outweigh the Russian issue. 
This conflict, moreover, would seem to 
include both French and American in- 
terests. At all events, British leaders 
like to think that it would. Assuming 
that France is virtually compelled to 
cooperate, they have been angling for 
some kind of assurance or commit- 
ment on our part. They have done 
such a good job as to create the sus- 
picion of success. Not a few people 
actually believe that arrangements 
have been made whereby the United 
States will do thus and so if, as, and 
when this or that occurs, and that the 
naval program now pending before 
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Congress is designed to take care of 
such a contingency. 

Except for gossip and unsupported 
assertions, there is little ground for 
suspecting that the United States is 
committed to cooperate with England 
or any other nation in case of trouble 
on the Pacific, or that the armament 
program now under consideration is 
meant to serve any purpose other than 
to provide adequate protection for this 
country. We are simply preparing to 
meet any contingency that might be 
brought about by this epidemic of war 
manias. Whether our apprehensions 
are exaggerated, their elimination 
seems impossible. Like most other 
people, Americans find it difficult not 
to provide against a threatening storm. 





War Mania 


N 1931, the world (60 countries) 
spent a total of slightly more than 
four billion dollars for national de- 

fense. In 1936, these same countries 
spent $10,730,000,o00—an increase of 
more than 150 percent within five 
years. 

Of the $10,730,000,000 spent by the 
whole world for national defense in 
1936, Europe (29 countries) provided 
$8,880,000,000, or approximately five- 
sixths. 

Of the $8,880,000,000 expended for 
national defense in Europe, three coun- 
tries—Italy, Germany, and Russia— 
accounted for $6,434,000,000, or 72 
percent, leaving only 28 percent for 
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JouHN BuL-L: Sorry but if you can find a mug or two amongst that bunch, well, it’s 
their funeral. 


This comes about not only because of 
the stupendous preparations for war 
being made on every hand, but because 
of the wars actually in progress. We 
are confronted with something more 
substantial than imaginary trouble. 
We are actually beholding conflict on 
a widespread scale. During the last 
four years, we have seen Ethiopia 
crushed and conquered, Manchuria 
separated from China, Spain torn by 
civil strife, and now China herself in- 
vaded. We have seen national defense 
budgets doubled and more men put 
under arms in Europe than there were 
at the outbreak of the World War. 
We have seen statesmen strike an at- 
titude of imperialism and aggressive- 
ness wholly out of line with even primi- 
tive conceptions of international peace 
and security. 


the other 26 countries, England and 
France included. 

This amazing rise in expenditures 
for national defense, and particularly 
its concentration in the three outstand- 
ing dictatorships, can hardly be dis- 
missed as an empty political gesture. 
An epidemic of war mania has clearly 
broken out on the continent of Europe, 
with authoritarian States as the prin- 
cipal centers of infection. 

Though most other European coun- 
tries show milder symptoms of the dis- 
ease, all of them are slowly succumb- 
ing to it. From Lisbon to Istanbul and 
from the Mediterranean to Lapland, 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed on military preparedness with 
a constantly increasing portion of the 
national income diverted to sustain it. 
It has come to a point where hundreds 


Current H istory 


of millions of people are getting less 
and less food in order to provide big. 
ger and better cannon. 

Who will fight whom, no one seems 
to know. But the idea that someone 
is going to fight pretty soon has be. 
come a veritable obsession. Worse 
still, this obsession is spreading out- 
ward in circular waves, with the threat 
of enveloping all humanity. Even the 
most peacefully inclined nations are 
reacting to the militaristic urge, as js 
revealed by the armament program 
now before our own Congress. Only 
single-track idealism can regard such 
a temperate program as groundless 
and illogical. As Grover Cleveland 
once said, ‘“We face a condition, not a 
theory.” 

Contrary to what was_ expected 
twenty years ago, we find ourselves 
in the midst of a world gone half mad 


over the idea of salvation by force. | 


We find stronger means of protection 
desirable for the same reason and to 
the same extent as would a respectable 
citizen living in a neighborhood of 
gangsters. But that does not mean 
that we need to join any of the gangs. 
At present, the itch to brawl appears 
centered entirely in the Old World. 
Our job is to keep it there and, as part 
of the job, we should refrain from 
scratching any of the raw spots. In 
other words, if the United States wants 
to keep the peace and dwell in con- 
tinued freedom from attack, her arma- 
ment program and foreign policy 
should be coordinated around the idea 
of minding her own business. In this 
way, and in this way only, can the 
American people square their tradi- 
tions and ideals with present-day prob- 
lems. They are justified in building up 
a stronger navy and preparing fot 
quicker and more effective mobiliza- 
tion of land forces only so long as 
these activities are designed for sell- 
defense and self-preservation. 


Trade Not 


an Issue 
ANY people believe that we 
cannot insulate ourselves 


against foreign war without 
isolating ourselves with regard to for 
eign trade. Such a belief rests on the 
assumption that trade follows the 
army or navy. If that is true, Amer 
ican traditions and American expel 
ence are wrong. This country carried 
its commerce to the seven seas withou! 
forming any entangling alliances and 
without adopting an imperialistic 4 
titude. It opened up wide and profit: 
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able markets, not by its power to bully 
or browbeat, but because it could de- 
liver the goods. Keeping out of war 
does not mean we must live apart from 
the rest of the world. China will con- 
tinue to sell us tea whether we fight 
Japan or not, and we can buy man- 
ganese from Russia even if we refuse 
to join her against the Fascists. It re- 
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MAHOMET GOES TO THE MOUNTAIN 







quires some stretch of the imagination 
to believe that other people will not 
take our money if we fail to join any 
iracas they may start, or will not buy 
our goods if the price is right. Busi- 
ness does not depend on mixing into 
(ther people’s quarrels. Indeed, it is 
uch more apt to be hurt than helped 
by such a course. Business never got 
alywhere by looking to the gunmen, 
and it never will get anywhere. Busi- 
ness depends on strict attention to 
business, on production, salesmanship, 
buying power and friendly relations, 
none of which is promoted by war or 
threats of war. 






























Domestic 
Problems 


IKE most other countries, the United 
States has adequate trouble at 
home without hunting for any 

abroad. The budget continues unbal- 

anced, the debt is still increasing, and 
the unemployment problem remains 
insolved. Five years of experimenting 
lave not cured us of the experiment- 
ng fever, or eliminated those condi- 
ons which form the original excuse. 
The American household is still far 
tom being in good order, as the tur- 
toil at Washington plainly indicates. 
like most of its predecessors, Febru- 
ty gave birth to more appeals for 
tvernment spending for relief, for 













miracle-making by means of plans and 
programs. 


Crop 
Control 


HE Farm bill recently enacted by 
Congress is quite the most far- 


reaching measure for crop control 
ever authorized by our Government. 
It provides not only for the limited 
planting of wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and potatoes through the 
restriction of acreage that may be de- 
voted to these crops, but also for soil 
conservation, for loans on surplus pro- 
duction to keep it off the market, for 
machinery to insure wheat farmers 
against loss, and for establishing mar- 
ket quotas if, as and when any farm 
group endorses the idea by a two- 
thirds majority. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has announced the following acreage 
allotments, benefit payments for com- 
pliance, and penalties for non-compli- 
ance: 


Cotton 


Acreage allowed this year—2,638,417, 
as compared with 34,300,000 last year; 
benefit payment for compliance—2.4 
cents a lb.; penalty for non-compliance 
—5 cents a lb. 







W heat 


Acreage allowed this year—62,500,- 
000, as compared with 81,000,000 last 
year; benefit payment for compliance 
—12 cents a bu.; penalty for non-com- 
pliance—96 cents a bu. 


Corn 
Acreage allowed this year—g4,000,- 
000 tO 97,000,000, as compared with 
99,000,000 last year; benefit payment 
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for compliance—ro cents a bu.; pen- 
alty for non-compliance—so cents a 
bu. 
Rice 

Acreage allowed this year—825,000 to 
875,000, as compared with 1,081,000 
last year; benefit payment for compli- 
ance—14 cents a bu.; penalty for 
non-compliance—tro cents a bu. 


Potatoes 


Acreage allowed this year—3,100,000 
to 3,300,000, as compared with 3,228,- 
ooo last year; benefit payment for 
compliance—3 cents a bu.; penalty for 
non-compliance—3o cents a bu. 


Tobacco 
Acreage allowed this year—1,557,800 
to 1,623,000, as compared with 1,725,- 
ooo last year; benefit payment for 
compliance—™% cent to 1 cent a Ib.; 
penalty for non-compliance—s5 cents to 
15 cents a lb. 


Business Down 


HE first two months of 1938 showed 

little improvement in business. The 
weekly business trend index ranged 
between 73 and 75 through February, 
as compared with a peak of r1o last 
July. The daily commodity index held 
at slightly better than 150, as compared 
with a peak of 225 last April. Curtailed 
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production, with continued layoffs and 
some wage-cutting, prevailed especially 
in the “durable goods” group. 

As they have done ever since the 
present slump began, Administration 
leaders charged capital with staging a 
sit-down strike, with the usual rejoinder 
by business leaders that improvement 
was being handicapped and retarded by 
burdensome taxes and bothersome 
regulations. 


a C/traws in the (Wende that cc a South Piuistin 


LATIN-AMERICAN NOTES 


AMERICA VS. EUROPE: A rapproache- 
ment of the powers in Western Europe 
may have a surprising effect on the 
South American situation. If Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy are going 
to make a deal over the dead bodies of 
hundreds of thousands of murdered 
Spaniards, the chances are Britain will 
compromise not only on European mat- 
ters, but also on world trade. And that 
may mean a more lenient British trade 
policy toward the German, Italian and 
Japanese rivals in the South American 
market. 

The German, Italian and Japanese 
drive for a greater share in Latin 
American purchases and exportable 
wealth during the past few years has in 
many instances been more damaging to 
British than to American interests. We 
find a striking example of this in Brazil 
where the British were the main losers 
when Germany captured the first place 
in the Brazilian import trade between 
1934 and 1936, for while the American 
share in the total Brazilian purchases 
declined from 23.40 per cent to 21.90 
per cent during that period, the British 
share decreased from 18.20 per cent to 
10.93 per cent. The growth of Japa- 
nese textile sales to South America has 
been one of the main worries of British 
traders and diplomatic representatives 
there, and they have tried, some times 
successfully, to induce several South 
American governments to set a mini- 
mum quota to Japanese goods. 

As the main investor nations in the 
territory, controlling the larger part of 
Latin American export business, the 
United States and Britain found them- 
selves on the same side of the fence, 
opposing the newcomers. But a re- 
alignment in Europe may change that. 
A more conciliatory attitude on the 
part of British capital in South 
America, where it holds many strategic 
positions through its six billion dollar 
investment, would be a very valuable 
concession to the traders and investors 
of the Third Reich, fascist Italy and 
Japan. 

In that event the United States 
would face a far more severe competi- 
tion there, and the situation may re- 
vert to what it was in the Twenties, 
when in the battle for South American 
trade there was a European line-up 





against the United States. A slight 
change in the current political vocabu- 
lary will then be necessary in order to 
adapt ourselves to the new situation. 
For two years we have heard much 
about a fight between democracy and 
dictatorship. However, if London de- 
cides to play ball with Berlin and 
Rome, all that talk will be turned off 
like a radio. But ... wasn’t fascism 
penetrating South America? It was, 
and still is. And it carries along with it 
a steady stream of bartered German 
goods, Italian bombers for demonstra- 
tion and sale, and Japanese trinkets by 





Contra esto, la Unién del 
Pueblo Mexicano! 





El Machete, Mexico, D. F. 


the tons. But henceforth we won’t in- 
sist on democracy versus dictatorship. 
We shall only talk about European and 
American goods. 


PUNCTURED BALLOON: What has 
become of the proposal that, according 
to a recent New York Times report 
from Buenos Aires, several unnamed 
Latin American governments were to 
make to the United States for “an 
inter-American military and naval alli- 
ance against possible European and 
Asiatic aggression?” The State De- 
partment has denied all knowledge of 
the matter, and the Brazilian and other 
Latin-American governments now an- 
nounce they have no intention of join- 
ing any such movement. 

The report stated that, following 
“diplomatic conversations among sev- 
eral South American Foreign Offices,” 
the proposal seemed to meet general 
approval, and that a special Pan Ameri- 
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can conference of political representa- 
tives as well as military and naval ex- 
perts would be called to consider it, 
The project would set up “a federation 
of American nations” and “put teeth 
into the inter-American peace treaties” 
signed at the Buenos Aires Conference 
in 1936. 

At that gathering the United States 
proposed a_ bicontinental alignment 
whose ultimate or implied aim was uni- 
fied control of the economic resources 
of the Western Hemisphere in a world 
conflict. Europe cannot fight without 
help from this side of the water. The 
American proposal had teeth, but some 
of the Latin-American delegations, 
notably that of Argentina, made it their 
business to pull them out. 

In case of aggression from Germany, 
Italy and Japan or any other combina- 
tion of powers seeking a foothold in 
South American territory, the United 
States would step in as a matter of self- 
interest, and so would the British Gov- 
ernment since it has naval bases in the 
area. Britain might be willing to be- 
come a friendly competitor to Germany 
and other rivals in the South American 
market, but she will fight to protect her 
interests in the southern latitudes of 
the continent. 

Since the Buenos Aires Conference, 
Argentine diplomacy has changed its 
tune. Last December, Saavedra Lamas, 


then Foreign Minister, said that any | 


protection the Latin-American States 
might need against aggression “always 
would be based on the United States 
and Great Britain, and Latin-America 
itself.” While some of the Latin- 
American governments are pro-fascist, 
others are known to favor a pact with 
the United States in anticipation of 4 
world war. 

The reported proposal presumably 
came from them. But they had always 
avoided labeling it an “alliance.” Latin- 
Americans are terribly afraid of el qué 
dirén. The New York Times corte 
spondent in Buenos Aires says that the 
governments sponsoring the propos®l 
did not want their identity disclosed. 
They were afraid of the continental 
qué dirdn. They wanted the United 
States to appear as making the pro 
posal. And, as it happens, the word 
“alliance” is also tabu in the United 
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States foreign affairs vocabulary. So the 
yse of that word may have been an 
international indiscretion. Or . . . was 
it all just a trial balloon? 







SPOILING THE ARMS RACKET: Car- 
denas pointed a finger at the sorest spot 
in Latin-America today when he 
brought to the attention of the recent 
National Congress of the Confedera- 
tion of Mexican Workers the present 
armament traffic, and suggested a 
world anti-war labor conference, and 
“action by the workers against the 
arms makers.” 

The armament racketeers are now 
staging an arms boom in South 
America (Current History, January), 
and the South American people seem 
totally blind concerning it. They are 
again being led by the racketeers to- 
ward a frenzied nationalism, as they 
were in the Twenties. To acquaint 
them with the facts appears as a press- 
ing need, but the convocation of a 
world labor congress may not be the 
most expedient way to place the prob- 
lm before South American public 
opinion. 

We suggest that the matter be sub- 
mitted to the Latin-American Labor 
Congress that is to meet this year in 
Mexico. An exposé of what the arms 
traders are doing in South America, 
illowed by organized action by the 
workers against their activities would 
go a long way to spoil their foul game. 
















































CONFEDERATION OF MEXICAN 
WORKERS: Incidentally, that Con- 
gress of Mexican workers’ representa- 
lives has been one of the most im- 
pressive gatherings of its kind in Mex- 
ico or in Latin-America. Close to 
3000 delegates representing nearly 
1,000,000 workers organized in every 
part of the country attended to dis- 
cuss the present problems of the labor 
movement, to review the record of the 
(TM (Confederation of Mexican 
Workers) since its founding two years 
4g0, and to elect a new National Com- 
mittee. 

Among the most important matters 
‘ubmitted were the agrarian problem, 
the maneuvers of reactionary and fas- 
§ ‘st elements against the Cardenas Ad- 
ninistration, the Spanish issue, the 
bésence of Trotsky in Mexico, and 
he organization of a new political 
batty which is to displace the PNR 
‘National Revolutionary Party) from 
'S present bureaucratic control of 
bolitical activities. This new body 
‘ould bring industrial workers’ organ- 
vations, farm laborers and the mem- 












































































































bers of the PNR into a united front, 
and would strengthen Cardenas’ hand 
in the carrying out of his vast eco- 
nomic program. 

At the beginning of its third year, 
the CTM includes 3,594 separate or- 
ganizations of workers in all Mexican 
industries, as well as peasants and 
ejidatarios (cooperative farmers on 
lands granted by the Government’s 
agrarian program), technicians, pro- 
fessionals and other intellectual work- 
ers, and over 75,000 school teachers. 
The total number of individual mem- 
bers is 945,913, and the 100,000 mem- 
bers of the Miners’ and Metallurgical 
Workers’ Union are expected to join 
soon. 

An official CTM report lists among 
the reforms accomplished by trade 
unionism in Mexico, the adoption of a 
40-hour week in certain industries, and 
the winning of single collective labor 
contracts in the sugar, oil, rubber and 
silk and artificial-silk textile indus- 
tries. The report says that in the short 
period of its existence since the first 
national trade union was established 
in Mexico twenty years ago, the Mexi- 
can working class movement “has 
achieved a clear comprehension of the 
historic task it must fulfill inside and 
outside of Mexico.” 


ORTIZ MAY CONCILIATE THE 
UNITED STATES: The new Ortiz Gov- 
ernment in Argentina is a strong busi- 
ness administration. It will carry on 
the economic policy Argentina has fol- 
lowed in recent years. In that sense, 
it constitutes a guarantee of stability 
for the great Argentine land-holding 
class, the local business interests, for- 
eign investors in general, and British 
investors in particular, who have al- 
ways held the first position in the field 
with a stake of more than two billion 
dollars. Regarding the new ruler’s at- 
titude toward American commerce: 
while it is true that when he was 
Finance Minister during Justo’s ad- 
ministration there was no let up in a 
policy that Americans have always re- 
garded as_ discriminating against 
United States trade, Ortiz is not con- 
sidered anti-American. At any rate, 
the forthcoming negotiations for a new 
treaty with the United States will show 
whether his administration is willing to 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude. 
President Ortiz himself belongs to 
the wealthy class of his country, his 
fortune being estimated at more than 
four million dollars. The son of a fru- 
gal Basque merchant from Bilboa who 
settled in Argentina, he has been a suc- 
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cessful business man, a corporation di- 
rector, president of a banking house 
and two manufacturing concerns, a 
lawyer with big business connections, 
and a remarkably successful politician. 
As Finance Minister of the Justo Gov- 
ernment, his outstanding achievement 
was the conversion of a large part of 
the Argentina’s external debt into 
internal debt, an operation that re- 
duced the total $289,800,000 in dollar 
bonds to $128,500,000 at a lower rate, 
and the successful flotation of a 200,- 
000,000 pesos internal loan. 

The rise of export values in 1935 
and the war boom in 1936 brought a 
period of prosperity to Argentina. 
Throughout 1936, and during the first 
part of 1937, there was a strong move- 
ment of capital into the country, and 
an exceptionally large export surplus 
was accumulated. Ortiz was elected on 
this prosperity ticket. Now, however, 
with the present poor crops and an exo- 
dus of capital from Argentina, appar- 
ently caused by fear among foreign in- 
vestors of a fascist penetration in South 
America, the’ Argentine boom seems at 
an end. 

Regarded by some people as belong- 
ing to a mild brand of conservatism, 
President Ortiz has pledged his “faith 
in democracy,” and he has promised to 
restore the constitutional liberties 
which have been restricted since the 
1930 revolution which overthrew Iri- 


goyen. 


GONZALEZ PRADA'S NEW BOOK: 
Every new book of Manuel Gonzalez 
Prada is an event in Latin-America. 
The formidable essayist died in 1918 
leaving most of his writings unpub- 
lished, and as they become known 
his figure grows in size. Today, he 
ranks as the mightiest writer Latin- 
America has produced. None other 
has spoken the truth more bluntly or 
more beautifully. When false idols 
and medieval institutions arouse his 
anger, he picks up an axe and goes 
smashing. When a diseased spot on 
the social body defies his curiosity, he 
takes a dissecting knife and cuts into 
the social flesh without mercy. 

Figuras y Figurones (Louis Bellen- 
and at Fils, Paris), just off the press, 
is an autopsy of some of the rulers of 
Peru from 1878 to 1918. Here are a 
few chapters of Peruvian history that 
no one else would have dared tell. But 
their import is larger than that. They 
are a lesson on Latin-American political 
surgery, for there is almost no country 
in Latin-America without its Pardos 
and Piérolas and Romajias. 


SAMURAI STRATE 


Japanese militarists have anticipated everything 


except the prolonged resistance of the Chinese 


By GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


E war now in progress in China 
| is the child of opportunism. It has 
been a cardinal article of Japanese 
policy that the time for aggressive ac- 
tion in Eastern Asia is when Western 
powers have their hands full at home. 
In the summer of 1937, the growing 
tension in the Mediterranean area, 
born of the Ethiopian affair and carried 
on by the civil war in Spain, seemed 
to afford such an opportunity as far 
as Britain and France were concerned. 
Germany and Italy were quasi-allies. 
The United States, busy with its in- 
ternal troubles and congenitally paci- 
fist, would be unlikely to act alone. 
There remained the enigma of the 
North, the Soviet Union. Japan re- 
garded the growing power of the So- 
viet Far Eastern Army, with its power- 
ful air force and submarine flotilla, 
with a wary eye. But in June, 1937, 
the world was shocked by the sudden 
arrest and execution of the bright par- 
ticular star of Russia’s new Red Army, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, and _ seven 
other general officers, on charges of 
treason. It was impossible to suppose 
that this event would not have in- 
jurious repercussions on the army’s 
morale. Were these repercussions suffi- 
ciently serious to impair its ability to 
conduct a major offensive? And did 
they extend to the Far Eastern Army? 
Immediately, as though to determine 
these questions, there occurred a fron- 
tier incident on the Amur river of 
rather more serious character than the 
usual borderline clashes. Russian troops 
were forced to retire from two islands 
near Blagovestchensk, and a Russian 
river gunboat was sunk by Japanese 
field artillery. Moscow blustered, but 
made no further move. 


Inevitable Expansion 


The time seemed ripe for the next 
move in the Japanese long-range stra- 
tegico-economic plan which has as its 
final goal the complete Japanese domi- 
nation of Eastern Asia. After Man- 
chukuo, the next step seemed to Jap- 
anese strategists to be the driving of 
a territorial wedge between Russia and 
China, that is, between Soviet- 


controlled Outer Mongolia and the 





northern provinces of China proper. 
The “Inner Mongolian” provinces of 
Chahar and Suiyuan would form such 
a barrier; but, because of the extremely 
mountainous and difficult frontier be- 
tween Manchukuo and Chahar, con- 
trol could not be maintained over the 
Chahar-Suiyuan area from Manchukuo. 
An attempt of this sort had been made 
in the previous December and had 
failed. 

The one really practicable line of 
communications from Manchukuo to 
Inner Mongolia was the rather round- 
about railway via Shanhaikwan- 
Tientsin-Peiping-Nankow-Kalgan; be- 
tween Peiping and Kalgan this line 
goes through the narrow, 12-mile-long 
Nankow Pass, the chief gateway, and 
the only one suitable for large bodies 
of troops and their supplies, between 
the North China Plain and the Mon- 
golian plateau; strategically, the Nan- 
kow Pass is the most important ter- 
rain feature of North China. But if the 
Japanese “wedge” in Chahar-Suiyuan 
was to be supported via Nankow, this 
implied control of the whole of the 
railway line, which implies of necessity 
control of most of the Chinese province 
of Hopei. The North China plain does 
not offer any natural defensive line 
of resistance against attack from the 
southward until the Yellow River is 
reached. If, therefore, Chinese re- 
sistance was to be anticipated, the 
Japanese must consider, and be pre- 
pared for the occupation of the whole 
of the area north and east of the Yel- 
low River; that is, not only Hopei, 
but Shansi and parts of Honan and 
Shantung, in addition to Suiyuan and 
Chahar. 

The greater part of this area had 
been denuded of the troops of the 
Chinese Central Government under the 
rather mysterious “Tangku Truce” of 
1934; however, there were three di- 
visions in the Peiping area whose pres- 
ence there had already been the subject 
of Japanese protests. The Japanese 
strategical plan, therefore, involved the 
occupation of an area of some 346,000 
square miles (about 2% times the size 
of Japan proper) in which, they hoped, 
little immediate resistance would be 
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encountered, and which they could 
secure against Chinese attempts to re- 
take it. Their objective was not that 
recommended by Clausewitz—the en- 
emy army—but the occupation of a 
defined territorial area. 


The economic advantages to be | 


reaped from Japanese control on the 
Manchukuo system of such a North- 
Chinese autonomous state (population 
about 25,000,000) was of course a 
primary consideration. 


Japanese Plan 

The Japanese plan for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose was as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Occupation of Tientsin and 
Peiping to assure a secure base of oper- 
ations. 

(2) A quick push toward the Nan- 
kow Pass to secure this vital gateway. 

(3) Simultaneous advances, after 
assembling the necessary troops and 
supplies in the Peiping-Tientsin area, 
along the three main railway lines: 
(a) The Tientsin-Pukow (Tsin-pu) 
line, via Tsangchow to the Yellow 
River; (b) the Peiping-Hankow 
(Pinghan) line, via Paotingfu to Shih- 
kiachwang (junction of narrow-gauge 
line leading westward into Shansi) 
and thence to the Yellow River; (c) 
The Peiping-Suiyuan (Pingyuan) line, 
through the Nankow Pass to Kalgan 
and Tatung, and thence branching 
into two columns, one westward along 
the Pingyuan line to secure control of 
Suiyuan, the other southward by road 
to Yuanping and thence by the provil- 
cial railway to Taiyuan, capital of 
Shansi, where it would establish com- 
munications with the Pinghan force via 
Shihkiachwang. 


Incidental War 

As might have been anticipated, one 
of the “incidents” to which students 
of Japanese politico-military strategy 
are becoming accustomed, took place 
in the suburbs of Peiping on July 7; 
when Japanese troops engaged in “ma 
neuvers” attempted to force their way 
into the town of Loukouchiao, then 0c 
cupied by Chinese troops of the 29th 
Route Army. The Chinese resisted, 
firing began, and the Second Sin 
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lact. There was further fighting on the 
loth and 20th of July (though local 
legotiations were in progress) while 
Japanese troops began pouring into 
Tientsin and Chinese troops were re- 
ported as moving slowly northward 
along both the Tsinpu and Pinghan 
tailways. On the 26th of July a more 
serious “incident” occurred at Lang- 
‘ang, and another on the 27th at Tung- 
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chow; both resulted in the Japanese 
seizing control of these points. The 
military student will remark the curi- 
ous favors which fortune showered 
upon Japan in the location of these 
“incidents,” since they gave the Jap- 
anese command of the two lines of 
communication between Tientsin and 
Peiping—respectively, the railway and 
the Tungchow highway. The Japanese 
pushed forward rapidly by both routes, 
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and a third column, having crossed the 
Kupeikow Pass from Jehol, cut the 
Pingyuan railway at Chinho, north of 
Peiping, on July 28. By July 30 the 
Japanese were in full control of both 
Peiping and Tientsin, and the inter- 
vening area. 

Japanese troops began assembling 
rapidly for their further offensive 
moves. In the period July 30-August 
3, 130 military trains arrived at Tient- 
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sin from Manchukuo, bringing troops 
from Japan which had been landed at 
Kwantung and Korean ports; other 
troops were landed from transports at 
Tangku, the port of Tientsin. By Au- 
gust 7 the Japanese strength in North 
China was approaching 50,000. They 
were already moving toward Nankow, 
both from Peiping and Jehol. On the 
12th of August the Nankow station was 
taken, after vigorous Chinese resist- 
ance, but the storming of the pass 
itself proved a far more difficult opera- 
tion. Fighting went on for fifteen days, 
and it was not until a Japanese turning 
force had managed to make its way 
over difficult mountain tracks and ap- 
peared in the rear of the Chinese main 
position that the defenders retired. 
Meanwhile a column from Manchukuo, 
reinforced by Mongol troops, had 
moved southward from Dolonnor and 
taken Kalgan, about 75 miles north- 
west of Nankow. 


Unscheduled Typhoon 

The Japanese troops in the Tientsin- 
Peiping area had made no very con- 
siderable advance during this period; 
they were not more than twenty miles 
south of those key cities. For this 
there was a reason. As Captain Tol- 
stoy pointed out (Current History, 
December, 1937), during the first week 
in August a terrible typhoon had dis- 
rupted all communication lines in 
Southern Manchukuo. The Nankow 
operations eventually absorbed most of 
the 50,000 troops which had been as- 
sembled in North China by August 7, 
and the Japanese were therefore mo- 
mentarily dependent on such reinforce- 
ments as they could obtain direct by 
sea. Meanwhile, the Chinese force on 
the Pinghan railway, estimated at 170,- 
ooo on August Ist, was growing rap- 
idly, and other troops were assembling 
near Tsangchow on the Tsinpu line. 
Chiang Kai-shek had called on the 
Chinese people to “fight to the bitter 
end.” If he sent his German-trained 
divisions northward (his best troops, 
numbering something under 100,000) 
as a spearhead for a determined Chi- 
nese attempt to recover Tientsin and 
Peiping, the rear of the Japanese army 
at Nankow would be threatened and 
the whole Japanese force in North 
China in a position of extreme peril. 

As Moltke points out, judgment on 
a strategic plan must be based, not on 
the clear light of after-knowledge of 
events, but on the information in the 
possession of the responsibie com- 
mander at the time. From the point 


of view of Field Marshal Prince Kan- 





in, Chief of the Japanese General Staff, 
it must have seemed imperative, at 
this juncture, that something be done 
to relieve the growing Chinese pressure 
from the south before that pressure de- 
veloped into a dangerous offensive. 
What happened was another con- 
venient “incident” at Shanghai on 
August 9, in which, again, we find uni- 
formed Japanese attempting to force 
their way into a Chinese military area 
—this time the Hungjao airport. 


Shanghai Diversion 


The Japanese concerned were killed 
(they were an officer and a seaman of 
the naval landing-force) ; on August I1 
four Japanese cruisers and several de- 
stroyers, carrying four battalions of 
the reserve naval landing-force from 
Sasebo, arrived at Shanghai. These 
were landed on the 12th in the Hong- 
kew area of the city along the Woosung 
River, joining the small Japanese forces 
already in occupation of the northern 
part of the International Settlement. 
Fighting began on August 13, as the 
Japanese tried to push toward the 
North Railway Station in Chapei; Chi- 
nese reinforcements were rushed to 
defend the city, and the Japanese force 
was in some peril until, on August 23, 
a division of Japanese troops was 
landed at Woosung. Further troop re- 
inforcements were put ashore between 
Woosung and Liuho on August 28, but 
did not effect a junction with the main 
Japanese force until September 7, after 
heavy fighting. By September 13 the 
Chinese had effected a withdrawal to 
the much shorter and more easily de- 
fended line, Liuho-Lotien-Kiangwan- 
Chapei, where they were destined to 
hold against repeated Japanese at- 
tacks until late in October. 

But by the middle of September 
some 350,000 Chinese troops had been 
drawn to the Shanghai area and were 
there contained by less than one-third 
their number of Japanese. The threat 
to China’s principal commercial port, 
the chief source of customs revenue 
which was in turn the chief source of 
government income, and the ultimate 
threat to the Chinese capital, Nanking, 
less than 200 miles inland from Shang- 
hai, had effectively diverted Chinese 
attention from the northern front, had 
kept Chiang Kai-shek’s best troops in 
the Yangtze area. Indeed, by Septem- 
ber 1, it was already apparent that 
there was no fear of any Chinese offen- 
sive in the north as long as the pressure 
on Shanghai was maintained. 

Meanwhile Japanese troop concen- 
trations in North China were again 


Current H istory 


growing rapidly; the total, by Sep- 
tember 1, was estimated at 100,000. 
One of Japan’s most distinguished milj- 
tary leaders, General Terauchi, was ap. 
pointed to the chief command, and 
the three offensive movements previ- 
ously indicated were all under way by 
September 14. Meanwhile troops kept 
pouring in (several classes of resery- 
ists had been called out in Japan) and 
by September 15 foreign observers put 
Terauchi’s total effectives at 250,000, 


Feeble Resistance 


The twin advances down the Tsinpu 
and Pinghan railways present few fea- 
tures of military interest. Chinese resist- 
ance was feebleand ineffective. The Jap- 
anese used wide turning movements to 
outflank the successive Chinese posi- 
tions, and maintained a rate of ad- 
vance of from five to eight miles per 
day. The Tsinpu column took Ma- 
chang on Sept. 11, Tsangchow on Sept. 
25, Tehchow (in Shantung) on Oct. 
3, and pushed on for the Yellow River, 
not far below the latter place. The 
Pinghan column forced the crossing of 
the Yungting River, Sept. 14-15, took 
Chochow on Sept. 18, turned the Chi- 
nese position at Paotingfu and cap- 
tured that city on the 25th, turned and 
captured the railway junction, Shih- 
kiachwang, October 8-10. Here they 
paused to secure control of the line run- 
ning west into Shansi, where somewhat 
heavier Chinese resistance was encoun- 
tered in the mountain passes. 

The Pingyuan force (Lieut. General 
Itagaki) occupied Tatung on Sept. 13, 
and pushed rapidly southward in two 
columns for the Yenmen Pass, gateway 
to the interior of Shansi. The troops of 
the provincial governor, Yen-hsi-shan, 
made a brave stand at the pass, but 
were, as usual, outflanked and taken in 
the rear by a Japanese column which 
crossed the mountains by more diff 
cult routes to the eastward. This col- 
umn took Taichow, in rear of the Yen- 
men, on Oct. 2; the Chinese defenders 
of the pass thereupon retired, and the 
Japanese pushed on for the provincial 
capital, Taiyuan. But their aclvance 
was considerably delayed by the irrup- 
tion into Shansi of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army, which had declared its 
loyalty to the Central Government and 
become the 8th Route Army of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces. This force inter- 
rupted the Japanese communications, 
and on Sept. 24 (according to the 
Militar-W ochenblatt’s correspondent) 
attacked and defeated a Japanese liai- 
son detachment near Kwangling, i? 
Northeastern Shansi. This was the be- 
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sinning of the guerilla war in the Jap- 
anese rear area; whether, in this inci- 
int, General Terauchi was able to per- 
ive ominous handwriting on the wall, 
ye do not know. The threat to Tatung 
yas imminent, and the advance on Tai- 
yuan came to a standstill for the mo- 
ment. 











Conquered Territory 





Meanwhile a small Japanese force 
companied by considerable bodies of 
allied Mongolian cavalry under Prince 
Teh had pushed swiftly westward from 
kalgan and Tatung and had seized the 
shole of the Suiyuan railway, dominat- 
ing that province. Thus, by the end of 
(ctober, the Japanese were in posses- 
ion of the greater part of Hopei, all of 
Chahar and Suiyuan and about half of 
shansi—say a total of 295,000 square 
niles. The conquest of this area had 
heen accomplished in the remarkably 
short time of three months from the 
irst incident at Peiping. But it was a 
conquest based entirely on the physical 
possession of the principal centers of 
trade and of the lines of communica- 
tion (railways and strategic highways). 
The vast intervening areas were con- 
trolled neither by the Japanese nor by 
sich Chinese puppet officials as the 
Japanese were able to set up. 

At Shanghai (as already pointed 
wut) stalemate endured during Oc- 
tober—until the 27th, when heavy 
japanese attacks began which, by No- 
vember 3, had driven the Chinese from 
Kiangwan and Chapei. The Shanghai 
diversion had served its purpose, and 
could now be “liquidated.” On No- 
vember 5, the Japanese delivered their 
inal stroke for this purpose. They 
landed 30,000 troops on the shore of 
Hangchow Bay, southwest of Shang- 
tai, advanced rapidly inland, cutting 
the Shanghai-Hangchow railway and 
hteatening the rear of the Chinese 
nain position. The Chinese were com- 
ielled to begin a rapid retrograde move- 
nent toward Soochow, to avoid com- 
ete annihilation or capture. The en- 
lire Shanghai area was quickly cleared 
i Chinese forces, and the Japanese 
pushed on to Soochow, which fell with- 
it resistance. It immediately bécame 
‘iparent that the Japanese intended 
0 advance on the Chinese capital, at 
Nanking. One column broke through 
‘Chinese defensive line north of Lake 
laihere again they turned the Chi- 
it position by using boats on the 
tke—while another, moving south of 
ie lake, struck toward the Yangtze 
“ove Nanking with the object of cut- 
‘ng off the capital from the interior of 




































































China. This was accomplished by the 
capture of Wuhu on December 5. On 
December 10-11 the Japanese pene- 
trated into the city of Nanking (from 
which the Chinese Government had 
already fled) and the city was given 
over to sack. 

On December 25 a Japanese force 
from Shanghai took Hangchow, with 
its important arsenal and air base. By 
the turn of the year, therefore, the 
Japanese were in possession of the 
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cided to link up their two occupied 
areas by obtaining possession of the 
whole of the Tsinpu railway. The Japa- 
nese crossed the Yellow River on De- 
cember 23; Tsinan fell on the 27th, and 
on January 10, Japanese naval landing 
parties occupied Tsingtao. 

It soon became apparent that the 
Japanese purpose was indeed to join 
their northern and southern forces 
along the Tsinpu railway. For this 
the strategic point was Suchow, where 





SeENnD-OFF: Tokyo gives a farewell greeting to the young men who are expected to in- 
struct the Chinese in “the art of civilization.” 


quadrangle 
chow-Wuhu. 


Shanghai-Nanking-Hang- 


Forging the Conquests 

Meanwhile, in the northern sector, 
the principal events had been the cap- 
ture of Taiyuan (early in November) 
and the Japanese advance across the 
Yellow River into Shantung. This 
rich and populous province had been 
left to itself until the Japanese had con- 
solidated their positions north of the 
river. Its inclusion in their scheme of 
occupation could be justified, strategi- 
cally, on these grounds: first, that it 
afforded them a foothold south of the 
river from which they could flank any 
Chinese attempt to recover the lost ter- 
ritory by an advance from Hankow; 
second, that Japanese forces in this 
area could be rapidly reinforced by sea, 
by way of the port of Tsingtao and the 
railway from that place to the provin- 
cial capital, Tsinan, on the Tsinpu 
line; third, that it was a necessary 
preliminary in case the Japanese de- 


that line is crossed by the east-west 
line known as the Lunghai railway. 
Pushing north from Nanking, the Jap- 
anese have reached (February 25) the 
line of the Hwai River. They have 
completed the occupation of most of 
Shantung, and their northern forces 
face the Chinese in the vicinity of Tsin- 
ing. Meanwhile, in the west, renewed 
Japanese offensive down the Pinghan 
line has reached the Yellow River and 
is threatening Chengchow, junction of 
the Pinghan and Lunghai railways, 
which lies just south of the Yellow 
River. For this, again, there is good 
reason. 


Salutary Executions 

The Chinese resistance in the Su- 
chow area has been the most deter- 
mined that Chinese armies have yet 
been able to offer in the open field. It 
is being personally directed by Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, and executions of 
such lukewarm generals as Han-fu- 
chu (lately war lord of Shantung) 
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have set salutary examples for the 
rest. China’s powers of resistance, 
however, are largely (not wholly) de- 
pendent on keeping open her lines of 
communication with foreign sources of 
munitionment, her own industry being 
unable to support the strain of war. 
Of these lines, two are paramount in 
importance. The first is the Hongkong- 
Canton-Hankow railway, by which 
supplies are pouring in through the 
British port of Hongkong, which can- 
not under present circumstances be 
blockaded by the Japanese. Attempts 
by the Japanese air force to inter- 
rupt this line have proved futile. The 
second line is the road from Soviet 
territory which crosses  Sinkiang, 
passes through Lanchow, and reaches 
railhead at Sianfu, capital of Shensi. 
This is the western terminus of the 
Lunghai line; from here trains can 
reach Hankow via Chengchow, or 
proceed eastward along the Lunghai 
line to Suchow. By this road—the 
Silk Route of Marco Polo’s time—a 
steady stream of supplies has been 
pouring into China from the sympa- 
thetic Soviet Union. The capture of 
Chengchow by the Japanese would 
force the diversion of this stream of 
supplies to the difficult mountain road 
from Sian to Hankow and the stream 
would die away to a mere trickle. 


Japanese Concern 


Moreover, the desperate Chinese re- 
sistance in the Suchow area can per- 
haps be abated by this pressure on 
their rear and flank. Already the fail- 
ure of the Nanking force to advance 
beyond the Hwai River has caused 
concern in Japan. The Japanese com- 
mander-in-chief in the Shanghai area, 
General Matsui, and his two principal 
lieutenants, have been relieved of their 
commands. 

In the north, the Japanese move- 
ments are being increasingly impeded 
by guerilla operations of the 8th Route 
Army and other Chinese forces against 
their vital lines of communication. 
Their position in this respect presents 
some analogy to that of the British in 
South Africa after Boer resistance in 
the open field had ceased, but Boer 
guerilla bands were continually raid- 
ing the railways, blowing up bridges, 
tearing up the track, capturing trains, 
wiping out small detachments. They 
hold, as has been said, only the strips 
along the railways; the rest of the 
country is in Chinese hands. 

If the Japanese succeed in forcing 


the crossing of the Yellow River in the 
vicinity of Chengchow or above that 
town, the Chinese about Suchow (some 
400,000 strong) will be in serious peril 
of being surrounded; it is difficult to 
see how they can be withdrawn, at least 
without heavy loss. But the major 
Japanese problem, that of reducing to 
effective control the vast area of Chi- 
nese soil which they then will occupy 
(close to 600,000 square miles) will by 
no means be solved. 


Chinese Air Raids 


The Chinese air forces (sadly in- 
effective in the opening days of the 
war) are showing signs of rejuvena- 
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tion, largely, no doubt, as a result of 
the influx of Russian pilots and ma- 
chines. Several highly successful raids 
on Japanese airdromes have been cli- 
maxed (February 22) by the first Chi- 
nese raid on Japanese territory, in 
which serious damage is said to have 
been inflicted on the Japanese air base 
at Taichoku, Formosa. 

So far, the Japanese strategy has 
been well conceived, by the directing 
staffs, and well executed (with few ex- 
ceptions) by the commanders in the 
field. Beginning with their plan for 
the occupation of North China, their 
Shanghai diversion was smartly han- 
dled, was kept up until the North 
China operations had reached the 
proper stage, and was then quickly and 
effectively transformed into an ad- 
vance on Nanking, which the Japanese 
hoped would break Chinese resistance 
by the sheer power of despair. But in 
this longer-range conception of their 
task—the belief that Chinese resistance 
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would crack under these successive 
hammer-blows—the Japanese strategy 
has not been justified by results. They 
have been drawn into a long, costly 
war which has afforded them much 
territory, but until China submits, 
Japan can reap little in the way of eco- 
nomic and commercial harvests from 
her tremendous expenditures df blood 
and treasure. The Japanese} armies 
have been compelled to advance deeper 


and deeper into the vast expanse of | 


continental China; and still the “un- 
reasonable” Chinese fight on. Japa- 
nese armies have been everywhere vic- 
torious, but so was Napoleon in Russia, 
so also (in general) the British in the 
early days of the American Revolution. 
And it is becoming a question whether 
the Japanese financial, industrial, and 
even social fabric can stand the strain 
much longer. 

The Japanese are now said to have 
upwards of 1,000,000 men under arms 
on the mainland of Asia. Some of 
these are engaged in fighting the Chi- 
nese armies on the Yellow River front. 
Some are guarding the tremendously 
extended lines of communication or 
trying to clean up the guerilla bands 
in North China. Some are _ holding 
the Shanghai-Hangchow-Wuhu line. 
But others are in Manchukuo, watch- 
ing and waiting. Beyond the Amu, 
beyond the desert barrier of the Gobi, 
there still hangs the threat of the en- 
igma of the North—the Special Red 
Banner Far Eastern Army of the So- 
viet Union, half a million strong, pro- 
vided with a powerful air force and 
hundreds of tanks and armored cars, 
commanded by the best strategist at 
the Kremlin’s command, Marshal Vas- 
sili Galen-Blucher, an officer abun- 
dantly familiar, from his own experi- 
ence, with the Chinese scene. 

And the question that must lie in 
the back of every Japanese generals 
mind is—will Russia stand by and see 
Japan establish herself in North China, 
consolidate her position and then, in 
the fullness of time, turn—as turn she 
surely will—upon the Russian Mari- 
time Province and eliminate once and 
for all the menace of the Russian aif 
bases along the Amur and the Ussutl 
and the fortress of Vladivostok —that 
“pistol pointed at the heart of Japan’ 
Or will Blucher—and the Kremlin— 
remember that early spring is the most 
favorable season for beginning military 
operations in Manchuria and _ Innet 
Mongolia, as the snow clears from 
earth not yet softened by the summet 
rains? 
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pursued by wolves across the 

frozen steppes of Siberia, ef- 
fected a very neat escape by hurling 
children from their sleighs to the hun- 
gry pack. And perhaps it is this legend 
that inspired Neville Chamberlain to 
throw young Anthony Eden overboard 
irom the British ship of state to dis- 
tract momentarily the bellicose atten- 
tion of that modern pirate, Signor 
Mussolini. At least, there is some 
truth in such an analogy for the Duce 
has often characterized Eden as ‘“‘Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1.” 

But why sacrifice the young For- 
eign Secretary? Why sacrifice the 
dashing, brilliant Eden who has risen 
from political obscurity to hold aloft 
the white plume of purity, of world 
peace, and of collective obscurity? 
And who is Eden? .. . what are his 
vows of knighthood? . . . at what altar 
does he worship? To know this, we 
must know something of the man. 

In 1935, the then Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin equipped Britain with 
two foreign policies by the simple ex- 
pedient of appointing two foreign sec- 
retaries. One man to be called Foreign 
Secretary, to do the dirty work; the 
other, Secretary for the League of Na- 
tions Affairs, to sprinkle perfume. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, a seasoned diplomatic 
henchman took on the former task, 
and Anthony Eden, long favored by 
Baldwin among the younger men, was 
handed the diplomatic atomizer. 

Then came the Hoare-Laval “‘deal”’ 
on Ethiopia. It leaked out to the pub- 
lic, and smelled so badly that Baldwin 
had to eat the whole idea in public. 
Hoare, stinking high of the devil’s 
work, was beyond redemption, and be- 
yond perfume of whatever strength. 
He resigned and the sweet-smelling 
Eden succeeded to the office of Foreign 
secretary. 

Thereupon the young knight buckled 
on the armor of purity forged by the 
British press, and set forth to win his 
‘purs in the fight for peace and collec- 
lve security. Upon his banner was 
‘mblazoned the emblem of Geneva, the 
levice of the League of Nations. 

Eden was sincere, and he looked 
the part. He loved peace in his pecu- 
‘at way, for his two brothers had been 
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cut down by the World War with the 
youngest, William, just sixteen and 
dead at Jutland, and Edward, the eld- 
est son of the family, killed in France. 
Born in 1897, Anthony had grown up 
tall, and handsome. He was of the 
gentry, of the ruling class with his 
mother something of a society beauty, 
and his father a testy baronet whose 
claim to fame lies solely upon a quarrel 
with Whistler. 

Through Eton and Oxford, and then 
to War where he fought well and 
earned a Captain’s rank. Eden was 
the right sort, queer, perhaps, in that 
he studied Oriental languages, but the 
type of fellow a chap might introduce 
to his sister or to his mother. And he 
was also the right sort for British poli- 
tics. He was a tested patriot and he 
had a handsome wife, the daughter of 
Sir Gervase Beckett, and two sturdy 
boys, with sufficient independent 
money to dress himself impeccably. 
Further than that, he had a touch 
of the masculine effeminacy the British 
love, and to set it off he carried a hand- 
kerchief hidden in his sleeve. There 
was a story current that during his 
angry interview with Mussolini, he 
whipped it out and made the Duce 
jump for fear of a stiletto thrust. 

But it must be remembered that in 
the upper reaches of British politics 





MR. EDEN AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


The youthful Mr. Eden has “’retired’’ from the scene 
but how long can the aging Mr. Chamberlain continue ? 


a man is judged by what he stands 
for, and not at all by what he is. Eden 
stood for all the virtues that the Eng- 
lish ruling class had found compatible 
with their best interests. And more 
than that, and stranger still to British 
politics, the lower classes had come to 
accept and believe in him as their 
champion. For this specific reason and 
for many other reasons, obscure to all 
but a genealogist, the British Old 
Guard took him under their wing and 
brought him along. By 1926 he had 
become parliamentary private secre- 
tary to Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Foreign Secretary. By 1931 he 
was parliamentary undersecretary to 
the Foreign Office, at which time 
“Bumbling” Baldwin peeled an eye in 
his direction and marked him down for 
future use. From then on Eden bur- 
geoned. As Lord Privy Seal in 1934, he 
was practically a sub-foreign minister. 
And in 1935, Baldwin, “who invari- 
ably told the truth in small matters, in 
order to tell a more plausible lie about 
something of consequence,” double- 
teamed young Anthony with Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare. 

Young Anthony was quickly popu- 
larized by the British press as defender 
and protector of the League of Na- 
tions. At a time when Italy was raping 
Ethiopia, and the British masses were 
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looking expectantly to Geneva for 
guarantees of peace, Eden was a valu- 
able dummy for the Conservative 
Party during the General Election. 
He insured the victory. The people 
believed in Eden, even if they didn’t 
like the company he kept. He was the 
Knight in shining armor, and he was 
sporting a white plume. If anything 
was rotten he would surely tell them; 
he would expose “Baldwin and His 
Buddies,” if they were cooking up a 
deal. And Anthony would .. . if he 
could ... but he didn’t. Young An- 
thony might have spoken at any time. 
But he was gagged, gagged with the 
“old school tie.” 

Of all things in young Anthony’s 
career, the most exciting was his trip 
to Rome, for an interview with Mus- 
solini. He arrived in armor, with his 
plume, and he was determined to chase 
Mussolini right out of Ethiopia then 
and there. But the Duce spit on his 
armor, tickled him under the nose with 
his plume, and before booting him out, 
roughly informed him that he did not 
have the temperament for taking or- 
ders from an office boy. Of course, 
young Anthony was mad. He quit 
Italy vowing vengeance. 

Back again in the privacy of the 
Foreign Office, Young Anthony thun- 
dered and wept. He wanted Britain to 
avenge his honor. He wanted warships 
to terrorize the Italian coasts, and war- 
planes to threaten the interior, and 
most of all he wanted the British lion 
to have at Mussolini . . . to tear him 
limb from limb. The amused chiefs 
patted the young man’s fevered brow 
and reassured him; they pointed out 
that the time for action was not yet. 
The British lion must first be wormed, 
and trained down fine for a fight that 
might possibly involve the crown. 

In a way, Eden’s interview with 
Mussolini typifies his brief and bewil- 
dering career. He was without power 
and prestige. He was a front for a 
group of strong-arm men, a tempting 
morsel of bait for a peace-hungry elec- 
torate, and the internationalist gilt on 
a solid hunk of British Imperial gin- 
gerbread. He was cast in a role written 
to prove to the world that Britain was 
not as other nations, moved by self- 
interest, but self-sacrificing, humane, 
pacific. Young Anthony was the tool 
of a gang of realists who had never 
believed all that League stuff, who had 
no use for the “frogs” or the ‘“‘ice- 
creamers below the Brenner Pass,” 
but who feared the ‘“Bolshies’”—in 
short, the Colonel Blimps, the “Bri- 
tannia-rules-the-waves” and the “what- 


we-have-we-hold” boys. And young 
Anthony was ineluctably bound to 
them by the firmest of all bonds—the 
“old school tie.” 

He’s on his own now, although he 
won't be for very long. He'll come 
back, in a brand new suit of armor, 
and with another plume. Maybe he’ll 
get to be Prime Minister some day, as 
many prophesy. Others think he may 
come back as Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs for the Soviet British Empire. 
While a few see him hanged long be- 
fore that time, hanged with his “old 
school tie.” 


Neville Chamberlain 

But right now, the youthful Mr. 
Eden is “out” and the not so young 
Mr. Chamberlain is “in.” Going on 
his seventieth year and troubled by a 
persistent case of the gout, Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain hardly pre- 
sents the picture, however, of a states- 
man whose greatest and longest days 
are yet before him. For the dignified 
Birmingham citizen, who is looked 
upon as the symbol of the calm, un- 
hurried English middle-class business 
man, has himself acknowledged that 
he is in the twilight of his political 
career. His accomplishments have 
never taken London by storm; he 
never was the dashing, opportunistic 
type; of the conservative Prime Min- 
isters in England’s recent history, he 
is perhaps the most cautious of all. 
“A good town clerk of Birmingham in 
a lean year,” Lloyd George said of him 
several years ago when assessing his 
public achievements. 

Lloyd George may have been a little 
harsh, but it is true that until Neville 
Chamberlain was forty-five his public 
services had been limited to Birming- 
ham, which had already given England 
Joseph Chamberlain, his father, and 
Austen Chamberlain, his _ brother. 
When the World War broke out, 
Neville Chamberlain was asked to 
serve as Director-General of the Na- 
tional Services. He filled the position 
for a year but the duties were not 
clearly defined—Chamberlain wasn’t 
the type to dig around and stir up 
things to be dene—and he resigned a 
year later. The job was not important, 
he thought, but he did nothing to make 
it so. He dropped out of the political 
spotlight because he had neither the 
disposition nor the desire to move along 
with it, and it was not until 1922 that 
he was hauled up out of the shadows 
to become Postmaster-General. 

When Stanley Baldwin became 
Prime Minister in 1923, he formed a 
strong political friendship with the 
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orthodox Chamberlain—a friendship 
that eventually carried Chamberlain 
into the position of Prime Minister he 
holds today. Up through the nineteen. 
twenties and until a few months after 
the Coronation, calm, capable Cham- 
berlain filled various Government 
posts. Each time it was a case not 
of Chamberlain moving into a new 
office, but the office moving in around 
him. Particularly suited to his busi- 
ness training was the position of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

“Too capable, too aloof, to be hu- 
man,” they said of Chamberlain when 
he was slated to replace Baldwin last 
year. But Chamberlain resented this 
popular impression of himself and 
went out of his way to correct it. 
During a financial crisis he sent let- 
ters to the editors of the local press 
commenting on birds in the London 
parks. But even these supposedly “hu- 
man” documents carried no _ more 
warmth than a budget sheet from 
the exchequer files. 

Despite his lack of color, Chamber- 
lain was appointed to succeed Stanley 
Baldwin as Prime Minister when the 
latter had wound up L’Affaire Simpson 
and the Coronation. He had the sup- 
port of business even though few busi- 
ness men knew him. He could count 
his close friends on his fingers, was not 
approachable in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons, and was never 
seen in the smoking-room. 

Neville Chamberlain has little sym- 
pathy for the idealists, believing they 
would resort to war in order to keep 
peace. Chamberlain would make peace 
by avoiding war. If Italy presents a 
threat to British peace, mollify her. 
If Germany presents a threat to Brit- 
ish peace, mollify her. If a small na- 
tion presents a threat to British peace, 
suppress her. For Chamberlain’s real- 
ism is entirely dimensional. Britain 
will make no concessions except to 
those who are large enough to put up 
a big front. 


The Prime Minister hopes eventu- 
ally to effect a four-power agreement 
which would isolate the Soviet from 
the rest of Europe. Italy, Germany, 
and France—according to this rea- 
soning—would form the bloc against 
communism. But what will happen to 
Central Europe when Germany and 
Italy start scrambling for more terri 
tory is certain to cause John Bul! some 
serious worry. For the time being, 
however, Chamberlain’s chief concern 
is to keep the Fascist states from find- 
ing a casus belli—for which Great 
Britain is not yet sufficiently prepared 
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ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Soon the waters of the Colorado 





OWN Main Street roll two rick- 

ety old Fords, packed almost to 

overflowing with Indians from 
thenearby reservation. Their fat, grin- 
ning faces are streaked with green and 
yellow, red and purple dyes. Mud from 
the banks of the swirling Colorado 
River cakes their hair. Despite the 
choking Arizona heat, the squaws are 
wearing Six or seven petticoats—more 
ii they own them—necklaces and ear- 
ings, row on row of rings and brace- 
kts. Around their heads the men have 
wirled huge, multi-colored kerchiefs. 
I's Saturday night—big night in Yuma 
-and they have come to watch the 
crowds, to buy some pop at the refresh- 
nent booths and some beads at the 
ive-and-ten. For they have money 
nowadays, lots of it; they have jobs— 
ilping to build the All-American 
Canal. 

Farmers and their wives from Yuma 
Valley, once desert land but now lux- 
wiant with four crops every year, pour 
into the city, too. Main Street is lined 
wlidly with cars; a string of cars is 
wen parked right down the center. So 
they leave their autos on a sidestreet, 
walk, stopping to greet old friends, to 
wssip. They’re heading for the shops, 
it they have money; they also want 
to buy. Later, perhaps, they’ll pile into 
he Yuma or the Lyric Theatre for the 
ktest double feature. After that, into 
drugstore for a drink. 

Everywhere they go they will find 
towds. The lobby of the San Carlos 
Hotel will seethe with youngsters who 
kit town in ’33, when Yuma’s six banks 
‘losed, and who have returned because 
‘here are jobs in Yuma now, and—even 
‘etter—hope. And everywhere they go 
there will be talk of the canal: how it’s 
wing to be the biggest irrigation proj- 
‘tt in the world, the only work of man 



































sides the famed Great Wall of China 





‘at could be seen by someone on the 
Ndon; how it will make the valleys, 
itserts, and mesas of southernmost 
\alifornia and southwestern Arizona 
oom; how the money, which the Fed- 
tal Government is spending to build 
‘|has made jobs and boosted trade. 

In towns and cities all through 
‘uthwestern Arizona, in the Imperial 










Valley of California, just across the 
State line, the scene will be the same. 
Crowded streets, crowded stores, jobs 
and money and hope for the future. In 
the rest of the country people may 
worry about the recession; here busi- 
ness is booming. Elsewhere they may 





Yuma InpraAns: Before the coming of the 
white man, these genuine All-Americans 


irrigated their land by damming the 
Colorado with cottonwood trees, mud and 
brush. 


wonder if another depression is coming; 
here talk is all of bigger, ever-better 
business. Gloats the El Centro Post- 
Press: “‘Big Ditch’ to Assure Pros- 
perity.” And in -another headline: 
“Business Boosted.”’ Look for yourself, 
say the papers; see what the canal has 
done. Before the work began Winter- 
haven, California, consisted of a garage, 
a couple of gasoline pumps, two resi- 
dences; now it has a modern apartment 
house, a drug store, a lumber yard, a 
cotton gin, entertainment resorts of 
every description, and 75 permanent 
homes. Tom Worthington, the unoffi- 
cial “Mayor,” estimates that business 
has increased by 1,000 per cent in the 
past two years. And he warns: 
“Don’t get the idea that Winter- 
haven is a boom town, built of boards 
and phoney fronts. It’s not. Of the 45 
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will irrigate America’s Sahara 


By HAROLD LAVINE and VIOLET EDWARDS 


business establishments in town, every 
one is housed in a building that would 
do justice to a metropolitan center. 
Permanence has been our watchword.” 


Those Draglines 


Midnight, and the Indians on Main 
Street will squeeze into their wheezy 
Fords and start back for the reserva- 
tion. The farmers and their wives, 
bundles piled high on the rear seats of 
their cars, will leave for home. As they 
drive off, in the distance they will see 
long strings of lights, bobbing up and 
down in the darkness—giant draglines 
scooping up the sands of the desert, 15 
cubic yards of sand at each scoop. 

Those draglines have been working 
day and night since August, 1934. They 
are ripping an 80-mile-long scar across 
the Southwest—z20o feet wide at the 
top, 134 feet wide at the bottom, and 
22 feet deep—from the hills that bor- 
der the lower Colorado down through 
America’s “Sahara” and into Califor- 
nia’s dusty Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys. In the fall of this year they 
will have completed their work. Then, 
Imperial Dam, rooted on steel and 
wood in the mud of the turbulent Colo- 
rado’s bed, will shunt the red, silty 
waters of the river into the gigantic 
ditch. More than a year will pass while 
the silt is sealing up the sides and bot- 
tom of the canal against seepage. When 
that is done—and it should be early 
in 1940—the canal will be ready. The 
engineers will put the desilting works 
in operation: through 1,000 miles of 
district canals in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys will begin to bubble 
clear precious water to more than 
500,000 acres of farm land. 

Later—just when has not yet been 
decided—another 1,000 miles of dis- 
trict canals may be cut in the bleached 
deserts and mesas of the Southwest. 
These lands, where mesquite and sage- 
brush today are the only crops, will 
bloom as luxuriantly as Yuma Valley 
does. 


Prosperity Canal 


And that is why there is hope in the 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys and in 
southwestern Arizona—hope for the 
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greatest and most enduring period of 
prosperity that has ever been experi- 
enced there. No longer will the valleys 
have to depend upon the old Imperial 
Canal, which twists its way through 
Mexico for miles before it reaches Cali- 
fornia, sending most of its water into 
the ranches below the border, and leav- 
ing only a trickle for the valleys, a 
trickle which may disappear in times 
of drought. There was such a drought 
three years ago, causing farmers to lose 





crops are harvested, they will have 
money, since the crops of the South- 
west have always brought compara- 
tively good prices, even in the worst 
days of the agricultural depression. So 
the cities and towns of Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys and of southwestern 
Arizona will boom—at least that is 
what bankers and business men and 
workers and newspaper editors say in 
Yuma, Winterhaven, El Centro, Holt- 
ville, Brawley, and Westmorland. 


Bic Ditcu: Draglines have been working night and day since August, 1934. They are 
ripping an 8o-mile-long scar across the Southwest. 


a great deal more than $10,000,000. 

Moreover, because of the desilting 
works, the water from the All-American 
Canal will be clear water. And that 
will mean a saving to farmers of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 a year—the 
present cost of removing the silt that 
is deposited in the district canals. 
Later, when the Yuma Main Canal is 
linked with the All-American, Yuma 
Valley farmers also will save $1,000,- 
000 yearly in silt-removal costs. 

To business men the All-American 
Canal will mean trade—millions of 
dollars in trade—first because of the 
added income that it will bring to farm- 
ers, and secondly because the new dis- 
trict canals, when they are built, will 
carry water to 500,000 acres of what 
are now wastelands. These lands, which 
need only water to produce bounteous 
crops of melons, alfalfa, lettuce, citrus 
fruits, and long-staple cotton, are 
owned by the Federal Government, and 
will be thrown open to homesteaders 
after the district canals are cut. Thou- 
sands of farmers—nobody dares to esti- 
mate how many—are expected to settle 
on them, for the country has year- 
round sunshine and soil as fertile as 
the best in America, with no danger of 
drought, and little danger of pestilence. 
The settlers will need homes, farm tools 
and seed to get started. And, once their 


Meanwhile, the draglines keep biting 
their way into the desert. Three stories 
in height, 800 tons in weight, they had 
to be torn apart completely before they 
could be moved to Arizona. The dis- 
mantled pieces of each machine filled a 
freight car. Unloading them and then 
assembling them again took almost 
seven weeks. They are built on skids. 
They move by shoving the skids for- 
ward, then rolling after. They can go 
uphill or downhill—most anywhere, in 
fact—under their own power. Their 
buckets are large enough to hold a 
seven-passenger car with ease. 


Force Account 


On 20 miles of the canal—the section 
around Calexico in California—the 
drag-lines were not used, however. 
Farmers in the Imperial Valley, hit by 
the drought, were in need of relief. 
So it was decided to dig that section 
by hand. Nearly 300 farmers were 
hired with their four-mule teams. 
Under the burning California sun they 
went to work. Their mules, dragging 
crude steel buckets, called fresnos, 
scooped up the earth where the canal 
was to be and dragged it to one side. 
The farmers upended the buckets, 
dumped the earth, then drove their 
mules back for another load. The job 
took nearly two years. Where the 
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ground was hard, too hard for the 


buckets to bite into, the mules were | 


hitched to plows, which loosened the 
earth. As the canal grew deeper, run- 
ways were built along the steep banks. 
The mules scrambled up them with 
loads, slid down them with empty 
fresnos jangling behind. The drivers 
panted, cursed, and sweated as they 
stumbled after. f 

The Force Account (for that is what 
the farmers were called) lived in huts 


and tents and shacks, which they put | 


together near the canal. Here they 


brought their wives and children. When | 


one stretch was finished they vacated 


their ramshackle homes, built new ones | 


near the new stretch. Their wives 
cooked for them and washed their 
clothes; their children played in the 


sun and helped to care for the mules, | 


This was primitive living, and primi- 
tive engineering—sharp contrast with 
the model towns erected by the con- 
tractors for their workers, and the in- 
tricate machinery used in the rest of 
the project. Just below Imperial Dam, 
for example, the Morrison-Winston- 
Utah Company has built a town for 
more than 500 persons, with 28 huge 
dormitories, 20 cottages, a general store, 
a mess hall, a hospital, a bar. At the 
camp of the W. E. Callahan Construc- 
tion Company and Gunther and Shir- 
ley, on the Quechan Indian reservation 
near Yuma, many of the buildings are 
equipped with air-conditioning. 


Bribery 


It took quite some wrangling, in- 
cidentally, before the Quechans would 
permit the erection of the camp on their 
land. To every offer that was made by 
Major L. D. Crawford, the ex-Army 
flyer who is the Callahan Company’ 
foremost engineer, the fat, old Quechan 
chief (he stands 6 feet 6 inches in his 
bare feet) would merely grunt. He 
wouldn’t answer. He’d just grunt. 4 
younger tribesman finally took Majot 
Crawford to one side and told him that 
his chief really was quite willing to 
grant the request, but just wanted to 
see if he couldn’t wangle a ride in the 
engineer’s small, red monoplane. The 
Major offered the chief a ride; the chie! 


smiled and said that it would be all§ 


right to build the camp on Quechan 
land. 

Old burial grounds caused nearly 
much trouble. There were three 0 
them in the path of the canal, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, which 
supervises the construction, appointed 
engineer Bert Wilson to supervise th 
removal of the bodies. The Bureau gat 
Wilson an official title, Chief Ghoul, 
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and told him that before he could dis- 
turb any grave he would first have to 
get permission from the descendants 
of the man buried there. Wilson got 









the permission; but he won’t tell how. 

He will tell, though, about the day 
a Mexican laborer on his grave-digging 
sang ran up to him to say that he’d 
just discovered the grave of his uncle. 
‘I betcha,” said the Mexican, “‘we dig 
him up and he’s preserved just perfect. 
Always pickled when he was alive. He’s 
still pickled, I bet.”” And sure enough, 
when they dug up the body it was 
‘preserved just perfect.”’ Not liquor, 
however, but the dry sands of the 
desert were responsible, Wilson says. 














Desilting the Water 


Pride of the Reclamation Bureau’s 
engineers are the desilting works, on 
which Yuma, Imperial and Coachella 
Valley farmers depend to remove the 
nud from the waters of the canal. The 
nly plant of its kind in the world, it 
vill consist of six large basins, arranged 
in pairs, each 789 feet long, 269 feet 
wide, and with a depth of 14 feet. The 
Colorado River, whose current is so 
‘pid that it tears up its bed and swirls 
the silt along, will pour into the basins 
through headgates. Once inside, the 
‘iver will slow its pace, and the silt will, 
therefore, settle, leaving clear water to 
verflow into a channel that will lead 
‘0 the All-American Canal. Seventy- 
‘Wo machines, especially invented for 
he canal, will scrape the mud from the 
‘ottoms of the basins and push it to- 
vard subterranean conduits, whence it 
will be flushed back into the river. 

From the maximum daily flow of 







































water into the canal—estimated at 
7,776 billions of gallons a day—the 
desilting plant will extract 70,000 tons 
of silt, about 75 per cent of the total. 





Force Account: Jn the Imperial Valley farmers dug 20 miles of the canal by hand. 
Double teams hitched to steel buckets scooped up the earth and dragged it to one side. 


Some 2,000 men are employed on 
the canal, and the average monthly 
payroll runs to about $200,000. All in 
all, the big ditch canal will cost some- 
where between $26,000,000 and $38,- 
000,000. The Federal Government is 
paying for it, but the money will all be 
returned within 4o years (though with- 
out interest) by the farmers who use 
the water. Under the contract which 
the Government has signed with the 
farmers of Imperial Valley—the first 
group to benefit—payments will not 
begin until one year after construction 
is completed. For the next five years, 
the farmers will repay 1 percent of the 
cost of the canal annually. That is to 
say, if the cost is $30,000,000 they will 
pay $300,000 per year. For ten years 
after, the annual payments will be 2 
percent, or approximately $600,000. 
Three percent, or $900,000 a year, will 
be paid for the remaining 25 years. 

Each farmer will pay on the basis 
of the number of acres of land that he 
owns. Thus, as more and more land 
is brought under irrigation, the cost to 
each farmer will decrease. 


Old and New Stuff 


Hundreds of years ago, before the 
coming of the white man, the Quechan, 
or Yuma, Indians would irrigate their 
land by damming the Colorado with 
cottonwood trees, mud and brush. They 
felled the cottonwoods by lighting fires 
under them, dragged them into the 
river by sheer muscle. When the river 
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overflowed its banks, they diverted the 
water into a canal, which they had dug 
with hand-made, wooden shovels. 

Today, steel and concrete Boulder 
Dam at the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado, and other modern dams along its 
course scientifically regulate the flow of 
the river, storing up water during flood 
time, letting it out in times of drought. 
Modern canals bring the water into the 
farmlands. And soon, there will be the 
All-American to bring more water into 
more land. 

Descendants of those same Quechans 
who irrigated their land by hand are 
helping now to build the All-American. 
It’s they who roll into Yuma every 
Saturday night, many of them painted 
and bedecked, to stare and giggle and 
spend their share of the money that is 
being poured into the community by 
the Federal Government. 

Thus continues the story of man’s 
battle to wrest a living from the desert, 
a story that has reached its climax in 
the building of the All-American, but 
not its culmination. Already, there is 
talk of another, even greater canal, the 
Coachella, that will branch out from 
the All-American Canal just below 
Pilot Knob in the Imperial Valley and 
cut northward for 130 miles into 
Coachella Valley. It would open up 
still more desert land, bring still more 
settlers, cause even greater prosperity. 

That, however, is something for the 
future. 





Drac Bucket: With a capacity of 15 
cubic yards of sand at each scoop. 





THE MEXICAN CHALLENGE 


The foreigner walks softly in Mexico 


He is reminded that he is not wanted 


N “the good old days” of Porfirio 
Diaz in Mexico—that was before 
1910—the foreigner was above the 

law. Americans, whatever they did 
short of murder, were rarely hailed be- 
fore the courts. The Cientificos (the 
ruling inner clique of the dictatorship), 
serving as go-betweens for ambitious 
foreign concessionaires, handed over 
the wealth of Mexico in large juicy 
gobs at bargain-counter rates. The 
masses of Mexicans were kept in harsh 
serfdom by the hard-riding Rurales 
who shot first and inquired afterwards. 

Today the foreigner in Mexico walks 
softly, very softly. At every turn he 
is pointedly reminded that he is un- 
welcome. The press heckles him; the 
laws harass him. Mexico has set up 
stiffer immigration bars than even the 
United States or the Soviet Union. De- 
portations, as with us, are frequent. 

Ninety percent of all employees in 
any business must be Mexican. ‘“‘Mex- 
ico for the Mexicans” is the militant 
slogan, though it is not entirely clear 
yet just which Mexicans are meant. 
The strongest emphasis—politicians 
and militarists gouge heavily—seems 
to be on the Mexican peasant. 

Years ago the stock story, supposed 
to be funny and derogatory, was that 
of the tourist who asks naively: 

“Who owns the mines?” 

“The British and Americans.” 

“Who owns the oil?” 

“The British and Americans.” 
“The railroads?” 

“The British and Americans.” 
“The land?” 
‘“‘Americans, 

Spaniards.” 
“The textile factories?” 

“The Spanish and the French.” 
“The hardware business?” 

“The Germans.” 

“The banks?” 

“The Americans, the British, the 
French, the Germans, the Spaniards.” 

“What in blazes do the Mexicans 
do?” 

“They stand on the corner and shout 
‘Viva Mexico!’ ” 

The Mexicans today are shouting 
“Viva Mexico!” harder than ever, but 
now they are putting meaning into 
their shouts. Many inroads on foreign 


the British and the 





By CARLETON BEALS 





MEXICAN INDIAN: This man is not really a 
beast of burden. He has acquired a social 
conscience, and a hatred for the foreigner. 


ownership have been made. Mexico 
now claims that most American prop- 
erty in the country was acquired at 
a song, often in shady ways, that its 
value was then written up to flossy 
proportions, that many times over this 
fictional write-up has been taken out 
in profits. Mexico must own its own 
resources, is the cry. As a result, it is 
a little difficult these days to know 
just who is going to own what and 
when and how. The only clear thing 
is that foreign capital, particularly 
American capital, is the black villain 
in the piece. The Mexican people de- 
mand economic and political liberty; 
the Mexican nation demands political 
and economic autonomy. 


American Imperialism 


For thirty years no one has been 
able to stop for long this advancing 
sea of social change. When President 
Francisco Madero showed a tendency 
to curb foreign activities, the British 
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oil interests (partly owned by the Brit- 
ish government) helped kick him 
down the chute by backing the bloody 


Indian militarist, Victoriano Huerta, ° 


British support spelled Huerta’s doom 
in Washington. Woodrow Wilson 
helped put him down the chute. The 
result of such meddling was more revo- 
lution than ever. In 1916-17, our 
Pershing expedition merely excited the 
constitutional delegates at Querétaro to 
more radical measures. Since then we 
have attempted to hold back the tide 
by celebrating’compromise agreements 
with Carranza, Obregon, Calles: each 
of these agreements has crumbled, 
mean less today than they ever did. A 
certain American mining interest once 
shipped a million cartridges to a rebel 
with Washington’s consent. The oil 
interests subsidized Carranza and later 
the bandit Pelaez. We have used armed 
intervention, coercion, the Big Stick, 
diplomatic pressure, friendship, but 
whatever the methods we have utilized, 
the one fact is outstanding: Mexican 
nationalism is all the more militant to- 
day; the efforts to eliminate foreign 
control of national resources more de- 
termined than ever before. 


What are the results to date? Since | 


1915, the year of the first land- 
distribution decree, nearly 48,000,000 
acres of land have been taken away 
from large estates and given to the 


peasants. Of this, probably 4,500,000 | 
to 5,000,000 acres represented Ameri- § 


can holdings, with an estimated value 
of about $100,000,000. American hold- 
ings seized prior to 1920 were awarded 
nominal amounts by a Mixed Claims 


Commission. The Bucareli and Mor- | 
row agreements tried to limit or stop J 


the Mexican land program. But if 


these succeeded briefly, in a short time’ 


the militant peasant movement—and 
today nearly 
armed—forced a resumption of land 
distribution. The efforts to carry oul 
the Morrow pact not to expropriate 
land resulted in a reign of terror 
rural districts, the killing of hundreds 
of peasant leaders. Now Cardenas has 
declared he intends to complete the 
land program without fear or favor. 
Every day sees large new areas turned 
over to peasant cooperatives. 
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It has taken the Mexican govern- 
ment twenty-three years to control the 
il industry, and the end is not yet in 
jght. That struggle led to armed ban- 
ditry subsidized by certain oil interests, 
i) diplomatic mud-slinging, and almost 
0 the brink of war on at least two 
ccasions. 1915-28 may be roughly 
described as the period during which 
Mexico fought to force registration 
{ titles and the taking out of drilling 
yrmits. This was finally crowned with 
success. The years 1917-28 represent 
the period during which Mexico tried 
) nationalize the sub-soil. This right 
yas finally recognized by Washington 
in 1928 on all property acquired subse- 
quent to 1917. But new restrictions 
were put on even pre-I9I7 property. 
The period from 1936-38 represents an 
diort to impose royalties on all pro- 
duction, including that of property ac- 
quired prior to 1917, a step excluded 
ty the Morrow agreement in 1928. 






















® lhe British companies have acceded 





0 this; the American companies are 
till fighting it. 

Government and employee owner- 
ship of railways has been expanding. 
In 1936 the Ferrocarril of Torreon, 
‘. A., was sold by a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company to 
a workers’ cooperative for $15,000, 
ind $446,699 capital was written off. 
That same year the Atlixco and San 
Rafael Railway was taken over by the 
employees, who have since been ex- 
nding the line. In June, 1937, the 
National Railways of Mexico (7,000 
nles of track) was nationalized by 
wppressing the railroad debt and the 
reign-owned minority equity. Prom- 
se of future appraisal and issuance of 
vernment bonds was made. In Au- 
gust the employees took over the To- 
luca, Tenango and San Juan Railway. 

















Restricting Foreigners 





In the mining industry, ownership 
’ now contingent upon the mainte- 
lance of active operations. No new 
aims can be granted or sold to for- 
tigners. New metal export regulations 
lave been put into effect. Laws are 
low being urged to force companies 
0 re-invest 25 percent of their gross 
m tcelpts in Mexico. 

One could go on to recite a long list 
i restrictions now affecting foreign- 
mned retail business, foreign sales- 
nen, banking, and insurance. 

Social legislation and various new 
ureaus make possible further elimina- 
on or more rigid control of foreign- 
ned business. The 1936 Expropria- 
on Law, modifying the 1857 eminent 
tomain law, permits the government 



































































to acquire all land, housing, manufac- 


turing plants, mines, oil wells, etc., 
“necessary for public and social wel- 
fare.” The 1937 National Economy 
Law permits the Ministry of National 
Economy, if social welfare demands 
it, to oblige all producers in any given 
industry to join government-controlled 
non-profit associations to handle the 
entire output, set quotas, fix prices and 
market. The General Petroleum Ad- 
ministration may control quotas, out- 
put, storage, and distribution of all 
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ENGLISH SPOKEN: Although the American businessman is disliked in 
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sions, the British companies left the 
united front with the American com- 
panies and agreed to abide by all Mex- 
ican laws. Thereby they won valuable 
concessions. For ten years the Ameri- 
can oil companies, not liking even the 
Morrow compromise, have followed the 
punitive tactic of keeping production 
down in order to curtail the govern- 
ment’s tax income and to force more 
lenient policies. The British, needing 
an oil supply on this side of the At- 
lantic for war purposes in case the 
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Mexico, the 


American tourist receives a ready welcome. 


private companies and may itself ex- 
plore, develop, store and market oil. 
A recent Supreme Court decision makes 
all private processing machinery, as 
that for henequén, minerals, sugar, 
cotton, etc., available to all independ- 
ent, private, and cooperative growers 
and producers. 

Government production in oil, be- 
gun ten years ago to supply the Na- 
tional Railways and the government, 
is now being expanded. The Govern- 
ment has entered the general market 
as a competitor; on part of its hold- 
ings, on a fifty-fifty basis with British 
capital. A large fleet of government 
tankers is being built. 

Government and workers’ coopera- 
tive railroading, as we have seen, has 
expanded. The government has also 
gone heavily into sugar-growing and 
refining. The government Banco de 
Mexico dominates. Rural financing is 
carried on entirely by the government 
through the Ejido and Land banks. 
Other government banks finance small 
business and industry. 


American Stupidity 


In this general process, British busi- 
ness has suffered less than American, 
particularly in the oil industry. Ten 
years ago, during the bitter struggle 
over property registration and conces- 





Rumanian, Near Eastern, and Dutch 
Indies fields should be cut off, have 
constantly expanded their operations. 

More recently the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been endeavoring to force 
all companies to pay royalties. The 
American companies have refused. As 
a warning, the government utilized a 
very excellent technicality to national- 
ize 350,000 acres belonging to the 
Standard Oil of California. But the 
British promptly acceded, agreeing to 
pay from 15 to 35 percent royalties, 
and as a result were awarded the fabu- 
lously rich Poza Rica field to which 
their titles were somewhat in doubt. 
Ten years ago, American companies 
produced 70 percent of Mexico’s oil; 
today the British companies produce 
60 percent; with the new arrangements, 
will probably produce 75 percent. They 
have made hay while the American 
companies sulked. 

In trade, however, no country has 
fared so well as the United States, 
though both Germany and Japan have 
made inroads. Germany has spread 
propaganda wholesale. German con- 
cerns force all employees to contribute 
to the Nazi cause. Though German, 
and also French department stores, 
have financed Fascist and anti- 
there is no evidence 
Gold Shirt organization, 


Semitic drives, 
the 


that 
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which recently staged a little fracas 
near the border, is at present thus 
aided. Germany, through the use of 
special trade marks and barter for 
metals and oil (incidentally assisted 
by British and American companies), 
has opened a larger field in the Mexican 
market. British exports to Mexico are 
now down to third place, and German 
trade continues to expand. 


Demands for Action 


American interests bitterly opposed 
to the present Mexican régime and 
Roosevelt’s good-will policy, are de- 
manding that we cease assisting Mex- 
ico by our silver purchase program. 
Metal constitutes 76 percent of Mexi- 
co’s exports and provides 13 percent 
of her revenues. In the first nine months 
of 1937 Washington bought $22,000,- 
ooo worth of Mexican silver (at about 
five cents an ounce over market price) 
and about $28,000,000 worth of Mex- 
ican gold. Put an end to this, the com- 
plainants say, and Mexican economy 
would crumple up, and Cardenas would 
have to behave himself. The matter 
is not so simple as that. 

When the British first devaluated 
the pound, a Mexico City daily, with 
naive local self-esteem, headlined: 
Great Britain imitates Mexico.. Mex- 
ico, in 1930, facing serious depression, 
its treasury in a bad way, by abandon- 
ing the gold standard pegged the peso 
at 3.60 to the dollar (a big devalua- 
tion), balanced the budget, placed a 
big obstacle in the way of the impor- 
tation of many foreign goods, and gave 
its own exports a rapid boost. Imme- 
diately mines, especially silver mines 
long closed, reopened—Mexico thereby 
came through the depression with col- 
ors flying, and with no unemployment, 
while 10,000,000 Americans were 
tramping the streets. 

The Mexican prosperity trend was 
definitely strengthened by the Roose- 
velt silver-purchase scheme. In 1932, 
Mexico’s export of mineral products 
totalled 235,000,000 pesos; in 1935, 
approximately 600,000,000 pesos. Were 
the Washington administration to cut 
off silver purchases, it would indeed 
be upsetting. Mexico’s prosperity 
would be badly stalled and along with 
it, we suspect, much American business 
in Mexico. 

Those who argue for this drastic 
step forget that the silver purchase pol- 
icy was adopted, not so much to help 
Mexico, but to help our own silver in- 
dustry and promote our foreign trade. 
Mexico is today our sixth largest mar- 
ket. Critics claim that benefits are 
offset by our metal purchases and tour- 





ist expenditures: The latter would 
probably leave American shores any- 
way. And it is a slow process, as Sec- 
retary Hull has discovered, to build up 
permanent international trade. 

Mexico is not showing herself prop- 
erly grateful for good-will, her critics 
claim. The Mexicans retort that if 
good-will is merely an instrument to 
force the halting of social reform, then 
it is a very pernicious sort of good-will. 
If our buying of silver is meant as a 
bribe to halt the agrarian program or 
to deny higher wages in the oil indus- 
try, then it is a costly boon. Appar- 
ently to insure the customary Amer- 
ican Treasury silver purchases for 
January, Mexico had to set aside the 
orders of the government Arbitration 
Board in the wage dispute with the oil 
companies. 

Mexico’s answer to such an uncer- 
tain silver situation has been further to 
raise tariff barriers drastically in order 
to prevent demoralization of her 
money, thereby delivering an upper- 
cut to Secretary Hull’s trade reciproc- 
ity doctrines. However, for semi- 
colonial countries, tariffs intelligently 
applied are highly beneficial. We used 
the tariff to free ourselves from the 
yoke of British capital and build up our 
industries. 


Diplomatic Threats 


Mexico for sometime has been re- 
sentful that she buys twice as much 
from us as we purchase from her; more 
recently she has become resentful over 
the veiled diplomatic warnings of Un- 
der-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
by various diplomatic protests con- 
cerning tariffs and against her awards 
of higher wages in the oil industry. 
Mexico has been greatly angered by 
the increasing anti-Mexican propa- 
ganda put out by American petroleum 
and mining companies, which she feels 
is likely to bring about a resumption 
of our previous traditional policy of 
coercion and meddling. 

Whatever the merit or lack of merit 
in attempting to protect certain Amer- 
ican property rights in Mexico, our re- 
cent use of diplomatic pressure to try 
to prevent the Mexican workers from 
increasing their wages, makes Mexico 
more than ever convinced of the right- 
eousness of her nationalistic program. 
She feels that her measures to control 
corporate wealth and elevate living 
standards are very similar to those of 
our own New Deal, and have even 
more justification in her case because 
the so-called “economic royalists” are 
aliens. She argues that if some 1o,- 
000,000 of her people, not now con- 
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sumers of so-called civilized goods, are 
given decent living standards, thereby 
becoming a market for outside goods. 
in a few years we can sell her not 
merely $100,000,000 but $250,000,009 
worth of goods. 


Favoring the British 


The growing propaganda against 
Mexico by American oil interests, the 


increasing danger of diplomatic antag. ' 


onism, is leading Mexican officials to 
believe that the country’s economic 
life would be less exposed if her trade 
were tied up more with Europe than 
the United States. Ever since the last 
years of Diaz’ dictatorship, the tend- 
ency has been whenever possible to 
favor British rather than American cap- 
ital. For some years now the bright- 
est spot in our trade with Latin Amer- 
ica (where we control a smaller pro- 
portion than we did twenty-five years 
ago), has been Mexico. But with the 
new barter arrangements with England 
and Germany and the new high tar- 
iffs, our trade with Mexico is definitely 
threatened, while that of Germany, 
Japan, and England will likely increase 
rapidly. 

The curious process seems under 
way by which the United States is al- 
lying itself with the Fascist and Nazi- 
controlled countries of Latin America 
more than with the progressive, more 
democratic nations. This is in part due 
to the fact that in South America, 
Yankee companies producing raw ma- 
terials are themselves playing hand 
and glove, regardless of economic and 
political consequences to us, with the 
Italians and Germans. 
raw-product sales profits, in no way 
benefiting the United States, by Amer- 
ican corporate interests with large in- 
vestments to the South, are considered 
more important than our broader trade 
policies or even the future national se- 
curity of our country. A sympathetic 
clique in our own State Department is 
abetting this tendency. 

Thus we have given a $60,000,000 
gold credit and have offered to loan 
battleships to Brazil, one of the worst 
tyrannies in the world, run by a gov 
ernment under the thumb of the Ger- 
mans and Italians. We have just sent 
naval advisers to Peru, another Fascist- 
like country, ruled by a dictator who 
loves not democracy and who is little 
more than a puppet of the Italians and 
very much under the control of the 
Japanese. In contrast to this we are 
rapidly coming to swords points with 
the most progressive government on the 
two continents, the strongest bulwark 
against Fascism—that of Mexico. 


Immediate 
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expansion this nation has known 

since the World War is called for 
in President Roosevelt’s special mes- 
sage to Congress on national defense. 
\lready pending, as this is written, are 
the War and Navy department appro- 
priation bills for the coming fiscal year, 
amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000. 
The new program of naval building, if 
authorized, will ultimately cost another 
$1,000,000,000. 

What do the newspapers of the 
United States—those watchdogs of the 
Treasury and independent interpreters 
of events—think of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ninistration’s preparedness program? 

Among themselves, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States have 
areed not to build battleships larger 
than 35,000 tons and cruisers heavier 
than 10,000 tons. Last month the Jap- 
anese Government, in reply to a note 
ent by each of the leading naval 
powers, declined to say whether or not 
it was building warships which ex- 
veded in tonnage or guns the provi- 
ons of the Naval Treaty of 1936. 
This defiant attitude, together with the 
tse of Hitler in Germany, Mussolini’s 
successful defiance of the British Navy 
in the Mediterranean, and Japanese 
weressiveness in the Far East have 
used feverish naval-building pro- 
sams to be undertaken in Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and a number of 
wmaller countries. The United States 
s the last nation of any importance to 
titer this race. 

“Only a national emergency could 
listify so vast an expenditure by a 
vernment already deeply in debt,” 
ieclares the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
But,” it goes on, “the emergency is 
tal and grave. When Japan de- 
tounced the Washington and London 
teaties, the stage was set for a world- 
tide naval race.” Viewed in the mass, 
Y€ are told, the arms race is sheer 
lly, “but as long as it cannot be 
‘opped by common agreement, no 
‘ation with large interests and respon- 
‘bilities can afford to run the terrible 


Je greatest program of military 











































unanimity on the question of the new naval program 


By BURT M. McCONNELL 


risks of staying out of it.” As the 
Kansas City Journal-Post explains: 
“The full significance of the Presi- 
dent’s armaments message can be ap- 
preciated fully only in light of his Chi- 
cago speech of October 5, when he 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
NoAH WAS A PIKER 


militantly denounced the practices of 
the aggressor nations. He said: 

“*The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort in opposition 
to those violations of treaties and those 
ignorings of human instincts which 
today are creating a state of interna- 
tional anarchy and instability from 
which there is no escape through mere 
isolation or neutrality.’ 

“The most significant statement in 
his armaments message was this: 

“ “As National Commander of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
it is my constitutional duty to report 
to the Congress that our national de- 
fense is, in light of the increasing ar- 
maments of other nations, inadequate 
for purposes of national security and 
requires increase for that reason.’ 

“The first statement meant the 
abandonment of isolation as a national 
policy. The second, added to the first, 
means that we accompany that aban- 
donment by entering the international 
armaments race. Our position in world 
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OUR FOURTH-ESTATE LOOKS 
AT THE NAVY 


A surve of the nation’s newspapers reveals little 
y pap 


affairs becomes approximately the 
same as that of Great Britain, a non- 
aggressor nation which is arming for 
protection against those who ‘violate 
treaties’ and ignore ‘humane instincts.’ 

“Vesterday’s message rounds out the 
Chicago speech as a pronouncement of 
the most positive foreign policy we 
have had since the World War. There 
have been supplementary additions to 
it from time to time in recent weeks. 

“On January 12th the President, in 
announcing that our economic ties with 
the Philippines would be extended to 
1960, in effect warned Japan that the 
United States has no intention of pull- 
ing up stakes in the Pacific. On the 
next day the Navy Department re- 
vealed that American cruisers would 
attend ceremonies opening a new Brit- 
ish naval base at Singapore, an act 
interpreted as meaning greater Anglo- 
American naval cooperation in the 
Orient. And Secretary Hull said Amer- 
ican forces are being kept in China be- 
cause this country is interested in ‘the 
preservation and encouragement of or- 
derly processes.’ ” 


Declaration of Policy 


Since our foreign policy, mentioned 
by the Kansas City paper, determines 
our naval policy, the latter is of con- 
siderable importance. Representative 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, has put into 
legislative form the President’s recom- 
mendations for a 20 percent increase 
in our Navy, and for the first time in 
several decades has framed a declara- 
tion of naval policy for the approval 
of Congress. As reported by Hanson 
W. Baldwin, naval expert of the New 
York Times, it reads: 

“Tt is declared to be the fundamental 
policy of the United States to maintain 
an adequate navy in sufficient strength 
to guard the continental United States 
by affording naval protection to the 
coast line, in both oceans.at one and 
the same time; to protect the Panama 
Canal, Alaska, Hawaii, and our insular 
possessions; to protect our commerce 
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and citizens abroad; to maintain a 
navy in sufficient strength to guarantee 
our national security, but not for ag- 
gression; to insure our national integ- 
rity, and to support our national poli- 
cies.” 


As a settled policy, observes the 
Hartford Times: 


“Tt may be taken for granted that we 
do not contemplate 2 war with Japan. 
Our possessions in the Pacific do not 
appear to make a war necessary. Japan 
does not need our small islands, having 


yond challenge in this situation. The 
prestige of the United States depends 
almost entirely upon its military readi- 
ness, in the eyes of militaristic Ger- 
many and Italy. It is quite clear from 
Mussolini’s respect for Britain in the 
Mediterranean, and Hitler’s heeding 
of warning from France and Russia, 
that armed preparedness on the part 
of non-Fascist nations has had re- 
straining effect.” 


The Navy Viewpoint 
Testifying before the House Com- 





For A LARGER Navy: Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, telling a 
House Naval Affairs Committee that “conditions are more threatening than at any time 
since 1918.” Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the committee, is at the right. 


dozens of her own spread out in the 
Pacific. The Philippines are on the 
way to independence. 

“But with Japan riding hard and 
fast behind its militarists in China, it 
would be unwise policy for the United 
States to act on the theory that we 
contemplate no clash with Nippon. It 
is only as Russia, Britain, and the 
United States assert themselves with 
firmness as to Far Eastern rights and 
interests that Japan’s military expan- 
sionists are likely to respect any limits 
to their reckless invasion of China and 
to their cool disregard of the interests 
of other Powers. 

“Aside from Japan, South and Cen- 
tral America represent a vital factor in 
our naval policy. Fascist nations such 
as Germany and Italy are seeking in- 
creasing footholds on the Western 
Hemisphere. Airplane routes are being 
established. Rapid expansion is tak- 
ing place in their trade volume. In 
Fascist policy, military, political and 
economic programs are one. 

“The Monroe Doctrine is not be- 


mittee on Naval Affairs, Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, said “political conditions in the 
world at this moment, both in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East, are far more 
threatening than at any time since 
1918, and no improvement is in sight. 
. . . The initiation of at least one 
armament bloc of three nations (Italy, 
Germany, and Japan) can not be ig- 
nored.” The Admiral then gave the 
following table, showing the present 
situation, as regards naval vessels 
among the various Powers: (The fig- 
ures for capital ships are given in an 
accompanying chart.) 

The expenditure of $1,000,000,000 
over a period of years, in the opinion 
of Navy experts, would bring our num- 
ber of comparatively modern battle- 
ships to 18, and provide two additional 
aircraft carriers, nine cruisers, twenty- 
three destroyers, and nine submarines. 
It would not, however, provide for ad- 
ditional Navy airplanes. 

The building of these vessels “would 
help tremendously to cut down unem- 





Current H istory 


ployment and revive industry,” thinks 
the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger. “The sum required is a large 
one,’ admits the Houston Chronicle. 
“but it would be spread over a period 
of years. And a clause in the Vinson 
Bill gives the President the right to 
suspend the program if and when a 
naval limitation treaty is signed,” 
Meanwhile, maintains the Denver 
Post, “preparedness is the best insur- 
ance against war.” “In the midst of 
the greatest armament race in history, 
the United States, the richest country 
in the world, invites disaster so long 
as its Army and Navy, with their air 
forces, lag behind,” asserts the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. “When gangster 
nations upset the peace of the world 
and glorify war and conquest, the only 
argument that will appeal to them is 


force,” declares the Boston Post. “Inq 


reducing its armaments, and thus try- 
ing to set an example to warlike na- 
tions, the United States,” points out 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, “has woe- 
fully weakened its own defenses. Now 
the time has come to repair its serious 
mistakes.” 


Confidence in the President 


“What the American public evi- 


dently wants,” observes the Vew Vork ] 


Herald-Tribune, “is a Navy sufficient 
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io keep up with the general wave of 


@ «pansion which has swept the world, 


but a foreign policy which will not uti- 
ize it for fighting unnecessary wars in 
the Far East or in Europe.” ‘Most 
\mericans are likely to agree with the 
President,” believes the Kansas City 
star. ““He sounds like a man who has 
10 doubt whatever of. the correctness 
of his program,” we read in the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. “His analysis of the 
yorld factors which make such a pro- 
sam essential is not open to question,” 
isthe opinion of the Cleveland News. 
‘It is a long-range program, subject to 
possible adjustments,” we are reminded 














B iy the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





True, the expenditures demanded 
vill prove a heavy burden on a gov- 
emment already struggling to meet its 
lief and emergency requirements, ad- 
nits the Houston Post, “but the world 
ituation leaves us little choice.” “In 
ut ordinary life, we provide costly 
aleguards against community evils and 
dangers,’ explains the Syracuse Her- 
iid, “and in our national life we can 
nt afford to be indifferent to potential 
attack.” In other words, points out 
he Springfield Union, “with the world 
ina state of jitters; with sacred pledges 
ad civilized morals thrown to the 












@ winds, we should be prepared, if neces- 







ary, to speak the only language that 
itenational highwaymen and mur- 
deers understand.” These, we might 
ald, are the conclusions reached by 
uch widely scattered papers as the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, New 
lork Sun, Nashville Banner, Buffalo 
Jews, Norfolk Ledger-Dis patch, Wash- 
ington Star, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
hal, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Port- 
md Oregonian, Cleveland Press, In- 
lianapolis News, Boston Herald, Min- 
wapolis Star, Birmingham Age-Herald, 
bltimore Evening Sun, Indianapolis 
‘ar, St. Paul News, Washington Post, 
thiladelphia Bulletin, Minneapolis 




















-@lurnal, Los Angeles Times, Boston 
Buveler, Chicago Daily News, Mil- 
mwkee Sentinel, St. Louis Post-Dis- 







jatch, San Francisco Call and Bulletin, 
leveland Plain Dealer, New York 
Daily News, Dayton Journal, Nashville 
‘messeean, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Yea York Times, Boston Globe, Tulsa 
‘orld, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 










yy: . e . . 
linnea polis Tribune, and Birmingham 





ews, 
These newspapers speak for the ele- 
‘ent in our population which believes 
"should co-operate with foreign na- 
‘ms in the cause of international 
Face; that a nation cannot have 
Mace without doing something to earn 
‘ On the other hand, there is a large 
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group of Americans who would have 
the United States follow the traditional 
policy of avoiding “entangling alli- 
ances;”” who believe that we should 
make no move to uphold our rights or 
protect the property of our nationals 
in any part of the world beyond our 
frontiers. “Secretary Hull wants the 
Navy to be large enough to play a part 
in policing the world,” notes the Hart- 
ford Courant. “And right there,” adds 
the Connecticut paper, “he introduces 
the note that has made an increasing 
number of people, within Congress and 
without, suspicious of the whole foreign 
policy of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion.” As for Japan, Admiral Yama- 
moto, speaking for the Navy Minister 
of that country, recently assured the 
United Press correspondent at Tokyo 
that “Japan has never contemplated 
building a navy for the purpose of 
crossing the ocean to engage in con- 
flict.” As a matter of fact, remarks the 
Omaha Evening World-Herald: 


“The chances are that should our 
whilom friends, the Japs, choose to 
make war upon the United States, they 
would find themselves fighting, not 
this country alone, but Russia and 
Great Britain as well. And the Japa- 
nese are smart enough to realize it. 
True enough, such a world calamity 
might bring Germany and Italy into 
the holocaust of destruction, though it 
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is by no means sure that both would 
be aligned with the little yellow men. 

“Excepting only for Great Britain, 
the United States already, in naval 
vessels afloat, under construction, or 
provided for, has every other nation 
outclassed. 

“There is no thought, we take it, 
that the British contemplate war upon 
their ‘American cousins.’ If this ill 
fortune should befall us, we would be 
able to meet even a British foe on even 
terms; they would have the Atlantic 
to cross, and bases to establish and 
protect, while our boys were playing 
on the home grounds. 

“This, however, is fanciful. There 
is no menace, present or prospective, 
from Great Britain. 

“What of Japan—with an ocean 
twice as wide to cross before she could 
get at us? 

“We have 17 battleships to their 
ten; 37 cruisers to their 34; 252 de- 
stroyers to their 112; 100 subs to their 
60—and an equal number of aircraft 
carriers. 

“The comparison with Italy and 
Germany weighs still more heavily in 
our favor. And it is almost as fantas- 
tic to regard them as possible invaders 
as to so regard the British. 

“Much of what the President says is 
undeniable. It is a fact that a fourth 
of the world’s population is ‘involved 
in merciless devastating conflict ;’ that 
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efforts to limit armaments have proved 
futile; that ‘armaments increase at an 
unprecedented and alarming rate.’ It 
is a fact that it is our ‘clear duty to 
protect our nation.’ And it may be a 
fact, too, that our existing and au- 
thorized national defense is ‘inade- 
quate for purposes of national secu- 
rity.’ As to this latter there exist dif- 
ferences of opinion, but due weight 
must be given the solemn conclusion 
reached by the President. 





such as the Neutrality Act contem- 
plates, such a fleet may be entirely un- 
necessary. 

“Inasmuch as military forces exist 
only to execute policy, a decision on 
the recommendations of the President 
may well be preceded by a clear un- 
derstanding of what line the United 
States is going to follow in foreign af- 
fairs. Otherwise, the danger exists 
that, however well prepared militarily, 
the people of the nation will not be 


BATTLESHIP Row: Aerial view of Los Angeles harbor, where huge super-dreadnoughts, 
the “backbone of the Navy,’ are anchored behind the newly-completed 12,500 foot 
breakwater. 


“Many, however, with all deference, 
will cling to the belief that if we dedi- 
cate ourselves to keeping out of other 
nations’ wars; to refusing to meddle; 
to refusing to go insane because others 
are; to guarding our own hearthstone 
—that if we do this we need not again 
become participants in a world war.” 


Problem of Neutrality 


“Millions of Americans feel that 
there should be a better understanding 
of what policy the new arms program is 
to support,” agrees The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, of Boston. In short, ob- 
serves the Hartford Courant: 


“Tf the defense of the nation is to 
be undertaken by means of interna- 
tional collective measures, involving 
embargoes, blockades, and sanctions 
against nations, a fleet capable of fight- 
ing in distant quarters of the world is 
a necessity. But if defense against in- 
volvements in foreign wars is to be 
sought by a policy of neutral isolation, 





prepared mentally or emotionally for 
the eventualities that may ensue.” 


A navy capable of fighting in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific at the same 
time suggests to the New Haven Reg- 
ister “danger of attack from both East 
and West. Yet what nations are capa- 
ble of such a venture?” If we wish to 
strengthen our defenses, this Connecti- 
cut paper intimates, we might well be- 
gin to pay off a portion of our national 
debt, reduce taxes, and inject a little 
confidence into our business structure. 

In the opinion of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, “the coun- 
try’s defense policy should be aimed 
primarily at defense of continental 
United States. We should limit and 
define the extent to which we shall co- 
operate with Great Britain. Are we to 
assist her in a blockade of Japan, or 
take part in a defense of Australia?” 
“The people are entitled to know 
what the Government’s actual objec- 
tives are in its foreign policy,” avers 
the Springfield Republican. Continues 


Current History 
this well-known Massachusetts daily: 


“A navy does not necessarily make 
foreign policy, although, according to 
its power and size, it may help to shape 
foreign policy. 

‘An expansion of the navy by 20 per 
cent is easily visualized in more bat- 


tleships, cruisers, and submarines. But | 


the policy that goes with it remains 
nebulous. So long as it remains nebu- 
lous it must excite suspicion and ap- 
prehension, especially among _ that 
great body of citizens who are opposed 
to entering another great war for de- 
mocracy; who are opposed to fighting 


to prevent Japanese expansion on the | 


continent of Asia or the Pacific archi- 
pelagoes adjacent to that continent: 
who are opposed to entering any in- 
formal, thinly disguised alliance with 
the ‘democratic nations’ in western 


Europe to check with military force] 


the aggressions of the current dictator- 
ships.” 


According to the Cincinnati En- 
quirer: 


“Our Navy already is vastly supe- 
rior to that of Japan and is wholly able 
to defend the United States—though 
not the investments of Americans is 
China, to be sure. After an extra bil- 
lion is spent, we still cannot expect to 
have a navy that will defeat Japan’ 
fleet in Far Eastern waters. A billion 
dollars just won’t buy that much 
navy!” 


Concludes the Christian Science 
Monitor in discussing Japan: “If Japan 
is building the 43,0o00-ton ships on 
which arguments for a_ two-to-one 


American program are largely based, 


the fact should be possible of prod. 
Ships big as skyscrapers are not hid 
under a handkerchief, nor under 4 
kimono. There are few places they 
can be launched, few shipyards to hol 
them. If the naval intelligence peop” 
do not have evidence, there is little 
likelihood that there is any to be hat: 
If they do have it, Congress should 
get it. If they do not have it, asking 
Tokyo a question with no intention 0! 
accepting ihe answer is an insult no 
only to the Japanese but to the intel 
ligence of every citizen who is asked t 
believe rumors when facts might bé 
less frightening. 

“The American people will approve 
new arms program if they can | 
shown reasonable evidence of need 10! 
it to support a foreign policy they 4? 
prove. But they will not relish beim! 
‘scared’ into navy building.” 
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Nat- 
But 
_ TOCK market crashes have very 
bu- little lasting effect upon small 
- speculators. People never aban- 
hat don their dreams of castles in the air. 
se" They still think they can run their 
de- small savings into fortunes and then 
Lint @ retire to cozy country homes with log- 
the burning fireplaces and large velvety- 
- green front lawns. 
e I know a man who was a familiar 
with igure among the small buyers in Wall 
ass Street about ten years ago. Like most 
nes other speculators at that time, it 
ee semed as though he could do noth- 
ing wrong. But when the Big Bang 
of 1929 came, he couldn’t meet margin 
requirements and was able to salvage 
- only a small fraction of his original in- 
vestment. If his health hadn’t cracked, 
supe-@ he might have made this amount do 
y able for at least a year, but doctor’s bills 
1ough @ tan very high and soon he had to draw 
ns inf§ om his insurance. His son left college 
‘a bil-@ and got a job in a department store 
ect to@ for about $15 a week. It was two 
apan's@ years before the father was able to 
billion regain his health sufficiently to con- 
much@ tribute again to the support of the 
lamily. That was the last I heard of 
him until the summer of 1936 when I 
‘cienceg™ arned that both father and son had 
Japan Yen playing the market during that 
ps onjm Year with fair success. I met the father 
to-one™ ¢ few weeks ago. His luck had been 
based. 4d, he had been unable to weather 
prooi| the severe decline of late 1937, and 
ot hidij Junior had taken a pretty bad finan- 
ider a “al beating, too. I asked him very 
s they liscreetly whether he had decided that 
to hold Vall Street didn’t pay. His reply was 
peopl Mt entirely unexpected: 
s little “The breaks just happened to go 
be had “ainst me, that’s all. All I need now 
should Sa little capital. I’ve got a sure-fire 
asking ormula to beat the market now and 
ition off [know of a stock .. .” 
ult no] There is no “sure-fire” formula for 
e inte“@f tating the market. Most small in- 
sked (MM \sstors think that the simplest way to 
ight b¢ ‘me out ahead is to buy a stock after 
thas dropped to a low figure and then 
yprove am *ll as soon as the prices shoot up 
can b@Main. Generally, it doesn’t work out 
need fof bis way. Smart investors realize that 
they 4p@ "is difficult to know exactly at what 
sh being™ttice a stock is going to find a bottom. 





They don’t buy in a declining market 








THEY STILL CHASE 
RAINBOWS 


By NELSON COBURN 


on the mere strength of low quotations 
which seem as though they ought to be 
much higher. They wait until the gen- 
eral market begins to rise before they 
buy. True, they will not make as much 
as the speculator who happens to buy 
at the precise moment that a stock hits 
its low level, but at the same time they 
know that at least there’s an even 
chance that the market will not con- 
tinue to decline. 

Another characteristic of the small 
investor is that he will often sell on a 
rising market. It is just as difficult 
to determine when the market will 
not go any higher as when it will not 
go any lower. Two years ago, my 
family physician insisted that I recom- 
mend a “safe”? stock—one that was 
sure to go up and which had very 
little possibilities of going down. I 
took great pains to point out that 
there was a large element of risk in 
every stock but when he insisted I 
suggested that he buy a certain stock 
at 55. He bought 200 shares. In three 
months the stock had climbed to 64. 
He began to get jittery and asked me 
whether I did not think it would be 
best to sell. I told him to do as he 
thought best. but that I personally 
would not sell a stock as long as the 
market trend continued to be favor- 
able. Within two months it had con- 
tinued its upward movement to 75 
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before it began to break. The stock 
was sold at 71, or seven points higher 
than my physician wanted to sell it 
for when he had attempted to pick the 
ceiling for the stock. Of course, it is 
possible that the stock might have 
turned at 64 and dropped several 
points before a sale could have been 
made. In that case, my physician 
would have played his hunch correctly. 
But in the long run, it is far safer to 
follow trends than hunches. 


Going Against the Tide 


Can the small stock buyer still 
make money? The answer is that he 
can, but comparatively few are making 
it. Analysis of a recent report by the 
Securities Exchange Commission re- 
veals that the odd-lot buyers—those 
who purchase fewer than roo shares of 
stock—have absorbed a _proportion- 
ately greater loss during declining mar- 
kets and a proportionately smaller 
profit during rising markets. This can 
be traced to a number of reasons. Most 
important is their year-in-and-out 
practice of buying stocks on a declin- 
ing market in the thought that stocks 
will not go any lower—hoping for a 
quick profit when it does rise, and 
similarly, selling on a rising market. 
Another reason is their reluctance to 
take the advice of those best qualified 
to give it. 

Hundreds of small investors visit 
brokers’ offices each day and ask them 
to buy stocks generally selling at 10 or 
lower. They are not too particular, 
but isn’t there a good airplane or oil 
or munitions stock that is certain to 
skyrocket right away? The reputable 
broker—and the overwhelming major- 
ity of brokers in Wall Street are repu- 
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table, contrary to popular belief—will 
definitely attempt to discourage these 
buyers, pointing out that the mere fact 
that a stock is at a low price does not 
mean that it is cheap or that it will 
automatically go up. Most brokers 
will suggest that the small buyer in- 
vest his money in a stock which, over 
a period of years, has shown itself to be 
fairly stable and which, although it 
may not spurt upwards, will at least 
give the buyer some assurance that he 
will not be wiped out altogether. 

But small buyers seldom seem dis- 
posed to accept conservative advice. 
One of them recently walked into the 
offices of a prominent broker and asked 
that an order be placed to buy 500 
shares of stock at 34. He had 
never played the Street before but a 
friend had told him that the stock had 
only to go up % and he would make 
$125, a good margin of profit com- 
pared to the total outlay for the stock, 
$375; that an investment in a stock 
selling at 50 would mean that the 
stock would have to climb 18 points 
before it could yield a similar profit; 
that for the price of one share of 50 
he could buy 66 shares at 34. This 
sounds incredibly naive but it happens 
every day. 

In this particular instance, the 
broker asked the prospective buyer 
whether he had any information con- 
cerning the particular stock, what its 
earnings had been, whether it had 
paid any dividends, what its capitaliza- 
tion was, whether this particular indus- 
try gave promise of growing, whether 
there was anything concrete expected 
in the way of specific orders, etc. 
Concerning all this, the would-be buyer 
was very vague; he had his eyes fixed 
on a distant bonanza and he wanted to 
brush aside such earthy things as sta- 
tistics. Even when it was pointed out 
to him that the stock had only to drop 
14 of a point and he would lose $125 
or 33% per cent of his investment, 
and that if it dropped 34 of a point he 
would be wiped out altogether, he de- 
cided that he wanted to take a long 
shot. The stock was purchased and the 
buyer anxiously and enthusiastically 
watched the daily stock market re- 
ports. For two weeks nothing hap- 
pened, just a blank in the space re- 
served for the plus and miius signs. 
Then the stock went up % of a point 
and the speculator rapidly calculated 
his profit at $62.50. But the profit 
was erased two days later when the 
quotation settled back to the original 
figure. At the end of three months, 
the stock had moved eight times, four 





in each direction, and was still 34. The 
bonanza-hunter sold the stock in dis- 
gust and chalked up the loss of time 
and money—he had to pay broker’s 
commissions—to experience. 


Tipsters Still Thrive 

It is strangely true that the very 
people who will hesitate to take ad- 
vice from qualified authorities will be 
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the first to lend willing ears to the 
tipster. Despite crash, calamity, and 
casualty, the tipster still seems to 
thrive. People will still pay for what 
they believe may be a good steer; for 
some reason they seem to believe that 
there are certain individuals who are 
“in the know” and are able to tell with 
certainty just how stocks will move. 
It is estimated that approximately one- 
third of all out-and-out stock specula- 
tion is based upon supposed inside 
tips. Yet the success of the tipster has 
been no better than the market itself. 
When the general trend is favorable, 
the tipster is fairly safe and his predic- 
tions may not fall far afield. But his 
place in a falling market is distinctly 
uncomfortable, especially when irate 
buyers bounce back after the fall. 

The tipster, however, is not to be 
confused with the reputable statistical 
house, whose function is to analyze 
securities, look into the financial con- 
dition of the firms issuing them, and to 
furnish other pertinent statistical in- 
formation. The statistical house does 
not attempt to say whether a stock 
will go up or down nor will it guaran- 
tee against losses; all it does is to give 
concrete information about a particu- 
lar stock and perhaps to reduce the 
element of speculation in your invest- 
ment. I know very few people who 
make a living out of Wall Street— 
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yes, making a living even today—who 
do not follow the statistical services 
regularly. They do not regard the 
stock market as a clearing house for 
gamblers but something which requires 
care and conscientious study. At the 
same time they fully realize that all 
the study in the world cannot save the 
most careful of them from looking like 
rank amateurs whenever the market 
goes into a nose dive. 


Most Wall Street houses maintain 
their own statistical departments which 
are available to all stock-buyers. The 
small speculator, however, does not 
seem too anxious to avail himself of 
these services. I heard the other day 
of a small buyer who spent. almost an 
entire afternoon impressing a broker 
with what he thought was a unique 
situation and one which a broker never 
encounters: he had $300 to spend and 
he wanted to buy a stock which would 
give him $200 profit in three months 
at which time he would need $500 to 
go away to college. Would the broker 
please name such a stock but would he 
also be absolutely certain that. this 
stock wouldn’t drop? The broker said 
he was sorry, that he knew of no such 
a stock and neither did anyone else. 
What the buyer might very wisely do, 
he suggested, would be to consult the 
firm’s’ statistical department and look 
over some figures which would be pre- 
pared at his request if they were not 
already available. These figures might 
help him decide among a number of 
stocks whose records had been some- 
what better than the average. The 
buyer seemed a little amazed. “Say,” 
he said, “I came here to buy some 
stock, and nobody’s going to make me 
learn arithmetic all over again. If this 
is what Wall Street is, I think I'll do 
better to buy a dozen sweepstake tick- 
ets and hide the rest of the money 
under a mattress!” 


The importance of accurate sta- 
tistical information has often been 
stressed by the Securities Exchange 
Commission. A new regulation of the 
Commission requires that a firm pub- 
lish a prospectus about itself wher 
ever it floats a new or additional issue 
of securities. The prospectus is 
contain figures on the financial condi- 
tion of the organization, the expendi 
tures and profits or losses over a givel 
period, and a complete history of its 
past operations. This, too, is available 
to all stock buyers but outside of the 
brokers’ offices and a comparatively 
small number of careful investors, the 
prospectus is often just so much pape: 
Few bother to read it. In fairness ' 
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the buyer who ignores the report, 
though, I can say for a fact that the 
average prospectus is so complicated 
that even an experienced investor will 
find difficulty in getting anything out 
of it. 

It was surprising to observe the 
large number of small speculators who 
came rushing down to Wall Street as 
soon as President Roosevelt announced 
the appointment of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission for the purpose of 
correcting abuses in the stock market. 
They all thought that the SEC would 
make it impossible for them to lose. 
At least two dozen cases came to my 
attention recently of small buyers 
whose luck in the market had been 
bad and who couldn’t understand why 
they had lost because they were cer- 
tain that Mr. Roosevelt had made 
everything all right. Even now, after 
the market has gone through a series 
of protracted slumps, there are still 
many who buy stocks on the strength 
of the existence of the SEC. It is true 
that the work of the SEC has been 
commendable and that it has taken 
much of the racketeering out of Wall 
Street, but it certainly cannot stop the 
market from going down. 


































Widows in Wall Street 


The small speculators are still in 
Wall Street. Thousands of them— 
salesmen, clerks, teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, writers, butchers, bakers, house- 
wives, and widows. Yes, widows. Wall 
Street has always been pictured as the 
place where rich, unsuspecting widows 
were divested of their last dimes by 
cruel, villainous brokers, yet this was 
the type of analogy similar to the 
wicked mortgage-holder who would 
drive the family out into the street 
unless daughter’s hand was given in 
marriage. Few people actually be- 
lieve that widows were deliberately 
victimized in Wall Street and many 
of them even doubted that widows 
invested their money in stocks. But 
at least one part of the widow story 
S true: there are hundreds of them 
who look to the broker for a return 
in their capital. Their investments 
A ‘ange from less than one thousand 
dollars to hundreds of thousands of 
(dollars. They are all seeking a utopia 
‘which their capital will make money 
automatically and in which there is 
10 apprehension over security. 

I have never known a broker who 
tas knowingly or willfully taken ad- 
vantage of a widow. Having been cast 
Na role similar to that of an ex- 
‘onvict ever since the big crash, the 
































broker will lean over backwards in 
order to regain his standing with the 
general public. He knows now that 
the slightest slip on his part will be 
the signal for a public outcry to re- 
strict him to a point where he might 
as well close shop. So he proceeds with 
extreme caution, not only with widows, 
but with all small speculators or in- 
vestors. He will attempt to find out 
whether the buyer has sufficient money 
in reserve so that any possible loss 
will not find him in serious circum- 
stances. He will discourage small buy- 
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With the last war as its gauge, Con- 
gress will impose taxes on war profits 
so steep that the war speculator will 
find it hard to survive. Moreover, a 
new war is likely to be extremely costly 
and devastating and have as its con- 
sequences a depression so severe as to 
threaten the continued existence of the 
market. Discounting the future as 
they do, wise investors will not over- 
run themselves with stock-buying ac- 
tivity during war time. A friend of 
mine who is recognized as one of the 
smartest traders on the Street told me 
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ers whenever he can, for he knows that 
the smaller the order, the louder the 
howl if the speculation turns out un- 
favorably. And when a speculator in- 
sists upon playing the market, the 
broker will make every effort to have 
him invest in a stock where the ele- 
ment of risk is as low as any on the 
Street, even though the investment 
may not be in a “boom” stock. 


War Boom? 


Many people have asked whether 
this is a good time to buy “war” 
stocks. With the possibility of an- 
other world conflict growing greater 
every day, they seem to think that 
oils, coppers, steels, chemicals, ship- 
building, and aviation stocks should 
promise handsome profits. The last 
war converted the market into a vir- 
tual gold-mine for war stocks and they 
seem to feel—quite aside from the 
moral aspects of profiteering in war 
time—that as long as there’s money to 
be made in a new war, they might as 
well make it. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
days of sky-high stock market war 
profits are over—at least, in America. 








only recently that when war comes he 
is clearing out altogether. He fears 
outright Government control. 

Well, you may ask, is there any 
stock or group of stocks which look 
like “good buys”? The answer to that 
is that most stocks are good when the 
general market is good. And just when 
the market is going to be good is some- 
thing that no one knows. Small specu- 
lators who feel they can afford to play 
the market would do best not to go 
against the general market trend. The 
first thing they have to learn is to 
control their temptation to buy a stock 
just because it has a low quotation 
and looks as if it should be much 
higher. They will do better to avoid 
pit prices until the stock is on its way 
back up again. But then again, there 
are dozens of cases in which this does 
not work out, even though it does hold 
for the general market over the long 
range. It may be just your luck to 
run into a stock that is moving against 
the tide. 


Should small buyers play the mar- 
ket? I answer that by countering with 
another question: “Can they take it if 
they lose?” 


HE Spanish war has been ex- 
(| tinue studied in its political 

and strategic aspects. Neverthe- 
less they are secondary to the war’s 
ultimate effect on the agrarian prob- 
lem, and particularly to the peasant’s 
own reactions towards the struggle. 

The Spanish peasant represents 70 
per cent of the wage-earning popula- 
tion, and he and his dependents con- 
stitute more than half the total popu- 
lation. In normal times he produces 
73 per cent of the country’s exports. 
He is traditionally the most backward, 
the worst paid, and the most valuable 
member of the national community. 
Until his problems are solved, or at 
least attacked on lines which promise 
a reasonable solution, there can be no 
peaceful settlement of Spain—much 
less a return of prosperity. That would 
still be true if, through some unfore- 
seen development, the war were to end 
tomorrow. 

The questions that require an answer 
are these: Would a victory of the Loy- 
alist Government raise the peasant 
once and for all out of the morass in 
which he has floundered for genera- 
tions? Would Franco’s victory plunge 
him irrevocably back into it? Above 
all, does the peasant himself realize 
what issues are at stake? 

Superficial impressions when travel- 
ing through the remoter districts of 
Loyalist Spain suggest that life there 
has changed little. Men and women, 
seemingly oblivious of the war, are 
watching the flocks and tilling the 
fields by ancient methods. Mule-carts 
filled with the spoils of the grape-har- 
vest or with produce for the market 
creak along the roads. Lorries trans- 
port oil pressed from the fruit of thou- 
sands of olive-trees which are still, in 
many places, the property of private 
owners. The peasants continue to 
work twelve hours a day, and are con- 
tent with one meal and the same bare, 
insanitary dwellings that they inhab- 
ited before. 

In one small town I came across a 
band of thirty of them, hitch-hiking 
towards the nearest military centre to 
be trained as soldiers in the people’s 
army. They were neither enthusiastic 


SPANISH PEASANTS 


AT WAR 


By GEOFFREY BRERETON 


nor complaining—they were bewil- 
dered. They hardly understood who 
was fighting whom, or why. In their 
village high up in the Sierra, remote 
from traffic and newspapers, they had 
no contact with the outside world. 
They had heard of a revolt, and had 
supposed that it was a rising of the 
workers, as it had always been before. 
Then the Loyalist Government had or- 
dered their mobilization. ‘“Govern- 
ment” to these peasants meant a far- 
away, oppressive organization. If it 
told them to fight, they had to obey, 
but few of them realized that it was in 
defense of their own interests. The 
Assault Guard who was with me began 
to talk to them. He had been an agri- 
cultural laborer himself until fifteen 
months of war turned him into a smart 
and well-informed soldier. 

“You will be trained to fight the 
fascists,” he told them. “If the fas- 
cists win there will be no hope for you 
and your families. You will live again 
like beasts of burden, with rich men 
owning the land and not paying you 
enough to keep yourselves from starv- 
ing.” 

The peasants still looked puzzled. 
They did not know enough to appre- 
ciate what he was saying. But the es- 
sential fact was that they had been 
mobilized. They were being moved 
from their isolation into a world where 
liberty and equality are freely dis- 
cussed, and when at last they return 
home they will know why they have 
been fighting. 

This, moreover, was an exceptional 
case. I had to go very far from the 
beaten track to meet it. In villages 
near the railways or main roads such 
ignorance is non-existent. The creed 
of labor is expounded in every plaza 
and bar. It is put in crude, homely 
terms, and it leaves the peasants in no 
doubt as to where their interests lie. 
For a proof that democracy is not only 
talk, they see how their own lives are 
affected by the Reforma Agraria. 


Agricultural Reforms 


The work of the Reforma Agraria 
deserves description in some detail. It 
synthesizes what the Loyalist Govern- 
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when they were fortunate enough to 
be employed. 

Republican reform was_ initiated 
when the Spanish Cortes passed the 
law of September 15, 1932. This pro- 
vided for expropriation without com- 
pensation of the estates of grandees 
implicated in General Sanjurjo’s at- 
tempted revolt of the previous month, 
for the expropriation with compensa- 
tion of certain other property, for the 
immediate settling on this land of peas- 
ants in the most poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts, and for the creation of the In- 
stitute of Agrarian Reform whose mis- 
sion was to help with subsidies and 
technical advice. 

The work had hardly begun to take 
form when the reactionary government 
of November 1933 came into power, 
cancelled or delayed the expropria- 
tions, and reversed the whole reform- 
ing tendency of its predecessor. The 
outcome was that when the Popular 
Front won the elections of February 
1936, only 17,000 peasants had been 
settled on 410,000 acres of land, or .7 
percent of the cultivated area of Spain. 
Such were the results, after the reac- 
tionary sabotage of five years’ work on 
the most urgent problem that the Re- 
public had been called to face. 

The Popular Front Government, 
which had come in partly on its agra- 
tian program, immediately pushed on 
with reform, and in six months had 
opened up to the peasants five times as 
much land as the reactionaries had 
given them in two years. This land 
was not expropriated but, in the terms 
of the new law, “temporarily occu- 
pied.” It remained the property of 
the original owners, who had recourse 
to legal appeal. It was still only a mi- 
tute fraction of Spain. Nevertheless, 
the great landowners took fright, and 
their panic was a determining cause of 
Franco’s revolt. 














































Wholesale Expropriation 





Since then, 7,454,700 acres, or one- 
seventh of the total arable land, has 
been expropriated. The figure is high 
when it is remembered that it applies 
only to territory under Government 
‘control, and that in this territory are 
the small holdings of the Mediterra- 
lean coastal provinces, which have 
hardly been touched. The rate of ex- 
Propriation in the first weeks of the re- 
tellion was, in fact, too rapid. It was 
‘ried out indiscriminately by the la- 
bor unions, and infringed in some 
tases on the small bourgeois landown- 
ts in Catalonia and Valencia Province. 
Ateaction set in, and the Government 
look charge of the situation. Consid- 





















ering that it was at that time faced 
with the most critical phase of the re- 
volt, its action was remarkably swift 
and decisive. 

By the decree of October 7, 1936, 
Vicente Uribe, communist Minister of 
Agriculture, cut out the labor unions 
from this sphere, and introduced the 
Government-controlled scheme which 
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now prevails over the whole Loyalist 
territory. The decree provided for: 

(A) Nationalization without com- 
pensation of the property of owners 
who had taken part directly or indi- 
rectly in the rebellion. 

(B) The making-over of expropri- 
ated land to collectivized or individ- 
ual workers, not as their property, but 
for their use and exploitation. 

(C) The allotment, through the In- 
stitute of Agrarian Reform, of neces- 
sary implements and seeds, and the cre- 
ation of a Bank of Agricultural Credit. 

No radically new principles were in- 
volved. The significance of the decree 
is that it was vigorously put into prac- 
tice. A visit to the offices of the Agra- 
rian Reform in any provincial capital 
will convince the most skeptical that 
it is functioning with energy and 
knowledge. 

In less than a year nearly 25 per cent 
of the cultivated part of Loyalist terri- 
tory was turned over to the peasants. 
Ten million dollars were distributed in 
credits and subsidies. A number of co- 
operative farms have been started, but 
there is no fixed policy on this point. 
It is the peasants who decide, in each 
district, whether they prefer to work 
cooperatively or as families or indi- 
viduals. Many landowners, not all of 
them small, obviously remain in pos- 
session of their property. They employ 
labor as formerly, and pay wages 
ranging from $.80 to $1.30 per day. 

War is a double-edged tool. It in- 
creases the difficulties of organization, 
especially when the front cuts across 
normal means of communication and 
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divides provinces which are economic 
as well as administrative entities. Yet 
by imposing as a vital necessity the 
intensive raising of foodstuffs, it forces 
through experiments which peace 
would only contemplate. The Agra- 
rian Reform is now fairly launched on 
the first part of an ambitious Five- 
Stage Plan which, if completed, will 
modernize Spanish agriculture to a de- 
gree unheard of three years ago. 

The full results of agricultural plan- 
ning cannot show in a few months, or 
even a few years, but some progress is 
already apparent. With the passage of 
time the peasant will grow increasingly 
responsive to improvements, and will 
realize that in the schemes of the Agra- 
rian Reform lie his brightest hopes of 
living at a reasonable level. 


Franco’s Alternatives 


Has Franco anything comparable to 
offer him? The need for reform is even 
more pressing in insurgent territory 
than in loyal Spain. With the exception 
of the three provinces of Cuenca, Al- 
bacete, and Ciudad Real, the Loyalist 
Government has done its work in re- 
gions where conditions were less critical 
than in the grain-growing and cattle- 
raising areas of the west and south. 
This is the land of vast estates, neglect- 
fully exploited by absentee landlords. 
In Badajoz, Caceres, Seville, and 
Malaga the misery of the peasant 
reaches its depths. What Franco has 
done for them is a measure of what he 
would do for the whole of Spain if he 
ever succeeded in dominating it. 

Franco suffers from the handicap of 
having started his revolt with no pro- 
gram of social reform, and no concep- 
tion of the problems he would be 
required to face. His original assign-» 
ment, in fact, was to raise the army of 
Morocco and bring it across the Straits 
of Gibraltar to join Queipo de Llano’s 
forces in Andalusia. Sanjurjo, a general 
of greater prestige and revolutionary 
experience, was the destined leader of 
the revolt. But Sanjurjo was killed on 
the first day when flying from Portugal 
to Spain. His death may not have been 
entirely an accident. “It would have 
been so easy for someone to put sand 
in the works,” said a member of the 
F.A.I. recently. It is worth recalling 
that General Mola, the hated com- 
mandant of the Burgos sector, met with 
a similar fate in June 1937. 

However that may be, Franco sud- 
denly found himself at the head of 
what must be made to appear a great 
social and political movement. Having 
been chosen for his competence as a 
staff officer, it was a novel position for 
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which he was quite unprepared. He 
hoped to seize the reins of power in 
Madrid, and then by a series of decrees 
to re-establish the status quo in which 
the interests of a few powerful reaction- 
aries were all that mattered. That was 
the traditional path of the pronunci- 
amiento, and why should he not follow 
it? But as the strength of the op- 
position grew clear, his hopes faded. 
Slogans about “restoring discipline” 
were not enough. He found it necessary 
to claim that he was leading a national 
movement, founded on concern for the 
welfare of all classes. 


Rebel Blueprint 


In answer to the questions of foreign 
journalists, he has roughed out several 
paper schemes of the type of regime 
he wishes to introduce. They are inter- 
estingly varied. Their chief character- 
istic is that they become steadily more 
reactionary as time goes on. On the 
agrarian question Franco speaks vague- 
ly of improving the lot of the country 
worker by providing employment for 
all at a living wage, but he goes no 
further. His concrete measures have 
been to decree a minimum wage, and 
to settle small numbers of peasants on 
land which either belonged to his op- 
ponents or was previously unused. But 
these are improvised actions which 
stem from no broad plan of expropria- 
tion and subsidy such as the Reforma 
Agraria provides. 

Since he derives much of his support 
from the big landowners (including 
the Church), who blocked reform in 
the 1933-35 period, he could hardly, 
even if he wished, undertake any radi- 
cal measures in behalf of the peasant. 
To throw over his conservative backing 
in a gambler’s bid to secure the favor 
of the hostile agrarian population 
would be political madness. 

Yet if he seriously desired to have 
the peasants behind him, his best 
chance would have been to adopt the 
whole program of his supporters in the 
Spanish Phalanx. This, the only de- 
clared fascist body that existed in 
Spain in July 1936, advocated a scheme 
of agrarian reform on national-socialist 
lines. It demanded a large-scale re-dis- 
tribution of land, and the grant of 
agricultural credits to needy farmers. 
At one time it was possible to picture 
a state of affairs involving the partial 
collapse of the Left, and in which the 
generals and reactionary landowners 
would also be swept aside. In the conse- 
quent re-shuffling of forces, Spanish 


fascism would have found its oppor- 
tunity. But that time has now passed. 


Army Education 


So long as the backward peasants 
did not see this issue clearly, the Right 
could hope to bluff its way to power 
by a clever mixture of threats and un- 
fulfilled promises. But the day of that 
particular bluff is practically over. 
Every month of war adds to the politi- 
cal education of the peasants. The fact 
that all able-bodied Spaniards between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-eight 
are now being mobilized by the Re- 
public has as much political as military 
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control of the whole constitutional ma- 
chinery, backed by the army and the 
police, suppressed with difficulty 
badly organized revolt of the workers. 
Only the Asturian miners fought with 
conviction. The Catalonian bourgeoisie 
hesitated and gave way. The Madrid 
workers declared a general strike, but 
took no concerted militant action. The 
peasants stood outside altogether. Bad 
leadership and discouragement and an 
abortive strike in June held them back, 

Those conditions can never occur 
again. Suppose—though it is an un- 
likely hypothesis—that the Right were 
to win a temporary military victory, 








THEIR EarTHLY Possessions: /s it possible that these Spanish peasants know less about 
the war than does the overburdened burro? 


significance. Added to tens of thou- 
sands of older volunteers, this gives an 
army of nearly 1,000,000 men. Peas- 
ants who used to live isolated in their 
villages now mix with industrial work- 
ers, with men of advanced ideas, with 
all that part of militant Spain that is 
opposed to the old order. When they 
go home they will no longer be the 
sweated fatalists of pre-war days. 
Thus the generals, by revolting and 
failing to win at once, have killed the 
ultimate chances of the Right in Spain. 
Before July 1936 the two factors in 
favor of the Right were disunion in the 
Left Wing and the inertia or individual- 
ism of the peasants. Those factors 
saved the reactionaries in October, 
1934. On that occasion the Right, in 


They could not long hold the country 
against the combined hostility of all 
classes of workers, roused, trained, and 
disciplined by eighteen months or more 
of regular warfare. 

The union of the town and country 
workers and the realization of common 
aims and a common enemy, was the 
one thing hitherto lacking in Spanish 
politics. The war has done more t0 
bring the peasants within the orbit 0! 


a general labor movement than yeals J 
of peace-time propaganda could have 


achieved. Spanish labor may cursé 
Franco for having brought unexampled 
suffering to the country. It should als0 
thank him for having made its victory 
inevitable—either soon or in a [ew 
years’ time. 
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notice of most foreign observers traveling in that 
country is the distressing condition of the food 
market. Recently the shortages of important products, par- 
ticularly milk, butter, and cheese, have been more and more 
frequent and increasingly severe. Even bread is rationed. 
A common sight on the outskirts of towns is that of people 
with little baskets gathering every conceivable kind of 
edible herbs. 

According to figures issued by the local authorities in 
Milan, the population of that city consumed an average of 
only 79 pounds of meat per capita in the whole of 1936. 
Actually, the great majority of the people had a consider- 
ably smaller share, while those who are better situated, 
especially the Fascist leaders, consumed much more. It 
must also be remembered that no other city in Italy has a 
standard of living approaching that of the great industrial 
capital of Lombardy. The corresponding figure for Milan 
in 1933, at the trough of the world economic depression, 
was 86 pounds per capita. 

Foreign journalists and travelers who admire Italy’s fine 
new motor roads, public buildings, and railway coaches 
seldom get to rural districts such as Calabria, where the 
peasants have a single meal a day consisting chiefly of 
bread. Only thus can it be explained that in certain dis- 
tricts of the country at the time of the aggression on 
Ethiopia as many as 1000 out of a population of 6000 re- 
ported for enlistment. In Italy these people, as well as the 
“volunteers” for the Spanish adventure, are popularly called 
“volontari della fame” or volunteers of hunger. 

The recent increase in wage scales has proved a wholly 
inadequate measure, and it is significant that the Fascist 
press has suddenly stopped playing it up as a great boon 
to the workers. A rise of 10 to 12 percent in wages is 
obviously not to be compared with a 40 percent increase in 
the cost of living. In many cases employers have even 
succeeded in evading the additional expense of the wage 
increases by dismissing their older workers and replacing 
them with young men at a lower rate of pay. 

Foreigners seeking to gain an idea of the true conditions 
in Italy should take the trouble to visit the soldiers’ bar- 
tacks at mealtimes, where they will see long queues of half- 
‘tarved, ragged civilians begging the soldiers for a piece of 
bread or a cup of soup. 

One result of the growing distress which may be observed 
om simply reading Italian newspapers is the rapid in- 
tease in petty thefts, particularly of old iron and other 
metal objects, which are highly prized in Italy today. A 
quaint example of this was the stealing of the lead sheeting 
\wering the roof of the famous Bridge of Sighs in Venice. 

The general poverty and resulting decline in tax returns 
tave placed local authorities in serious financial straits, and 
‘very possible source of income is exploited for all it is 
vorth. Thus penalizing with heavy fines for every con- 
ttivable offence has become a flourishing “industry.” Any 
Policeman who does not, through his arrests, provide the 
toflers with at least 5000 liras in fines monthly is in danger 
‘thaving his salary reduced or even losing his job. One of 
the favorite methods is to exact large fines from merchants 


A ASPECT of present-day Italy which escapes the 
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who refuse to deal in goods, the sales prices of which have 
been newly fixed by the authorities at a level which would 
rob the merchants of any profit. 

In every town and province throughout the country the 
“Ovra,” or Secret Police, has been active in a way which in 
totalitarian states can mean only one thing—that the gov- 
ernment is beginning to feel insecure in its position. The 
disappointing results of the Ethiopian venture, coupled with 
the annihilation of a whole Italian division on the Guadala- 
jara front in Spain and steadily deteriorating economic 
conditions at home, have produced such widespread dis- 
content that the State feels compelled to start a new violent 
campaign of suppression. 

No class of the population has been spared from the 
vengeance of Mussolini’s secret agents. Not only workers, 
peasants, and business people, but students, professional 
men, and even a large number of members of the Fascist 
Party and its affiliated organizations, including the Fascist 
Militia, are among the victims. Totally regardless of past 
services or present status, the long arm of the police reaches 
out to grasp all who are suspected of anti-Fascist sym- 
pathies. 

The students in a class in the Michelangelo Lycée in 
Florence greeted their professor and the president of the 
Central Organization of the Fascist Youth with the singing 
of the “Internationale” and cries of “Down with Fascism!” 
In the cross-examination which followed, not a single one 
of the students—and some of them were members of the 
Party—would reveal who had organized the demonstration. 
In Turin, capital of Piedmont and always a center of feeling 
for the traditional monarchy, hundreds of intellectuals and 
small office-workers were arrested in a single action. All 
Tuscany is talking—or rather whispering—about the mass 
arrest of no less than 180 workers in the Galileo factory in 
Florence, and hundreds of students and other persons have 
been arrested in Genoa and the Province of Liguria, where 
threats on the life of Mussolini were again and again found 
chalked up on walls. A group of 25 young artists and 
sculptors in Milan, founded by the celebrated painter Gino 
Severini, were taken into custody for expressing their sym- 
pathy with Republican Spain. In the old university city 
of Bologna the Fascist police were filled with consternation 
to find the Monument to Fallen Soldiers decorated with a 
red flag one morning, while the Fascist emblem was dis- 
figured in a most appalling manner. Police raids in the 
homes of students and other people in Milan netted a large 
number of anti-Fascist newspapers which they had smug- 
gled in from abroad. 

What is going on in Spain is much more widely known 
in Italy than one might believe. The people are able to 
hear the other side of the question on the radio, as well as 
rebuttals of the colored and often ridiculous reports which 
appear in their newspapers—all originating in the Ministry 
of Press and Propaganda. All Italy awaits eagerly the hours 
of broadcasts from Barcelona, Madrid, Valencia, and 
Toulouse. Never before has there been such a demand in 
Italy for short-wave receiving sets, although everyone 
knows the severe penalties meted out to those who are 
caught listening to “forbidden” stations. 






ITALY: THE BLUFFER STATE 


The world stands awed by Mussolini’s military 


might but the facts do not support the legend 


N ITALY as well as abroad, a legend 
of Italian might is arising. Musso- 
lini does not hide his bellicose in- 

tentions, and openly boasts not only 
of his schemes, but also of the means 
he uses to execute them. In order to 
become the Empire of her dreams, 
Italy must have the strength to sus- 
tain her new role. Mussolini says that 
today he has nearly completed the 
preparation for the “great day.” He 


By EMIL WOLFF 


Front. It is not possible to mobilize 
any larger percentage of men today 
than it was in 1918. Today’s popula- 
tion at the outside is 44 million. There- 
fore the Italian army can hardly be 
larger than six million. Mussolini 
speaks further of bayonets These six 
million persons are not all destined 
to carry bayonets. Only a portion will 
be able to do it and the rest, as in all 
armies, will be aiding and abetting the 





CRADLE CONSCRIPTION: Mussolini’s youthful military organizations use high-powered 
recruiting methods. Under Fascist banners, children up to 18 years of age sign up 
for war training. 


states that he has a powerful war ma- 
chine because he has created it. 

The facts, however, are different. 
Italy today is not more powerful, more 
armed, or more dangerous than it was 
seven years ago. The difference is that 
today the legend which Mussolini has 
created has been accepted. 

I] Duce speaks of eight million bay- 
onets. This figure is exaggerated. Dur- 
ing the World War, Italy had about 
five million men under the colors. 
Italy’s population was then 38 million, 
and in Italy, as everywhere else, every- 
one at all able had been drafted. Dur- 
ing the last year of the World War, 
even boys of eighteen were sent to the 





first line fighters through dull routine 
chores behind the lines. 

While it is true that the present army 
is slightly superior numerically to what 
it was six years ago, in the matter of 
equipment there is no superiority what- 
soever. Artillery, which forms the 
backbone of any army, and particu- 
larly of the Italian army, if we are to 
believe Marshal Badoglio (La Guerra 
d’Etiopia, Milan, 1937), is far from 
being up to the standard which Mus- 
solini boasts, and which Britishers, 
tongue in cheek, fear. Most of the 
present material was left over from 
the World War, and a large part of it 
is Austrian war booty. 
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The Italian press, particularly dur- 
ing the last maneuvers in Sicily, 
stressed the progress of mechanization 
in the Italian army. This process js 
still in its initial stages, and the Rus- 
sian, French and German armies are 
much farther advanced. The employ- 
ment of large mechanized units during 
the Ethiopian campaign, as well as 
during the Spanish war, proved diff- 
cult and cumbersome. Italian tanks 
and armored cars proved to be at 
once fragile and clumsy, unadapted in 
any case to use on the Italian front 
which is formed mostly by mountains 
and for the rest by broken calcarean 
terrains (Carso), on which neither men 
nor machines can advance with any 
facility. 


Italy’s Navy and Air Force 


The Italian fleet which is now rap- 
idly recovering from the state of aban- 
don in which Fascist finances have 
until recently kept it, is a subject of 
a great deal of discussion even in Italy. 
Italy has launched two capital ships 
(Littorio and Vittorio Veneto) which 
will not be ready until the end of 1939. 
Until then there will be no capital 
ships worthy of note; the only ones 
available today are some old boats, 


remodeled, and in one case, refloated. 


The submarine fleet, which might prove 
an important factor in the control of 
the Mediterranean, is entirely depend- 
ent on its land basis, and the introduc- 
tion of light anti-submarine craft, in 
both British and French navies, could 
greatly restrict its activity. 

Of the 10,000-ton cruisers, Wash- 
ington type, two at least (the Trento 
and the Trieste) are useless. Italy 
built the swiftest boats afloat, it is 
true, but at the cost of their strength. 


These boats, although constructed with § 


that marvelous craftsmanship which 
has for centuries been the glory ° 
Italy, are practically of no use in 4 
sea as narrow as the Mare Nostrum, 
since they can be sunk with airplane 
bombs, and therefore are not seculé 
even within their ports, since no pot 
in Italy is too far for French or Yug 
slav bombers. 

First among the techniques used ' 
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impress the people with a strong sense 
of military security is the reprinting 
in the Italian press of all the alarms, 
the plaints, and the appeals of the 
French general staff which show Italy 
as the powerful enemy. Italians now 
believe that they are feared because 
they are powerful. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the last few years a chief topic of 
conversation in Italy has been autar- 
chia economica (economic independ- 
ence), a costly goal, which is to be 
reached with great sacrifice for the 
sole purpose of being ready for a war. 

The Air Force, which in Italy is com- 
paratively young, is, without doubt, 
the most advanced in the world. Mass 
flights to Brazil and other distant 
places proved that its organization and 
material as well as its pilots are un- 
questionably first-rate. The number 
of airplanes, as well as their unit 
value, is well known. The size and 
achievements of the Italian Air Force 
together with the possibility of build- 
ing new planes continuously makes it 
second to none. 

Pet of the Fascist regime, the Air 
Force, in a country as small as Italy, 
can easily control the whole nation 
and can become a police force par 
excellence. Mussolini’s sons served in 
the air force, and one of them was pro- 
moted to the rank of a regular lieu- 
tenant; Mussolini flies his own tri- 
motored plane, though never alone, 
and all the government officers are re- 
quired to take their pilot’s license. 
There is no doubt that the Air Force, 
as Mussolini has often said, is the most 
Fascist of the armed forces. 

One cannot say whether or not 
aerial warfare will play as important 
a part in the coming war as I] Duce 
believes it will. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that their effect even in peace- 
time upon civilian populations, particu- 
larly on the French border, has been 
impressive. Much of this fear could 
be allayed, it is true, if public opinion 
would respond te reason and would 
see that Mussolini’s plans are pure 
wishful thinking when they are not 
out-and-out bluff. Only Nice and 
Lyons are within reach of the Italian 
air bombers, while the whole triangle 
of Genoa-Turin-Milan, which contains 
80 per cent or more of the vital Italian 
industries, is doomed in case of con- 
lict. Turin, which contains the Fiat 
works (the Lingotto), and the Savigli- 
ano steel mills, and which is the na- 
lon’s greatest center for the produc- 
lion of aircraft engines, lies directly 
under French artillery fire. 

And even were the production of air- 
planes unlimited, the production of 








*to all license-holders. 


pilots and engineers és limited. During 
the Ethiopian War specialists were 
sought everywhere and offered excel- 
lent salaries and very favorable work- 
ing conditions, but the country which 
had produced countless volunteer sol- 
diers was unable to supply nearly the 
necessary quota of specialists. 
Difficulty is encountered even in se- 
curing enough pilots for the planes. 
All the Giovani Fascisti are given the 
opportunity to secure a pilot’s license 
without fee, and free training is given 
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SPAIN, ABYSSINIA, AND AUSTRIA 


“Not the ‘Pipe of Peace, but a bit of 
‘union’ tobacco to warm you up.” 


Moreover, the 
requisite for a license is only twelve 
flying-hours (the Curtis School in Chi- 
cago suggests fifty), and aerial naviga- 
tion is hardly taught at all. The Royal 
Academy of Caserta, it is true, trains 
young pilots to be the best fliers in the 
world, but the reserves on the other 
hand, do not come up to the stand- 
ard of the Active Service Air Force. 
The impressive parade of pilots which 
Mussolini displays en masse in Piazza 
Venezia or in parades in Via dell- 
"Impero, must be accepted with some 
reserves. 


War Without Trenches 


In order to assure the Italian people 
that the next war will be neither long 
nor wearing, Mussolini and his staff 
every year draw the same conclusions 
from the war games—namely, that the 
next war will be a war of movement. 

This means that Mussolini is con- 
vinced that no trenches will be dug in 
Italian soil. Italy, unable to keep up 
with the armament programs of other 
nations, will rely on her greater num- 
ber of soldiers. The Italian belief is 
that these enormous masses of men, 
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supported by artillery, preceded by 
tanks, and facing an enemy already 
broken by the Fascist Air Force, are 
ready to take by storm any army in 
the field. Mussolini’s reasoning is that 
a war which he will wage on the basis 
of soldiers and not on the basis of 
machines or powers of endurance, will 
be easy glory for Italy. 

The Spanish war has, however, again 
established the fact that when great 
numbers of men are opposing each 
other, trench warfare will ensue. The 
Spanish land, so broken, so twisted by 
streams, valleys, sierras, pefas and 
arroyos, is an ideal theatre for guer- 
rilla warfare, as is evidenced by the 
fact that this type of activity is still 
identified by a Spanish name. Despite 
this, after a few months of dispersed 
fighting in towns and cities, guerrilla 
warfare was given up and a front was 
formed, and in the points of major 
pressure, the situation reproduced 
faithfully the World War. Once more 
the air force failed to be the decisive 
factor, and could be used as a weapon 
only where no anti-aircraft or air force 
opposed it (Guernica, Canga de Onis). 

The cultural and psychological back- 
ground of the Fascist soldier, and the 
reason for his congenital failure, have 
been explained in masterly fashion by 
G. A. Borgese. In his Goliath he re- 
veals the soul of Fascism and he also 
explains why Fascist soldiers are, in 
spite of fifteen years of training and 
propaganda, inferior to the Italian 
soldiers who during the last war showed 
themselves second to none in gallantry 
and bravery. 

The results of the military educa- 
tion and of the military conscience on 
which Mussolini gambles so largely 
in speaking of the superiority of the 
Italian soldiers are still to be seen. Ii 
the Ethiopian war was fought in a 
delirium of enthusiasm, the reason was 
chiefly that the blundering British for- 
eign policy had aroused even the most 
hidden patriotism of the Italians. At 
the beginning, the war awakened little 
enthusiasm in the Italians. Anyone 
who witnessed the first sailing of the 
boats for East Africa in the spring and 
summer of 1935 was undoubtedly im- 
pressed by the quiet sadness of the 
departure—a sadness which could not 
be disguised by the noise and cheap 
gifts which people on the payroll of 
the Fascio of Naples were proffering 
with great ostentation. Sailings for 


Spain proceeded in the utmost secrecy, 
though not for fear of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee. 

Another element which can easily 
be spread by propaganda is faith in 
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the unknown. During the crucial 
months of November, 1935, to March, 
1936, when war against Great Britain 
seemed certain, a rumor circulated 
through Italy and was referred to sev- 
eral times in the press, even making 
its way to the American press. This 
rumor had it that Marconi had in- 
vented a mysterious death ray (id rag- 
gio della morte) whose properties, still 
jealously kept secret, were such that 
no navy or air force could even ap- 
proach the coasts of Italy. The Gov- 





police kept a corps in France to at- 
tend to the anti-Fascist emigres. Mus- 
solini has always been the patron of 
young and insecure Fascist parties 
elsewhere. He has hoped to create a 
center of similar ideas, and also to 
create unending strife and disorder in 
the existing government. 

Mussolini would, of course, have 
gone much farther if his propaganda 
budget would have allowed. In the 
United States, where, according to a 
Palazzo Chigi saying, European wars 
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BroTHEeRS UNDER THE SKIN: Mussolini’s trip to Germany enabled both ends of the 

Rome-Berlin axis to meet for the first time on German soil. In the rear are Rudolf 

Hess, Nazi leader; Count Ciano, Il Duce’s son-in-law; and Foreign Minister Von 
Neurath, of Germany. (Left to right). 


ernment, of course, made no state- 
ments, but skillfully-managed propa- 
ganda showed that such silence was 
part of the secrecy. The raggio della 
morte helped to relieve internal pres- 
sure. At this same time, the British 
fleet was being threatened, according 
to another rumor, by a mysterious 
death squad (sguadre della morte), 
made up of choice volunteers who 
promised to hurl themselves with their 
planes loaded with high explosives onto 
the decks of the British ships, thus 
sinking them in spite of all resistance. 


Boring from Within 


The third means which Mussolini 
counts on to avoid a long weary frontal 
trench war, is the disruption of the 
enemy’s morale. The experiment be- 
gan, according to Gaetano Salvemini, 
as far back as 1925, when the Italian 


are won, the experiment of the Fascist 
League of North America ended in 
complete failure. In South America 
however, where strong Italian colonies 
are often a deciding factor in politics, 
Italian envoys and pro-Fascist church- 
men had a large hand in the general 
swing toward the right. In Uruguay in 
1933, Dr. Gabriel Terra made himself 
dictator, and in Argentina practically 
the same thing was done by General 
Justo, who retained Saavedra Lamas, a 
liberal, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to allay suspicions concerning his in- 
ternal .dealings. Current events in 
Brazil are being watched over in a 
kindly manner by Il Duce, who counts 
Sao Paulo State, populated largely by 
Italian immigrants, as his most com- 
pletely organized South American 
colony. 

But France and Great Britain have 
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been the scenes of Mussolini’s great- 
est efforts to create distress and jn- 
security. And luckily for him, large 
investments of capital have not been 
necessary. In Great Britain, Sir Os- 
wald Mosley organized a party at 
Mussolini’s: suggestion without asking 
a penny from the fountainhead. Re- 
cent events however, have practically 
ended Sir Oswald’s enterprise. Rumor 
has it that the dull-witted Irishman 
who attempted the life of Edward 
VIII confessed that he acted upon the 
orders of a foreign embassy. If further 
evidence has been discovered against 
the embassy, no word has been whis- 
pered on the matter of responsibilities, 

But it is in France that terrorism 
has reached a climax. The Ac‘idn 
Francaise, an organization of intense 
traditionalists, the honesty if not the 
fanaticism of whom we must appre- 
ciate, has never been the most im- 
portant factor of the French right- 
wing movement. Not until the bloody 
days of February 1934 did the right- 
wing movement begin to be a real 
threat to democracy. Reactionary 
Frenchmen, like Mosley’s Englishmen, 
saved Mussolini’s pennies by paying 
their own expenses. Tardieu’s revela- 
tions at the trial of Colonel de la 
Rocque demonstrated that the gov- 
ernments which preceded the Front 
Populaire had paid the Rightists with 
taxpayer’s good money in order to 
throw a scare into the Leftists. Laval, 
who is a personal friend of Mussolini, 
on one occasion while dining at Al- 
fredo’s, Rome’s most famous restau- 
rant, declared himself a staunch sup- 
porter of Fascism, and shared with 
Tardieu and a few others the hope of 
becoming Duce of France. Jacques 
Doriot, a repentant Communist, joined 
the group, leading what is called a 
“mass movement.” 

Mussolini’s interests in the game 
are twofold. The first is to create a 
sympathetic and powerful group to 
support Fascist politics, and the sec- 
ond is to hamper internal affairs in 
France. The daring and shamelessness 
of Fascist agents in France has been 
boundless since the time of Laval, and 
the “fear-of-complications” attitude of 
the Front Populaire, instead of molli- 
fying Mussolini’s spirits, quite natu- 
rally heightened his aspirations. 

In June 1937, Carlo Rosselli, leader 
of the Italian anti-Fascists, and his 
brother Nello were murdered in Bag- 
noles de l’Orne, a quiet spa, whert 
Carlo was recovering from the effects 
of a wound he had sustained with the 
International Brigade in Spain. The 
French police, as was to be expected, 
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month later, the seat of a labor union 
in Paris was wrecked by dynamite; 
traces of the explosive found in the 
debris revealed their Italian origin. 
Pirate submarines at the same time 
began to sink boats; some of the boats 
were French and were carrying sup- 
plies to the Valencia government. The 
identity of the pirates remains un- 
known. The anxious good will of the 
French government throughout all 
these incidents has been so excessive 
that the comic weekly Le Canard En- 
chainé proposed to change the name 
of Boulevard des Italiens to Boulevard 
des Inconnus. 



















The “Fifth Column” 


General Franco has been greatly 
aided in his endeavors by what is 
called the “Fifth Column,” an organ- 
ation of pro-rebel sympathizers 
within loyalist territory whose pur- 
pose is to hamper governmental and 
military activities. Mussolini seeks to 
create a Similar “Fifth Column” every- 
where, and particularly in France. 

The Fifth Column in France was 
unearthed recently. The police dis- 
covered a mysterious association which 
the press refers to by the romantic 
name of les Cagoulards (the Hooded 
Ones), and whose real name is Comité 
Secret d’Action Revolutionnaire. Ar- 
rests have been made by the score and 
probably the whole Fifth Column will 
be swept away. An amazing number 
of weapons, some of them of consider- 
able size, have also been discovered in 
all parts of France, their make clearly 
revealing the helping hand of a for- 
tin government. Mussolini’s plan 
how seems frustrated, but the French 
Minister of the Interior refused to 
mention the foreign government so 
keenly interested in French internal 
iairs. Mussolini, again allowed to go 
“ot-free, is ready to start all over 
again. To make the idea of the plot 
nore plausible, the French press, un- 
ible to obtain statements against Italy, 
inked Jes Cagoulards with the innocu- 
ils duc de Guise, a lonely Pretender 
) the French throne, a man who has 
lived and enjoyed for so long the role 
it Pretender that he probably would 
® greatly embarrassed if he had to 
tive it up, even to become King. Im- 
nediately after the story broke, the 
ilicious Giornale d’Italia challenged 
france to war as an answer to a speech 
Minister Campinchi—a speech 
Thich, according to the Quai d’Orsay, 





















































found no trace of the murderers. A 


was never made. The incident which 
the Giornale d’Italia was trying to 
create was intended as a diversion 
from the embarrassing subject of re- 
sponsibility for the Cagoulards. 

If Mussolini has done fairly well 
in France with little expense, he has 
done even better in the French colonial 
empire, though slightly more expendi- 
ture of capital has been necessary. 
Through a net of propaganda, often 
not even disguised, he has spread 
trouble throughout all French North 





International 


BriTIsH Fascists: Young Londoners be- 


longing to Oswald Mosley’s British 

Union of Fascists try on their new 
uniforms. 

Africa. In Algeria, Arabs who were 


rioting against working conditions have 
been swamped with Fascist propa- 
ganda. Doriot has assisted the Fas- 
cist program a great deal with pressure 
directed against the governing group, 
against the administration, against the 
Front Populaire, and of course, against 
the Jews. In Morocco the Moors be- 
came openly rebellious against the 
French administration, and what is 
more, in August 1936 the Resident 
Peyrouton, it appears, planned a coup 
similar to Franco’s, hoping to march 
100,000 crack troops to the aid of 
Franco in Spain, and then, with 
Franco, to march on Paris. 


Mediterranean Domain 


No competent military man believes 
in the importance of the Italian army 
or in Italy’s chances in a general war. 
Nobody believes that the Italian Air 
Force, though perfectly efficient, will 
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necessarily play the role which Mus- 
solini has planned. Nobody believes 
that the next war will be the war of 
movement on which the Italian staff 
must rely faute de mieux. But at the 
same time, Mussolini’s fifth army is 
working wonders, even though it suf- 
fers occasional setbacks. 

Everywhere in Europe and in the 
Moslem world there are parties which 
are, directly or indirectly, commanded 
by Il Duce. Where one fails, another 
arises. When the Rexist party was de- 
feated in Belgium, a new movement, 
known by the abbreviation DINASO 
(National Socialist Flemish Party), 
took its place. When Egypt, through 
treaties with Great Britain, became 
hostile to Italian maneuvres, the great 
presses (Al Ahram, Al Mokattam, Al 
Balagh, etc.) still remained at the 
service of the Italian legation, and a 
man belonging to the group known as 
the “green shirts” tried to murder the 
anti-Fascist Nahas Pasha (Nov. 29, 
1937). Similarly, when de la Rocque’s 
cause was lost and Doriot’s in danger, 
the Cagoulards were created. 

Mussolini, who until 1935 was for- 
lorn and powerless, today can count 
as his a real Mediterranean domain. 
Ethiopia and Lybia are a constant 
menace to Suez, as Ceuta and Algeciras 
are to Gibraltar. Mussolini is once 
more in a position to threaten both 
France and England in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mussolini, therefore, is already 
fighting his war. And in this manner 
he can fight forever. Marshal von 
Blomberg, while a guest of Italy, was 
shown Italy’s military machine in all 
its might, and after the performance 
refused to comment. When the Stefani 
Agency requested his impression, he 
answered that while a military machine 
is a useful thing, it is not sufficient; 
the character of the soldiers is still the 
prime factor. In other words, while 
complimenting Mussolini’s eight mil- 
lion bayonets, he did not compliment 
the holders of the bayonets, in spite 
of the vaunted Fascist fighting spirit. 

But Mussolini has no intention of | 
using either his bayonets or bayonet- 
holders. He has no reason to. A war, 
fought without an army, and won 
fragment by fragment in far away 
fronts orin the very land of his ene- 
mies, is enough for him. Nonetheless, 
the legend of Italy’s military machine 
will continue to grow. It is the only 
justification for the willful blunders 
of French and British policy. 





HEN Hitler thunders rever- 

berated against the Reichstag 

sounding-board of Nazi poli- 
cies, the echoes proved disconcerting 
to the Third Reich. Instead of the 
Mein Kampf theme—“Common blood 
belongs in a common Reich’—the 
Austrians rallied to Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg’s defiant interlining of the 
Fuehrer’s optimistic verbal absorption 
of the Danubian buffer state. In neigh- 
boring Czechoslovakia, the Prague gov- 
ernment let it be known that any 
“Reich protectorate” over German 
minorities in this democratic island of 
dictator-ridden Central Europe would 
have to be fought out. Paris paused in 
its perennial parliamentary crisis to 
back its Little Entente ally; Rome 
recalculated her impending price to 
Imperial Britain; even London’s hem- 
and-haw play for continental balance 
of power permitted, one understands, 
an encouraging aside to France and the 
Central European spokesmen of inde- 
pendence. 

But what of these “more than 10,- 
000,000 Germans in States adjoining 
Germany . . .” whose future has so 
aroused the Nazi? 

This near neighborhood of what 
Nazi propaganda calls “the great com- 
monwealth of the German people” 
constitutes the strategic areas in the 
Reich border states now under pres- 
sure. Seen through Nazi eyes, there 
are a hundred million Germans in 
Europe who ultimately must be incor- 
porated into New Germany. This pur- 
pose, the coincidence of the frontiers 
of the Third Reich “with the frontiers 
of German blood,” aims to complete 
the destruction of the “Versailles sys- 
tem” in the Old World. 

Were the object not the blood and 
bone of Nazi policy, the picture result- 
ing could be dismissed as fantastic. 
Here is the diplomacy of a Great 
Power, however, in action within the 
framework of these ideas of territorial 
revision. The “natural” boundaries of 
Germany, therefore, are interpreted in 
terms of the “racialism’” which has 
played so sinister a réle within the 
country. Round the mass of 67 mil- 
lion Germans now redeemed by Naz- 
ism, we find German leaders looking 
at apparently 6 millions of “the living 
flesh of German border peoples” in 





HITLER'S TEN MILLIONS 


By CHARLES HODGES 





Austria; 3% millions as a minority in 
Czechoslovakia; fully 4% millions 
more in Poland, the Baltic States and 
Denmark; just under 2 millions, to 
the west, in Alsace-Lorraine; a good 
3 million in Switzerland; and a dubious 
claim to more than 14 millions in Hol- 
land and Belgium to fill up the hun- 
dred-million total of Germanic Europe. 
This leaves “linguistic islands” of half- 
forgotten blood brothers, down the 
Danube in the very heart of Roumania 
and stretching eastward prophetically 
to the German “communes” on the 
Volga in the Soviet Union, for the 
future play of Nazi anthropological 
diplomacy. 

Going round the map with these 
fanatic Nazi eyes, we see the Third 
Reich as a racial holding concern. 
Their more immediate revamping of 
Europe would claim, under the logic 
of their race politics, all of German- 
speaking Switzerland; the recovery of 
the Upper Rhine provinces from 
France; the retrocession of Eupen and 
Malmedy by Belgium; the incorpora- 
tion of Luxembourg; the Austrian 
“anschluss,” cold or otherwise; the 
South Tyrol, the Achilles heel of the 
Rome-Berlin partnership; the Ger- 
manic districts of Croatia at the ex- 
pense of Jugoslavia; the Germanic 
linguistic clots on the ethnic map of 
Hungary; the half-encircled west end 
of Czechoslovakia; the Polish Cor- 
ridor; the Free City of Danzig; the 
Memel District between East Prussia 
and Lithuania; and the unredeemed 
Northern Schleswig from the Danes. 

This enumeration, of course, needs 
qualification. Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia are hot spots on the Nazi diplo- 
matic map. Thanks to blunders in 
domestic policy and Nazi infiltration, 
these two border states represent 
“practical” objectives of German pres- 
sure. Poland, at the other end of the 
scale of Nazi immediacy, because of 
agile diplomacy, is a moribund issue 
today. The rest of the willy-nilly ele- 
ments of the Nazi-conceived German 
“folk” are pawns in the great game of 
power politics—useful to Berlin, when 
needed. 

The basis of Nazi doctrine becomes 
clear when we go behind the smooth, 
round phrases of this “Aryanized” 


Germanism. Austrians, for example, 
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wa=Boundaries of Nazi Germany and Austria =a 


@ 
@avm Germanic peoples now outside these political frontiers ~ 


may speak German but they certainly 
do not think German in the now-dom- 
inant Prussian-Nazi manner. This is 


| natural, for the Austrian is a racial 


conglomerate. The product of his Al- 
pine home, he represents pockets of 
valley people, which include pure 
strains of Slavic blood, as the fag-end 
of the historic processes of European 
settlement after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire. The folk wander- 


| ing, too, explains why the Sudeten 
| Deutsche, giving Nazism its oppor- 


tunity in democratic Czechoslovakia, 
are Germanic but only a minority of 
them avow the Third Reich. 

The resistance, therefore, of Austria 
to Hitler’s high call to national suicide 
becomes an elaborate composite mo- 
tivation. Beneath the obvious lin- 
guistic and cultural bond, history has 


» moulded the Austrian national tem- 
» perament—intensely local in outlook; 
) deeply religious, outside the proletariat 
) of the irreligious cities, with a tena- 
‘ cious peasant allegiance to Catholicism; 





easy-going, with a casual contempt 
for Prussian efficiency. In such a set- 
ting, the Nazi ideology is a minority 
creed of fanaticism that returns to the 
birthplace of Hitler as an amazingly 
alien way of life. 

If the majority of Austrians would 
like to go along with the Third Reich 
in many parallel ways found in the 
underlying and surviving deeper Ger- 
manism culturally common to both, 
without becoming just another prov- 
ince of Nazidom ruled from Berlin, 
the larger part of the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia remain loyal to this 
border state. These people on the 
south side of the Sudeten Mountains, 
rimming the plain of Czech Bohemia, 
feel too the cultural tug of Germanic 
civilization. Post-war readjustment, 
which did not take them from First 
Reich but which left them stranded 
with the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, has been diffi- 
cult; the Czech and Slovak resurgent 
nationalism turned the tables, in 


master-and-servant terms, upon the 
Bohemian Germanic population after 
the Hapsburg collapse; and time only 
now has been solvent enough to wear 
away some of the sharp edges of mu- 
tual racial antagonism. This, Hitler- 
ism has been trying to capitalize in its 
assertion of a “protectorate” over the 
whole German minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In sum, the real danger to European 
peace today comes from the fact that 
these pan-German doctrines cannot be 
put across even in the two most favor- 
able regions without a tension-provok- 
ing, brutal “putsch” from the Nazi 
Fatherland. Austria may succumb to 
the second Nazi drive directed from 
without, Czechoslovakia can and has 
chosen to fight dismemberment. If 
Hitler presses the issue here beyond 
sabre-rattling—or, we perhaps should 
say, Goering beyond tuning up the 
Nazi cultural bombers—he will meet 
face to face a stubborn opposing race 
which will not give way without war. 


REVOLT OF THE ROBOTS 


The union organization of automobile workers 


has come about only after years of struggle 


By HERBERT HARRIS 


This is the eighth and concluding article in a series on American labor to be 


published in book form by the Yale University Press later this year. 
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HE mass production of automo- 
‘Y tits has been for years the some- 

what platitudinous symbol of 
American “progress,” a word which is 
almost always associated with mobility 
as if to confirm, even after a hundred 
years, the validity of de Tocqueville’s 
view that we as a people have the 
“morale of an army on the march.” 

Until the beginning of 1937, how- 
ever, there was very little which re- 
sembled “progress” in the manage- 
ment-labor relations of our four and a 
half billion dollar motor industry. The 
433,000 men and 18,000 women em- 
ployed itt making passenger cars, 
trucks, hearses, station wagons, buses, 
taxicabs, and ambulances faced, and 
in part still face, conditions more me- 
dieval than modern. 

Despite the widely-publicised five- 
dollar-a-day minimum, and_ hourly 
rates that reached a high of 75 cents, 
annual earnings of auto workers aver- 
aged less than $1300 in the prosperity 
year of 1926 and less than a $1000 in 
the depression year of 1935. Such 
wages, of course, are relatively good 
when compared with those paid else- 
where and when the makeshifts of 
frugality are stretched over the sea- 
sonal lay-off periods to which the motor 
industry is particularly prone. 

Certainly it was not against the size 
of pay-envelopes, per se, that General 
Motors workers went on a series of 
sit-downs at the year’s end, 1936. The 
cause for this spectacular strike which 
lasted 44 days, involving 40,000 work- 
ers directly, and 110,000 indirectly, 
and paralyzed 60 plants of a giant cor- 
poration in 14 different states, was 
deeper than so much cash return for 
so much work done. 

It expressed the pent-up resentments 
of men in revolt against being de- 
humanized, against being only a badge, 
a number, a robot in thrall to a vast 
and intricate succubus of machinery, 


draining them of energy, threatening 
to cast them on the scrap-heap within 
a few short years, their youth gone. 
It reflected a long simmering rebellion 
against humiliations inflicted by a 
great company which, towards its 


workers, lacked even that rudimentary 
sense of responsibility that prompts 
any dirt farmer to pasture a faithful 
horse. The company, no more callous 
than its rivals, sapped the health and 
vitality of its workers and then turned 
them over to the government to sup- 
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port so soon as approaching middle 
age diminished their usefulness. 

The conveyor belt system as devel- 
oped by Taylor and blessed by Bedeaux 
and applied by all motorcar manufac- 
turers, is sometimes hailed as _ the 
“highest triumph of American tech- 
nology.” In the impersonal terms of 
the blue-print it probably deserves this 
praise. In terms of human beings, 
however, its efficacy is quite generally 
abused. Speeds recommended by in- 
stallation engineers as assuring “peak 
efficiency” are often stepped up, forc- 
ing workers to draw upon the utter- 
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most limits of their strength and ep. 
durance to keep in rhythm with g 
mechanical pace-setter. 

Inside vast oblong buildings of 
brick, glass, and stone, under the hot 
glare of arc lights, amid the whir and 
chugchump of wheels, an army of 
automata daily stand alongside a great 
belt moving in front of them inexor- 
ably at the touch of a distant button, 
At the far end of the belt, a body 
frame, a metal skeleton, bolt-sinewed, 
begins its journey. It reaches the first 
man who puts on a rim, goes to another 
who sets a fender, while underneath 
men on their backs on little roller 
carts tighten axle bolts, each man doing 
the same thing, eyes fastened on the 
chassis, sweat pouring from their faces, 
jaws grimly tight, lift, turn, screw, lift, 
turn, screw with the tempo often im- 
perceptibly quickened, unable to leave 
the line to get a drink of water, hour 
on hour, with the straw boss warning 
step lively, with the fear of losing the 
job if you don’t keep up, making you 
strain tired muscles till your own body 
is one throbbing ache while the belt, 
beautifully impersonal, flows on. 

Such scenes occur constantly, espe- 
cially at times of peak production, and 
are virtually the same whether the in- 
dividual plant is owned by Ford, or 
General Motors, or Chrysler, who be- 
tween them control 93 per cent of the 
domestic business, or by independents 
like Nash, Packard, Studebaker and 
Hudson who divide the remaining 7 
per cent of American auto sales. 

When the shift is over the workers 
tumble half-dead with fatigue into 
buses, trolleys, or their own cars. Some 
acquire nervous twitchings which are 
popularly called the “shakes.” They 
get home too tired to do anything but 
eat and go to bed. They are too all 
in even to read the paper or take in 
a movie with the wife or attend a 
union meeting. 

“Tt takes your guts out, that damned 
line” is the refrain of thousands of 
auto workers in Detroit, Flint, Ham- 
tramck, Saginaw, Pontiac and other 
Michigan communities, which together 
form the center of the world’s motor 
car universe. In recent years they have 
been increasingly recruited from the 
hills of Tennessee, from the farms of 
Michigan. Beginning in 1922, ending 
about 1930, their migration to Detroit, 
along with others, accounted for 47 
out of every 100 automobile employees. 
Less than 1 per cent of workers in De- 
troit motor factories are natives of that 
city. The young backwoods men and 
women who came there were lured by 
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visions of a Big Money paradise. They 
were mainly “good American stock” 
but tending to be as parochial as they 
were strong, healthy, intelligent. They 
were also unskilled, nor did they have 
to be otherwise. With the mounting 
mechanization of the industry about 45 
per cent of its jobs can be learned 
within 2 or 3 days, 35 per cent within 
a week, 7 per cent within two weeks, 
and 13 per cent within a month to a 
year or longer. 

During the past two decades the 
industry's emphasis upon youth has 
kept displacing older employees at an 
ever accelerating rate. Significantly 
enough, small loan firms in the Detroit 
area refuse to consider auto workers 
over 40 as even “fair risks.” 

But this disregard of seniority rights, 
which means simply that the man long- 
est on the job has a prior claim to it, 
especially at a time of re-hiring after 
a slack season, was only one among 
many grievances plaguing the workers 
since the end of the World War. Others 
include the “incentive” or bonus plans 
by which a group of workers, geared 
to the human metronome of the fastest 
among them, receive extra money for 
extra lump output. The calculations 
for figuring the return of each worker 
in this operation are so abtruse that 
often they have no way of finding out 
how much they earn. 

But more injurious to individual 
satisfaction on the job is the practice 
of espionage in which motor-car manu- 
facturers were among the most con- 
spicuous offenders until the revelations 
of the LaFollette Senate sub-commit- 
tee, investigating civil liberties, caused 
cancellation of many contracts with 
such private detective firms as the 
Pinkerton Agency to which General 
Motors, over a period of three years, 
paid $419,850, or Corporations Auxili- 
ary which cost Chrysler $72,611 for 
1935 alone. (There are 228 other 
detective agencies dispensing what is 
euphemistically called “industrial serv- 
ice.” It is, of course, nice work if 
you can get it, as the $50,000 and $60,- 
000 a year salaries of executives in 
such concerns attest. American corpor- 
ations have spent $80,000,000 a year 
for this espionage activity.) Civil lib- 
erties have never been so outrageously 
violated as in this setting of men to spy 
upon workers’ efforts to form a union 
of their choice. 

The general knowledge among auto 
workers that the man next to them on 
the line may be a secret agent, eager 
to amplify a kind word about unionism 
Into a plot to “take over the factory,” 
and impelled to make up lies out of 





whole cloth to justify his pay, freezes 
the warmth of normal human inter- 
course of men working together. Every- 
one keeps a buttoned lip, does his 
stint silently in an atmosphere where 
every man is his potential enemy. 
Even the most casual reference to the 
political situation has been construed 
by stool pigeons, if it suited their pur- 
pose, as “subversive” doctrine, as 
agitation, as trouble-making. The talk 
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a bogus way of describing contempo- 
rary variants of serfdom. 

And to improve their work-ways 
they time and again tried to build 
unions. Right after the World War, 
for example, the United Automobile 
Aircraft and Vehicle Workers was 
granted an industrial charter by the 
A. F. of L. The new movement gained 
considerable momentum in the various 
“body” plants but in 1921 called a 





STRIKE WARFARE: Sit-downers in the General Motors strike of January, 1937, use a 
fire hose to prevent company guards from entering the building. 


of auto workers, save among proven 
friends, is talk of sports, of equally 
innocuous subjects. 

Moreover, under the division of ex- 
ecutive authority that prevails in the 
industry, the foreman, who is manage- 
ment’s surrogate, right on the job, 
exerts tremendous power. He some- 
times exacts tribute from the workers, 
allowing them to keep their posts at 
so much a week, or “selling” less 
strenuous assignments. He can reward 
his friends, punish his enemies with a 
vengeance. In his little world he swag- 
gers around with a swollen sense of his 
importance. He is the petty tyrant, 
personified; and his hire and fire 
decisions are rarely checked on by his 
superiors. 

Against such conditions—lack of 
seniority, irregular employment, elab- 
orate methods of payment, the despot- 
isms of the foreman, the auto workers 
inveighed in vain for years. Detroit’s 
own Chamber of Commerce boasted 
that the city was “open shop,” ex- 
amplar of the American plan which is 


strike for which it was improperly pre- 
pared, and promptly exploded, while 
fragments were captured by a boring- 
from-within Communist contingent 
that also soon expired. The disintegra- 
tion of the U. A. A. V. had been has- 
tened by internal squabbles over rival 
craft claims more vitally by the dis- 
charge and black-listing of its moving 
spirits whose names were forwarded to 
company managers by panders planted 
for this purpose. The same motif was 
to repeat itself monotonously for the 
next decade, like the theme of Ravel’s 
Bolero. 

In 1926, however, the A. F. of L. 
decided that the time was ripe for 
unionizing the nearly half million auto 
workers, almost totally unorganized 
except for a handful of painters, ma- 
chinists, pattern makers. The Federa- 
tion in 1926 held its annual conven- 
tion in Detroit and William Green an- 
nounced that jurisdictional claims 
would be soon suspended since the 
repetitive and mechanized nature of 
mass production blurred craft lines. 
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Somewhat gingerly various General 
Motors chieftains let it be known that 
they might look with favor upon the 
creation of unions within their major 
plants as an experiment in manage- 
ment-union cooperation. Feelers were 
put out to arrange a meeting of minds 
between William Green and Henry 
Ford, but the latter was too busy dis- 
mantling his Model T machinery at 
the time to discuss anything quite so 
esoteric. As a matter of fact, the 
A. F. of L. proposed to start a union- 
izing drive in motors by the dubiously 
astute strategy of getting the employ- 
ers to help them begin it. The Federa- 
tion shogunate talked in grandly vague 
style about the “social wage” and the 
identity of interests between owner- 
ship and labor in that mass produc- 
tion needs mass markets. It was an 
approach which today especially has 
great potential merit, and deserves 
more study and honest evaluation than 
it is likely to get. But the A. F. of L. 
failed to spotlight the issue with either 
showmanship or common sense. Its 
leadership was too feeble to command 
the respect of employers, to win the 
allegiance of workers. 


Moreover, the local heads of the 
Federation’s affiliates in the Detroit 
area were up to their ears in municipal 
politics. They were “doing all right” 
for themselves. And with the excep- 
tion of Detroit branches of Arthur O. 
Wharton’s machinists, A. F. of L. offi- 
cials didn’t relish the prospect of be- 
stirring themselves, re-arranging dues, 
favors, and personnel, and otherwise 
undertaking the difficult spade-work of 
arousing a “bunch of ignorant hill 
billies” to union consciousness. Within 
a few months the whole idea of bring- 
ing unionism to motors had fizzled out 
like a bad firecracker. 


Early in 1933, however, goaded by 
wage cuts, lay-offs, inhuman resort to 
the speed-up, workers began to walk 
out in a congeries of minor, infra de- 
partment strikes.that were yet portents 
of more to come. And on September 
22, the Mechanics Educational Society, 
an independent union which had en- 
rolled nearly all of the industry’s highly 
skilled tool and die makers, pulled out 
hundreds of its adherents in protest 
against incomes which had shrunk from 
an average of $2717 in 1929 to $1300 
in 1933. In the Detroit area, such 
“aristocrats” of labor, accompanied by 
many commoners, walked out at Buick, 
Chevrolet, A and C Spark Plug, Fisher 
Body, Cadillac, Dodge, Hudson, Ply- 
mouth, Packard and extended their 
strike to Ford at Edgewater, New 


Jersey and Nash at Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Meantime the NRA codes for the 
motor industry were being formulated 
in the summer of 1933. The weather 
was hot, the atmosphere hectic, and 
the codes displayed both character- 
istics. They were transparently pro- 
employer—to such an extent indeed 
that it was the auto workers who first 
re-christened the NRA as the “Na- 
tional Run Around.” The manufac- 
turers wrote their own ticket, and 
punched it. They already had their 
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association which, despite the absence 
of Mr. Ford, enabled members to get 
together in maintaining uniform labor 
and price policies. They didn’t need 
the NRA’s sanction to indulge in such 
forms of infra-industry collaboration. 
Acting in customary concert, they in- 
serted in the auto codes an “averaging 
clause” to govern hours, purposely 
phrased in sheer gibberish. What 
lucidity it had was based on the as- 
sumption that only average hours per 
week could be limited. That is, five 
48 hour weeks, plus a 48 hour week 
of lay-off, were to equal six 40 hour 
weeks. There was also the slick “merit 
clause,” a Philadelphia lawyer’s way 
of violating the spirit of the famed 
Section 7a which, among other things, 
forbade discrimination against union- 
ists. Since merit or competence is 
judged always by the employer, any 
worker who favored unionism by word 
or deed could suddenly be found to 
be incompetent and fired on some 
trumped-up charge.* 

Angered by this trickery, the auto 
workers cast about for guidance 
towards unionism’s goal. They had a 
confusion of choices. The I. W. W., 
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the Communist Party, the Socialist 
Party, the American Industrial Aggo. 
ciation all entered the arena with 
unions eager for members. At last the 
A. F. of L. yawned out of its somno- 
lence. Its organizers were men who 
had been graduated from the Brown 
Derby, “I’m tough, see, have a cigar,” 
pot-bellied school of the old-time walk- 
ing delegate. They were hobbled at 
every step by the jurisdictional jeal- 
ousies of the various crafts. Despite 
such handicaps, however, an esti- 
mated 210,000 auto workers more or 
less quietly joined the A. F. of L, 
“federal unions.”’+ 

But the new unionists were bewil- 
dered. They couldn’t get their ques- 
tions answered. They asked if they 
were going to become a nation-wide 
industrial union, or whether they were 
to be kept waiting until the member- 
ship was subdivided into craft groups. 
Nobody knew, least of all the field 
organizers. The A. F. of L. was mark- 
ing time, its most costly and colossal 
luxury from its earliest days. Mean- 
while, to forestall the growth of any 
genuine unionism and to comply with 
the law, and not the intent, of the col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the 
NRA codes, the employers began to 
fashion company unions, often forcing 
men to join on pain of forfeiting their 
jobs. 

Meanwhile, too, as the speed-up, 
and longer hours for slightly increased 
pay continued, the A. F. of L., goaded 
by rank and file insistence, set March 
20 as the date on which auto workers 
all over the country were to go on 
strike, and with a single bold stroke 
end company unions and all the 
chicane and abuses they implied. 

At President Roosevelt’s request, 
however, this “threat to returning 
prosperity” was averted by Federation 
leaders and many long days of mud- 
dled mediation ensued. Out of the 
final settlement were hatched two new 
eggs of the Blue Eagle, both of them, 
in the opinion of most auto workers, 
definitely rotten. The first was the 
Automobile Labor Board which was to 
prevent company reprisals against 
unionists, and to guarantee collective 
bargaining rights. It was presided over 


~ *Tronically, in view of later developments, the 
only other industry to obtain this same concession 
from the National Recovery Administration was 
the chemical industry which, like General Motors, 
is also dominated by the du Pont family. 


tA union form devised by Gompers at the turn 
of the century to enroll the unskilled under the 
A. F. of L. banner. The federal union, mem abers 
of which pay dues of 35 cents per month, or $4.2 
per annum, is looked upon by A. F. of 2 "cial. 
dom as a feeder from which the skilled will be 
drained off and allocated to craft unions in accord 
with jurisdictional rules: For three decades fed- 
eral union spokesmen have complained that they 
pay dues but receive neither voice nor vote in 
shaping policy. 
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by Dr. Leo Wolman, a brilliant statis- 
tician but far less gifted in promoting 
harmony. For nine months the Board 
listened to a recital of workers’ woes 
with the bland impassivity of a brass 
Buddha and displayed a fine scorn for 
action of any ameliorative kind. 

The second egg was the proposal 
for proportional representation by 
which the fraudulent company unions, 
along with the bona fide variety, 
whether A. F. of L. or otherwise, were 
to be heard equally in all negotiations 
between managers and men. Soon 
three warring groups—the company 
unions, the A. F. of L., and non-Fed- 
eration unions—were at loggerheads, 
demonstrating that the industry’s em- 
ployers had been very astute in once 
more applying the doctrine of “divide 
and rule.” In the long run they out- 
smarted themselves, though for a time 
the contemplative inertia of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board, the craft jeal- 
ousies within the A. F. of L., the or- 
ganization conflicts outside of it, pro- 
voked an estimated 75,000 unionists 
into turning in or tearing up their 
union cards out of sheer disgust, in the 
Detroit area alone. 


The elections held early in 1935 
under the auspices of the Labor Board 
clearly reflected the prevailing temper 
of the nation’s auto workers. Out of a 
total of 154,780 ballots cast, 111,878 
workers voted for “unaffiliated repre- 
sentation.”” In other words, the ma- 
jority were so fed up that they didn’t 
want any of the existing unions to act 
as their agents. Only 14,057 voted for 
the A. F. of L., 7,071 for independent 
unions, and 21,774 for the company- 
run kind. Some hundreds of thousands 
of workers refrained from thus register- 
ing their will, since they in despair and 
discouragement believed that even this 
gesture was a waste of time. 


Yet the deep desire to be organized 
swirled like a strong current tempo- 
rarily dammed up. The A. F. of L.’s 
federal locals had meanwhile banded 
together in a loose alliance under the 
name of the United Automobile Work- 
ers. It was captained by Francis J. 
Dillon, an A. F. of L. old-timer hand- 
picked by William Green against the 
majority votes of the delegates to the 
U. A. W. convention at Detroit in 
August of 1935. The latter finally 
agreed to permit Dillon to remain at 
the helm until an appeal citing his un- 
fitness could be considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the A. F. of L., 
which was scheduled to convene at the 
Federation’s own annual sessions in 
Atlantic City two months later. 





But this appeal somehow got side- 
tracked in the tumult that surrounded 
the withdrawal of John L. Lewis & Co. 
from the A. F. of L. to form their Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. In 
any event, Green insisted on keeping 
Dillon in command of the U. A. W., a 
major blunder. For Dillon epitomized 
the old-fashioned approach to union- 
ism adhered to by the more conserva- 
tive craft leaders who dominated the 
A. F. of L.’s officialdom. On the other 
hand, the United Automobile Workers 
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Roosevelt was reelected, however, it 
was sending scouts and advisers into 
the Detroit area to assist the U. A. W. 
in ousting Dillon and hence to shatter 
A. F. of L. influence for many miles 
around. To get rid of Dillon, of course, 
required no Machievellian strategy. 
His pro-employer sympathies, his ef- 
forts to thwart strike efforts in nearby 
Toledo’s Auto-Lite and Chevrolet 
plants had lashed the rank and file 
into a frenzy of antagonism. In the 
spring of 1936 the U. A. W. supplanted 





ARMISTICE: Glad to be able to return to their homes after a long sit-down vigil, these 
automobile strikers hail news of strike settlement in the General Motors strike. Many 
of them had vowed not to shave until victory was obtained. 


were more and more convinced that 
unionizing techniques devised for an 
age of bustles and bicycles built for 
two were not applicable to an era of 
brassieres and hydraulic brakes. They 
were heartened by the formation of 
the C. I. O., founded, as it was, on the 
premise that either mass production 
workers were to be organized, with con- 
siderable speed or that “labor’s voice” 
would soon be modulated down from 
at best a mild forte into a very soft 
and plaintive pianissimo. 
“Independent” unions such as the 
Coughlin-sponsored Automobile Indus- 
trial Workers Association and the As- 
sociated Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, shared the affection of the U. A. W. 
for the “industrial idea.” All three 
groups began to talk about a fusion of 
forces, looking to the C. I. O. for guid- 
ance. They didn’t get it at first. The 
C. I. O. was already embroiled in 57 
varieties of controversy and had to 
feel its way for a while. By the time 


him by electing Homer S. Martin as its 
president. He was thirty-four years 
old, a former minister, emotionally 
identified with the underdog. He had 
won the national hop-skip-and-jump 
championship at college, and combined 
a study of sociology with his prepara- 
tion for the cloth. In 1932 he was 
named pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Leeds, Missouri, a Kansas City suburb. 
His congregation in part consisted of 
auto workers and he was moved by 
their plight to sermonize upon the 
“man who pays workers less than a 
living wage . . . and takes advantage 
of the depression to drive down living 
standards and then comes to church 
on Sunday is no Christian but a . 

hypocrite.” He also remarked upon 
the difficulty of saving men’s souls 
when their bodies were undernourished 
and their children crying for bread. A 
few more homilies upon this general 
theme found him a preacher without a 
pulpit. The deacons of the church, 
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composed of leading citizens, observed 
with choler that such views were more 
subversive than supernal. 

Martin then took a job in a Kansas 
City Chevrolet factory where he em- 
braced the gospels of unionism in de- 
vout and articulate fashion. Immedi- 
ately he was out on his ear again. He 
was classed as a trouble maker. He 
began to organize in real earnest, be- 
coming head of a federal local, and 
then vice-president of the U. A. W. 
under Dillon, whom he detested, a 
sentiment that was cordially returned. 
In appearance and manner Martin re- 
sembles the beau ideal of a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. Boyish and wholesome look- 
ing, he always looks fit even after a 
week of arduous 16-hour days. 

More gifted as an evangelist than 
as a negotiator, Martin has several as- 
sociates who possess the virtues he 
lacks, and who, despite internal dissen- 
sions, form with him a union cabinet 
marked by both ability and brains. 
His first vice-president, Wyndham 
Mortimer, for example, is a shrewd, 
quick-witted bargainer, with a sense 
of realism acquired from his experience 
as a former coal miner and steel worker 
constantly discharged for union zeal. 
He is older than Martin and the 
spokesman for the so-called radical 
faction within the U. A. W. He 
espouses the doctrine of de-centralized 
control in union affairs, a course which, 
it is alleged, is dictated by Communist 
Party efforts to capture various locals. 
On the other hand, Martin—finding 
his text in the centralization of author- 
ity in the motor industry itself—wants 
the union to be fashioned in the same 
structural image. 


Late in December, 1936, after a vig- 
orous organizing drive, the U. A. W. 
sent a letter to Mr. William S. Knud- 
sen, executive vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors, asking for a conference 
on the general subject of collective bar- 
gaining. The letter chanted the litany 
of auto workers’ plaints, and pointed 
out that local attempts to settle 
questions of wages, hours, and work 
_ conditions with branch officials had 
always arrived nowhere with lightning 
speed. 

The company replied, through Mr. 
Knudsen, that it could not engage in 
any such conversations, and suggested 
that Martin and his followers seek ad- 
justment of grievances with local plant 
managers. This was nonsense. The 
corporation’s industrial relations policy 
was determined at the top, and local 
administrators throughout the country 


merely carried out the orders of their 
superiors. 

“Tt’s the merry run-around again,” 
muttered U. A. W. members and in 
exasperation many of them spontane- 
ously sat down in the Fisher Body 
Plant at Cleveland, on December 28, 
1936—tringing up the curtain upon the 
most spectacular and significant capi- 
tal-labor drama of the _ post-crash 
period. 

Next day the sit-down was extended 
to Fisher Body Plant No. 2 in Flint, 
Michigan, where the U. A. W. had 
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submitted a specimen contract to the 
plant manager, asking him to ponder 


-its terms as a basis for future discus- 


sion. For answer he fired several 
staunch unionists. Stunned and an- 
gered by this “sock in the teeth,” 
U. A. W. members and others sat down. 
Next morning workers in Fisher Body 
Plant No. 1 heard the rumor that the 
company had begun to remove neces- 
sary tools and dies to weaker union 
places like Pontiac to anticipate pro- 
duction stoppages of any large-scale 
sympathetic strike. In protest U. A. W. 
men, along with their well-wishers, 
sat down at Fisher Body No. 1 with a 
gaiety that was later transformed into 
grim tenacity of purpose. Like a crazy 
billiard ball, the movement caromed 
to Anderson, Indiana; to Kansas City, 
Missouri; to Norwood, Ohio; to At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

The high command of the C. I. O., 
which had recently annexed the United 
Automobile Workers, was_ surprised 
and shaken by the suddenness of this 
sit-down epidemic and would have pre- 
ferred smallpox or something simple 
instead. From the standpoint of John 
L. Lewis and his aides, the timing of 
this strike in motors was simply dread- 
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ful. At the moment Lewis was throw. 
ing nearly all the C. I. O.’s new might 
of money and men into the S. W.0.¢. 
drive on steel, proceeding on the the. 
ory that if this most impregnable for- 
tress of the open shop could be forced 
to yield to the C. I. O.’s assault the 
whole industrial front could be more 
readily conquered. To Lewis, as to 
his Marshal Ney, Philip Murray, suc. 
cess or failure in unionizing steel was 
to be Austerlitz or Waterloo. They 
hadn’t reckoned on any new major en- 
gagements on an unprepared salient, 

Yet they were duty bound to send 
succor to Homer Martin and the U. A. 
W. which, as a union, was still wet be- 
hind the ears. Its leaders were courage- 
ous and intelligent but they lacked ex- 
perience in all the multifarious activity 
—from publicity to maintenance of 
morale—that any big strike entails, 
With a prayer Lewis dispatched John 
Brophy, the C. I. O.’s Director of Or- 
ganization, to U. A. W. headquarters 
in Detroit’s Hoffman Building as the 
herald of many more reinforcements 
and supplies to come. 

Primarily as the result of its sit- 
downers’ 44-day defiance of General 
Motors, the United Automobile Work- 
ers today has some 360,000 dues-pay- 
ing members out of an industry poten- 
tial of 450,000. It is thus the youngest 
and third largest among the C. I. 0. 
unions. It has collective bargaining 
contracts with all the independents 
and with two of the Big Three, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler. Currently 
it is trying to unionize Ford against 
an opposition as stubborn as a peas 
ant’s prejudice, and as strong as a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The U. A. W. is young, exuberant, 
modern-minded. Its leaders have 
quickly learned what it’s all about un- 
der the pressure of tremendous respon- 
sibility and the stress of stirring events. 
They have gone beyond the old-time 
objectives of unionism. Five cents of 
each member’s dollar-a-month dues, 
for example, are allocated to educa 
tional activity featuring excellent 
courses in economics, American his 
tory, ‘trade unionism, parliamentary 
procedure. It has its own research di- 
rector, William Munger, an able labor 
publicist who also edits the United 
Automobile Worker, weekly eight-page 
tabloid, the union’s official organ which 
in an editorial in its Thanksgiving is 
sue for November 27, 1937 remarked 
that “Thanks to C. I. O., labor” cat 
henceforth “escape the black pit of 
1931-32.” 
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V. F. CALVERION 


N ENGLAND several months ago I 

was both surprised and depressed 

at the sad sick state into which the 
British drama had fallen. I went to 
theater after theater in hopes of dis- 
covering some English play which I 
could become stirred by, excited about, 
or at least entertained with, for the 
evening. I did not care very much 
whether the play was a tragedy, a 
comedy, or a farce. I saw play after 
play of every variety, but not one 
which was worthy of comment. Fear- 
ing that I might have missed several 
plays in the less obvious sections of 
the city, I talked to two or three drama 
critics on well-known London papers, 
but they all confessed that there were 
no British plays which they could rec- 
ommend. Naturally, at that point, I 
raised the question as to why British 
drama was so uninspiring and so un- 
creative. The answer was _ twofold: 
that the best creative forces of this 
generation had been killed off in the 
War, and that the decline of England 
as a national power and as a world 
influence had resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of its literary potency. 

It was not until I came back to the 
United States that I fully realized how 
completely bankrupt the British stage 
had become. (Incidentally, the only 
play that I found in England which 
had anything to recommend it was 
The Satyr, a drama which I later dis- 
covered was written by an American, 
and produced by an American, Chester 
Erskine.) The American stage by con- 
trast was vital, energetic, creative. On 
Broadway, and below and above it, 
plays were being put on which were 
among the most interesting events of 
the time. Not only are English plays 
leeble by comparison, but so also are 
the plays of practically every other 
nation. The stage in, Europe has never 
been so “dead” as it is at the present 
time, whereas the stage in America has 
never been so alive as it is today. 

Interestingly enough, the majority 
of the plays which have attracted most 
attention and deserve most commenda- 
tion are those which fall into the social 
or radical category or those which 
represent the most exciting and auda- 
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cious innovations in technique and in- 
terpretation. Among the former are 
Pins and Needles, The Cradle Will 
Rock, Golden Boy, and a number of 
Federal Theater productions, most no- 
tably “one third of a nation,” which is 
one of the Living Newspaper projects; 
among the latter Orson Welles’ pro- 
duction of Julius Caesar is most con- 
spicuous. 

Pins and Needles and The Cradle 
Will Rock succeed by virtue of their 
satire which is directed at our system 
of society with its economic injustices, 





inal and striking techniques of the 
season, Mr. Blitzstein, the author, has 
staged his play against a simple, un- 
adorned background, reminiscent of 
an Elizabethan set in its bareness, re- 
sorting to gesture and mimicry in order 
to get a number of his best effects, and 
allowing only a rare exit or entrance 
to interrupt its steady, irrepressible 
flow. The play opens with almost all 
the characters on the stage and closes 
with most of them still there; the main 
exceptions are those who enter to be 
killed or exit for the same reason. The 


MODERNIZED SHAKESPEARE: The characters in the current production, JULIUS CAESAR, 
wear everyday dress. The play represents an “exciting and audacious innovation in 
technique and interpretation.” 


social inequalities, and political per- 
fidies. Pins and Needles is the lighter 
of the two, the more deft, the more 
subtle, the more delightful, but the 
less challenging and trenchant. The 
Cradle Will Rock suffers from a host 
of inadequacies: exaggerated contrasts, 
strained situations, and a_ pathetic 
plethora of the obvious, but at the 
same time it drives its point home with 
a vigor and cogency that cannot be 
denied. Utilizing one of the most orig- 
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town which Mr. Blitzstein attacks with 
the whip of satire and the flail of irony 
is called Steeltown; it could be any 
town in which the steel industry dom- 
inates the economic life of the com- 
munity. In prose and verse and with 
simple piano music as an accompani- 
ment, he shows how the steel magnate 
controls the mayor of the town, the 
newspaper owner, the racketeers, the 
judges, the pastor, in fact everybody 
in the town except the labor union and 
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the labor union leader whom he at- 
tempts to buy off and, failing that, 
tries to get rid of by more expeditious 
and drastic measures. 

It is interesting to note that The 
Cradle Will Rock was originally sched- 
uled as a Federal Theater play, but 
opposition to it prevented its produc- 
tion under those auspices. Its chal- 
lenge, however, consummating in its 
call and clamor for a union, an ever 
stronger and stronger union, to defeat 


and from generation to generation. 
While less imaginative, less original, 
and less ingenious than The Cradle 
Will Rock, this play is based upon 
sounder fact and suffers from less 
exaggeration and distortion of situa- 
tion and interpretation. In the making 
of one-third of a nation research work 
was undertaken of a most extensive 
variety, in books, newspapers, docu- 
ments, and then first-hand investiga- 
tions of the slums of today by trained 


New Spirit in the Theatre: Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy, a scene from which is pictured 
above, is one of the current outstanding theatrical presentations. 


the dictation of the steel magnate, is 
no more daring or provocative than 
that hurled at the audience in the 
Federal Theater play: one-third of a 
nation. The title of this latter play 
is taken from President Roosevelt’s 
second inaugural speech in which he 
said that he found “one-third of a na- 
tion ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nour- 
ished.” The play is a dramatization 
of the status of slum-housing in the 
United States today, delineating in 
graphic, gripping detail the horrible 
conditions under which so many people 
are forced to live, pointing out how it 
has come about that they have been 
reduced to such squalor and what can 
be done to rescue them from it. The 
author of the play, Arthur Arent, is 
no less merciless in indicting the land- 
owners as the criminals in the situa- 
tion than Mr. Blitzstein is in condemn- 
ing the steel magnate for the conditions 
of life that prevail in Steeltown. In 
fact, Mr. Arent gives names and places, 
tracing from past history how land- 
lordism has grown into a worse and 
worse menace from century to century 


observers, expert photographers, all of 
which was used by the author of the 
play, gone over by the actors and 
actresses so that they would be able 
to imbibe the spirit of the drama, and 
then utilized as a guide by the scenic 
designer, Howard Bay, who achieved 


- a definite innovation in stagecraft in 


his set for the production. By means 
of constructing a four-story tenement 
house with the front walls torn away, 
he was able to depict both the outside 
and the inside of the dwelling, which, 
in terms of stage dimensions, is a 
colossal affair, 36 feet high x 14 feet 
deep, and 47 feet across the stage. 
Some of the scenes of the play, 
modeled after definite photographs out 
of which the actual situations were 
drawn, are so realistic they make the 
audience squirm and shudder. The 
most unforgettable of the various 
scenes is the one of the Harlem “hot- 
beds,” which are beds that are rented 
out to different Negroes in three eight- 
hour shifts, each Negro, aching for 
sleep, being forced to fling out the 
Negro of the previous shift. One-third 
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of a nation carries the “Dead Enq” 
psychology from the wharf into the 
home where the roots of rottenness 
really begin. 

In Golden Boy, Clifford Odets’ most 
recent play, we turn to a different kind 
of theme, although implicit in it js 
something of the same spirit and senti- 
ment. Golden Boy is the story of an 
Italian youth who is a gifted violinist, 
but who is haunted also by puzgilistic 
ambitions, and who finally forsakes his 
music for the prize-fight ring. His 
father, an Italian of romantic vintage, 
pleads with him to give up fighting 
and return to his music, but his ex- 
hortations fall on deaf ears. In his 
heart, however, the boy hopes to be- 
come the champion without hurting 
his hands, which are so important to 
his musical career if he ever returns 
to it, but he soon realizes he can’t 
win victories unless he hits straight 
and hard and forgets about his hands. 
At length, he becomes the champ but 
ruins his hands in the struggle, after 
which he takes to speed and his im- 
presario’s mistress for relaxation. He 
buys a Duesenberg car, and after his 
best fight, dashes. off with the girl in 
his new car, only to meet his death in 
a smash-up a short while later. 

Mr. Odets, who is one of the best 
known dramatists in this country to- 
day, and who has always striven to 
write plays with social implications, 
has written one of his most interesting 
and arresting plays in Golden Boy, 
but certainly not one of his best social 
plays by any means. Whatever social 
message is to be derived from Golden 
Boy is difficult to ascertain. By strain- 
ing a point, Mr. Odets might maintain 
that he is trying to show what is hap- 
pening to American youth today, even 
the most talented; unable to find jobs: 
unable, as in the case of the protagonist 
in this play, to find a livelihood in his 
music, youths are driven into other 
fields, where money, speed, and de- 
struction await them. As they give up 
their ideals, they surrender their soul: 
and finally their lives upon false altar: 
and in futile places. But many other 
dramatists and novelists who have 
never been concerned with endowing 
their works with social meanings an¢ 
significances have rehashed that theme 
in one form or another, shifting the 
characters, varying the situation, alter 
ing the conflict. One of the critics © 
The New Masses made a valiant at 
tempt to show that Golden Boy is 2 F 
truly revolutionary play, but is doubt- 
ful if even Mr. Odets, in his most op i 
timistic moments, has been able to per fj 
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together effective or felicitous. 
) business of putting Shakespeare on in 
| modern dress is not new. Over ten 
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suade himself that such is the case. 

It is important to observe at this 
point that all these plays, and they 
are among the most interesting and 
certainly the most original now play- 
ing in New York, revolve about work- 
ing class people, representing in that 
respect a continuation of the proleta- 
rian motif in modern drama. It should 
not be forgotten that this proletarian 
motif is a new development in drama 
as it is in all the arts. 


The New Shakespeare 


In the days of Shakespeare, the lead- 
ing characters in drama were aristo- 
cratic; following Shakespeare, with the 
rise of the so-called bourgeois tragedy, 
the leading characters became middle- 
class; it was only toward the end of 
the 19th century, beginning in the 
novel with Germinie Lacertux, L’As- 
somoir, and other novels that the pro- 
letarian motif received birth. It is 
only in the 20th century, however, 
that it has matured. 

When we turn to Orson Welles’ pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
we are confronted with a curious com- 
bination of a modernistic interpreta- 
tion of an old drama. Julius Caesar is 


; no proletarian play. It is a play writ- 


ten, as were all Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies, in keeping with the aristocratic 
conception of literature that prevailed 
at the time. The main characters are 


great generals, nobles, illustrious peo- 
; ple, not 
| didn’t believe it possible in a tragedy 
| for an audience to sympathize with the 
| misfortunes of humble people. He 


commoners. Shakespeare 


could only sympathize with the trage- 


; dies of a Caesar, a Brutus, a Macbeth, 


a Lear, a Hamlet, nobles all. 
What Orson Welles has done with 


} Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is most 


ingenious, although in places not al- 


The 


years ago, Horace Liveright produced 
Hamlet in modern dress, all his leading 
characters appearing in evening clothes 
instead of in aristocratic costumes and 
his minor characters in attires befit- 
ting their parts in terms of their 
present-day functions. The production 
aroused considerable comment and ran 
for a somewhat extended period, but 
the general reaction was not of such 
an enthusiastic variety to merit similar 
productions of other Shakespearean 
dramas. Orson Welles’ production, 
however, has other virtues to recom- 
mend it besides its originality of attire. 
Its interpretation of the roles of vari- 
ous characters in the play makes it a 
different Julius Caesar from any pre- 
vious. While there can be little doubt 
but that the Welles interpretation is 
not the interpretation that Shake- 
speare aimed to give the play, there 
can be no doubt but that the interpre- 
tation is one that has never been at- 
tempted before. Mr. Welles strives 
to make Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
into a carbon copy of Mussolini and 
to give to the conspirators a revolu- 
tionary aspect consonant with the 
spirit of oppositionists who live in 
Italy today. In short, Mr. Welles con- 
trives to interpret Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar in terms of Mussolini’s Italy of 
today. The result is that the char- 
acter of Julius Caesar as envisioned by 
Shakespeare suffers considerable dis- 
tortion and mutilation. Even the other 
characters are construed in ways dif- 
fering from previous interpretations of 
their roles. The consequences are that 
the Julius Caesar of Orson Welles is a 
Julius Caesar which will vex the de- 
votees of the old school of interpreta- 
tion, but delight those who enjoy nov- 
elty even at the cost of distortion. 
The background used, with its simple 
brick wall, its unadorned elevations of 
structures, its bare geometry of design, 
adds to the general effect of the inter- 
pretation. 
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Turning now to the cinema, there 
is one picture which deserves four stars 
for the month. That picture is The 
River, which like one-third of a nation 
is a product of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. The River is an attempt 
to depict what has happened to the 
midwest sections of this country as a 
result of the destruction of timber and 
arable land by people who lacked 
knowledge of what it was that they 
were destroying. The river is the Mis- 
sissippi into which dozens of other 
rivers, streams, creeks, rivulets, runs, 
all pour, or which, as the commentator 
says, carries all the water down two- 
thirds the continent, and has made of 
itself, since the recent vandalism of 
man, a colossus which the American 
people have had to spend their best 
energies to control. The cinema, sim- 
ple and plain as a photograph, yet in- 
spired by imaginative shots and scenes 
suggestive of the life of the river has a 
quality about it which is epical. There 
are no stars—the star is the river it- 
self, the long winding passage of wa- 
ters forcing its way through the center 
of the country, rushing across the low- 
lands, flooding villages, towns, and 
cities, the overflow of which man has 
had to combat from year to year, un- 
ceasingly and relentlessly. 

Today, as the picture shows, the 
Government is having trees planted in 
the very soil in which not long ago 
the trees had been all cut down. Trees, 
absorbing water as they do, are more 
necessary for the prevention of floods 
than levees or dikes. New dams are 
being built by the Government, new 
flood walls, new levees, new protec- 
tions of every kind to beat down the 
invasions of the river. The River is a 
masterpiece of social documentation 
and cinematic dramatization. It fuses 
propaganda with art, makes of the 
river a thing of wonder, and conjures 
out of water and earth a magical sym- 
phony of design and motion. 





REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 


HE recent celebration of the 
|: 50th anniversary of the birth of 

Emanuel Swedenborg has served 
to call the attention of the world at 
large to the real greatness of the man. 
Born January 29, 1688, the son of a 
professor of theology who became 
Bishop of Upsala, Swedenborg has 
been recognized as one of the fore- 
most scientists, philosophers and mys- 
tics—not only of his own day, but of 
all time. The order of his develop- 
ment was a natural one—first a sci- 
entist, then a philosopher, and finally 
a mystic. 

Swedenborg anticipated many sci- 
entific facts and positions usually re- 
garded as of much more modern date. 
His contributions in the field of palae- 
ontology alone would have been suffi- 
cient to perpetuate his fame. Long 
before Kant and La Place he arrived 
at the nebular hypothesis theory of the 
formation of the planets and the sun. 
Some of the chief features of the 
present-day theories of the electronic 
construction of atoms were anticipated 
in his “molecular magnetic” theory. 
He was first to use mercury for the air 
pump and devised a method of deter- 
mining longitude at sea by observa- 
tions of the moon among the stars. 
He suggested the use of tanks for test- 
ing ship models, invented an ear- 
trumpet for the deaf, improved the 
house-stove of his country, cured 
smoky chimneys, designed machine- 
guns, and even sketched a flying ma- 
chine. 

But the chief contribution to pos- 
terity made by Emanuel Swedenborg 
was in the realm of the spirit. Until 
middle life a scholar, scientist, prac- 
tical administrator, legislator and man 
of affairs, he devoted his latter years 
to spiritual and psychic inquiry. He 
did not reach or grasp the infinite and 
spiritual through geometry, physics or 
metaphysics, but through visions and 
mystical experiences. He never at- 
tempted to preach or found a sect, 
but after his death those who accepted 
his revelation of divine nature and the 
laws or rules which underlie it as well 
as principles governing human conduct 
organized themselves into a “Church” 
which is known as The New Church 
or the New Jerusalem Church. 

Swedenborg described the spiritual 
world as very much like the present 
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world. The chief difference is that the 
spiritual world is more immediately 
responsive to divine influences and 
therefore more perfect. A world of 
land, water, sky, clouds, sun, trees, 
fruit, flowers—it is composed of spirit- 
ual and imperishable substances. It is 
a real world containing everything 
that is useful and beautiful here, so 
ordered as to be perfectly suited to the 
needs and requirements of the spirit- 
ual beings who live there. 


In Germany 


The N. C. W. C. News Service re- 
ports that ‘“‘the systematic destruction 
of Catholic schools in Germany has 
reached the point where soon none of 
them will continue to subsist. Catholic 
associations in Germany have now 
virtually been destroyed. Officially 
Church holy days are no longer widely 
observed in Germany. Orders have 
just been issued by the Nazi authori- 
ties that the Epiphany, Saints Peter 
and Paul and Immaculate Conception 
feasts will be considered as weekdays 
from now on when public offices and 
schools will remain open. . . . Only 
recently it was reported that the num- 
ber of candidates for the priesthood 
in Germany does not meet require- 
ments any longer.” 

The chief interest in religious devel- 
opments in Germany during February, 
however was the trial of Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, the most famous of the 
Protestant leaders of the opposition to 
the totalitarian State. Arrested last 
July 1, Pastor Niemoeller was finally 
brought to trial on February 7, charged 
with “sedition,” “misuse of the pulpit,” 
“inciting the public to disobedience to 
the laws of the state” and “violating 
the law forbidding malicious attacks 
on the state and the Nazi party.” On 
the plea that “the testimony was of a 
nature involving danger to the state 
and people” the trial was conducted in 
secret. It was a disappointment to all 
concerned. The three attorneys who 
were scheduled to defend the Protes- 
tant leader were dismissed by him on 
the grounds that the “trial” was not a 
proper one, and that a formal defense 
was useless. The star witnesses for the 


defense were not permitted to testify. 
The public were excluded from the trial 
and could learn practically nothing of 
the proceedings. 


The prosecutor was 
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refused the twenty-month sentence 
which he had demanded for the pastor, 
The court sentenced him to seven 
months’ honorable “fortress imprison- 
ment” which was cancelled because of 
the eight months the accused had al- 
ready spent in prison. The 500-mark 
fine for reading the names of parishion- 
ers who had left his church was not 
collected for the same reason. The trial 
lasted much longer than the ten days 
originally scheduled for it. The verdict 
completely ignored the chief charge of 
sedition. The Nazi Minister for 
Church Affairs (who had lost prestige 
when Dr. Otto Dibelius was acquited 
last July of libeling the Minister) re- 
ceived another blow in the verdict. 
Perhaps the most disappointed persons 
were Pastor Niemoeller and his wife. 
For, although he was actually exon- 
erated on the charges preferred against 
him, “Dr. Martin” was immediately re- 
arrested by the secret police and rushed 
from the court to further imprison- 
ment in Alexander Platz Prison. No 
reason was given for this arrest. Par- 
ishioners of the persecuted Church 
leader were unable to conceal their bit- 
terness when they heard of this latest 
outrage. 


News Briefs... 


The next Lutheran World Conven- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia in 
1940. This will be the first time that 
the Convention has met in America, 
the three previous ones having met suc- 
cessively in Eisenach, Germany, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, and Paris. 

For the first time in history a min- 
ister who is not a member of the 
Church of England addressed the re- 
cent Convocation of York. The Arch- 
bishop of York invited the Reverend 
M. E. Aubrey, moderator of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches and Secretary of the Baptist 
Union of England and Wales, to ad- 
dress the assembly. This was in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed in 
1934 by both the Convocations of 
York and Canterbury, and is another 
step in the plan for increasing coopera- 
tion and understanding between the 
various denominations in England. 
Organic unity seems to be more ceér- 
tain of achievement in England now 
than anywhere else in the Christian 
world. 





Naval 
Mission 

The mystery behind the visit to Lon- 
don of Captain Royal E. Ingersoll, 
Chief of the United States War Plan- 
ning Department, which has already 
been the subject of excited questioning 
in the United States Congress, turns 
out to be quite an Oppenheim affair. 

What Captain Ingersoll brought 
with him to London was nothing more 
nor less than copies of the stolen plans 
of the greater part of the new Japanese 
naval programme—stolen with great 
skill in the latter part of November by 
the United States Intelligence service 
operating in Tokyo. 


THEY SAY 


Translations and Quotations from the Press of the World 


ports suggesting that perhaps these 
particular plans about which every- 
one was beginning to get so excited 
did not really exist after all. 

Then the Americans found them 
and stole them. 

It was a month or so ago that 
Captain Ingersoll after a quick At- 
lantic crossing sat down with the 
British Admiralty and showed them 
the plans. 

As far as can be learned, they were 
already fairly well informed about 
the possibilities of a new Japanese 
big battleship programme: the point 
that gave them the jolt was the 
cruiser programme, showing Japanese 
intentions to exceed the Treaty limits 


Il 420, Florence 


ENGLISH EXPLORERS IN AFRICA 
“Fly for your life! It is an Ethiopian lion!” 
“Nonsense! We-do not recognize Ethiopia!” 


The British Intelligence people had 
had no luck—and possibly a trifle less 
zeal, considering the long period. of 
first open and then undercover co-oper- 
ation between the Japanese and British 
Governments which certainly had a 
somewhat demoralising effect on the 
local personnel who were often more 
anxiously engaged in co-operating with 
the Japanese in spying on the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians than in spying 
directly on the Japanese themselves. 

Whether that factor is to be rated 
high or low, the fact remains that 
the British did not get their hands 
on those plans: a fact which had the 
very natural consequence of causing 
them from time to time to send re- 


in this direction on a scale which left 
no doubt that a bid was being made 
for absolute mastery of the China 
and Pacific seas so far as the raiding 
of commerce was concerned. 

It was on the basis of this startling 
information that the recent request 
for information was addressed to 
Japan by Britain and the United 
States—producing a somewhat comical 
situation in which the two powers 
firmly asked for an official disclosure 
of information which was already in 
their possession down to the last 
detail, and the Japanese press flew 
into a rage on its Government being 
asked to “disclose” plans, copies of 
which everyone in the Japanese Ad- 
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miralty knew were already being 

studied in the Washington Navy De- 

partment and the British Admiralty. 
—The Week, London. 
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Behind the Russian and 
German Military Purges 


. . . The Reichswehr presented sev- 
eral requests to Hitler: They de- 
manded the resignation of Marshal 
Von Blomberg and the concentration 
of all powers of the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps in the hands of the Army 
command (as has been established in 
France in accordance with the prin- 
ciple advocated by General Gamelin). 

Furthermore, the Army chiefs 
sharply criticized the orientation of the 
Reich’s foreign policy during their in- 
terview with the Fuehrer. They pro- 
tested against too close collaboration 
with Italy, against intervention in 
Spain, against cooperation with Japan, 
and advocated rapprochement with 
London, a lessening of the tension with 
Paris, and, above all, an improvement 
of the relations followed by rapproche- 
ment with Moscow. 

Shortly after the Army chiefs with- 
drew the industrialists arrived at 
Berchtesgaden. Their spokesmen 
were severely critical of the system 
of economic autarchy attempted by 
Goering. They attacked the proposal 
for the nationalization of the war in- 
dustry. The representatives of the 
Ruhr mining region didn’t hide their 
dissatisfaction with the activities of 
the new “Hermann Goering Mining 
Society.” And joining the Reichs- 
wehr and the industrial magnates, 
the Junkers of the East explained that 
the Four Year Plan is ruining German 
agriculture. The Fuehrer listened, as 
he does so often, without giving a posi- 
tive answer. 

But at this time there entered a 
new and not unexpected element which 
hastened the Fuehrer’s decision. Mr. 
Himmler, Chief of the German Police, 
submitted documents showing that 
the group of generals surrounding and 
headed by General Fritsch belonged to 
a secret organization whose purpose 
was to place the second son of the 
Crown Prince upon the throne. 

The attitude of hostile suspicion 
that Mr. Himmler entertains towards 
the Reichswehr is well known. The 
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rumor was current during this sum- 
mer that, informed by his secret agents 
in Russia, he did not hesitate to 
hand over a package of documents to 
the Soviet Embassy in Berlin which 
pointed to the existence of clandestine 
negotiations between the German and 
Soviet General Staffs. 

The trial and execution of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and his friends in Rus- 
sia came in consequence of this act. 

Mr. Himmler reported “The Royal- 


ist Plot” of the Reichswehr to Hitler. 


at the end of January. On January 27 
(by strange coincidence the birthday 
of Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II) the rumor 
was current in Berlin that the police 
were going to arrest a number of 
generals. Mr. Himmler thus was pre- 
paring his revenge for June 30, 1934. 

An atmosphere of tension hovered 
over the capitol. Will the Reichswehr 
passively await the expected execu- 
tions? General Fritsch, a convinced 
monarchist, decided to risk the con- 
sequences and called a number of 
generals to his home to form a plan 
of resistance. It was decided that the 
Reichswehr would occupy the Palace 
at 64 Wilhelmstrasse (the Foreign 
office), the building next to the Chan- 
cellery, on January 28. By this ges- 
ture Von Fritsch intended to show 
Himmler’s police that he was ready to 
oppose force with force. At the same 
time plans were laid to occupy strategic 
points in Berlin to prevent a coup of 
the Gestapo. 

On the 28th and 29th, Berlin lived 
under the shadow of fear. A number of 
important personalities, more or less 
compromised in the plot, suddenly left 
the city. 

On the evening of the 29th the 
crisis was over. It was learned that the 
Fuehrer had signed the resignation of 
Von Blomberg, as the Reichswehr had 
asked, as well as that of Von Fritsch 
for reasons of grave indiscipline. 

—From Le Temps, Paris, February 5, 1938. 
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The Idea 


The trouble started when Sir John 
Lorden, a past president of the federa- 
tion and a former Member of Parlia- 
ment, described the virtue of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the Addi- 
son Housing Bill and the infamy of 
the Commons in its treatment of 
property owners. He resented the 
charge that property owners wanted 
slums. “Who made the slums?” he 
asked. “The tenant every time. The 
landlord cannot get into the houses 
to do the necessary repairs.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


The Latest German 


‘Dry Purge 


The date of February 5, 1938 
will have an importance equal to that 
of June 30, 1934 in German history. 

Nevertheless the interpretation of 
the events of June 30 left no doubts. 
It was a victory over the extremist 
elements of the National Socialist 
Party; especially its military forma- 
tions. The opinions concerning Febru- 
ary 5th, however, are very conflicting. 
Was it a new success of the Army over 
the Party, or was it a coordination 
of the Army by the Party? One hears 
both interpretations in the French 
press and in the entire foreign press 
with the exception, of course, of the 
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German newspapers which proclaim 
the unity of the country and the 
progress of “the National Concentra- 
tion in the hands of the Fuehrer.” 

In trying to examine the facts ob- 
jectively it seems difficult to maintain 
that the events of February were to 
the exclusive advantage of the National 
Socialist Party. During the days 
preceding the crisis, when the resig- 
nation of Field Marshal Von Blom- 
berg was a certainty, it was generally 
believed that his successor would be 
either General Goering who represents 
mainly the political National Social- 
ism, General Von Reichenau who is 
known to be as favorably disposed 
towards the Party as was Von Blom- 
berg, or even Himmler who is the 
chief of the Elite Guards and the 
Gestapo. 

But what do we see? All the candi- 
dates whose appointment would have 
been regarded as factors controlling 
the Army in the interests of the Party 
have been eliminated. General Goer- 
ing, it is true, received the title of 
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Field Marshal, but this is a pap of 
consolation intended to pacify his 
frustrated ambition and to soothe 
his vanity. It does not confer any 
new military power upon him. The 
new Field Marshal and Commander 
of the Air Forces is practically sub- 
ordinated to General Keitel. The 
latter replaces, at least nominally, 
Marshal Von Blomberg. General Von 
Reichenau received a new command 
but this doesn’t constitute an advance. 
As to Mr. Himmler, he not only failed 
to become Minister of War but it 
was denied officially that he would 
even become Minister of the Interior, 


This makes the situation sufficiently 
clear. However it becomes ever more 
clear when the new personalities who 
are at the head of the Army are 
considered. General Keitel and Gen- 
eral Von Brauchitsch are officers who 
are known to represent the ideas of 
the Army and will be decisively hostile 
to the interference of political ele- 
ments with military affairs. 

But how to reconcile this’ thesis of 
the victory of the Army over political 
interference with the elimination of 
General Von Fritsch and the 43 gen- 
erals in his entourage? This is an- 
swered by reports published in Le 
Temps and Le Matin. It seems, even 
if there was not a monarchist plot by 
Von Fritsch and his following, there 
was at least a plan of action which 
was to be transmitted to the Fuehrer. 
Chancellor Hitler could not accept 
this plan because, firstly, it was con- 
ceived without his knowledge and, 
secondly, because it prescribed a de- 
termined political line. It is conceiv- 
able that the Army considered that 
General Von Fritsch committed a 
grave error and consequently weakened 
not only himself but the Army and 
the generals who shared his intentions. 

From all this it appears that in 
the meantime the Fuehrer tried to 
arbitrate and to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, under his personal authority, be- 
tween the Army and the National So- 
cialist Party. 

These are the facts which place 
the day of February 5, 1938 on a 
par with June 30, 1934. The crisis is 
still latent in military circles which 
refuse to tolerate any political inter- 
ference, and political circles which 
struggle to coordinate the Army as 
all else has been coordinated.. From 
time to time these continuous fermen- 
tations provoke explosions. That 
which took place is undoubtably not 
the final one. By the very nature 
of the facts it is apparent that the 
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present equilibrium between the Army 
and Party can be maintained only 
artificially . . . only by the unique 
and uncontested prestige of the Fuehrer. 


_Editorial in Bulletin Quotidien, Paris, Febru- 
ary 7, 1938. 





The ‘“Axis’’ Reaches 
Central Africa 


The explosion at the munitions fac- 
tory of Segni, Italy, confirmed a fact 
which all Italy knows quite well: the 
munition factories of the peninsula are 
operating 24 hours a day manufactur- 
ing shrapnel. Aeroplane factories and 
shipyards also are operating full blast. 
Why are all these armaments, muni- 
tions, gasoline and provisions being 
piled up? And why are six divisions: 
four Italian and two native, with 150 
military aeroplanes maintained in 
Libya? It is because a possible British- 
Japanese conflict would offer a favor- 
able opportunity for Mussolini to 
strike. 

A European conflagration would 
quickly bring about the immobiliza- 
tion of the fighting fronts. To wait for 
a victory would cost time and money. 
Neither the Italians nor the Germans 
have time and money. 

They hope that the final outcome 
will be influenced by strategical opera- 
tions in Africa. That’s what they 
think in Rome. It is enough to look 
at the map of Africa to understand 
their intention. The Germans want 
Lake Chad. Chad, however, is sepa- 
rated from the southern part of Italian 
Libya by a French corridor which 
would be easy to occupy. 

The Italians want the mastery of 
the Mediterranean. Therefore they 


| want Egypt, and the Suez Canal and 


Tunisia, and thus be in a position to 
form a barrier in the Mediterranean 
extending from Italy through Sicily 
and the Island of Pantelleria. 

Thus, the Italians and the Germans 


/ meet in Africa with common interests. 


This is probably known in Paris. Cer- 
tainly, however, it is not sufficiently 
known because, although war may 
not be inevitable, one must consider 
its tragic and increasing probability. 

France is mainly preoccupied with 
its inner social problems; but the 
internal and external problems are in 
reality one. Only a strong and united 
France will make the enemy hesitate 
and remove the prospect of a threaten- 


' ing tomorrow. In order to eliminate 


this terrible danger it is necessary 
that all timely military measures 


| Should be taken in France and in 


Africa because it is enough to be 
ready, to be really prepared, to pre- 
vent being attacked. 


—Correspondence from Rome to L’Intransigeant, 
February 3, 1937. 


Descendants of 
Guillotined Aristocrats 


We should have no illusions. If 
France continues the foreign policy 
which has been pursued for three 
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Mussolini because through him spoke 
“the Italian people who are pure in 
heart and suffer only a temporary 
crisis of dementia which will pass 
away.” We do not hesitate to say 
that these people were very guilty. 
Since then, however, they have 
recovered their senses in face of the 
mounting audacity of the nations of 
prey and now they begin to under- 
stand their duty to their country. 
However, in the meantime others have 


Il 420, Florence 


Wirt His Eves SHvut 
(Mrs. Roosevelt reports that her husband suffers from hallucinations 
and somnambulism ) 
Uncle Sam: “Be careful, Mr. President! Wake up and open your eyes 
or you will run into a wall!” 


years and, to tell the truth, since the 
World War, she is headed toward the 
end of her status as a free nation. 
Whose fault is it? 
spare anyone. First of all the fault 
is that of all those of the Left who, 
from the day following the Armistice, 
treated the anxieties of certain French- 
men regarding the re-armament of 
Germany and its evident desire for 
revenge, as contemptible _ political 
maneuvers. They declared that those 
who desired that France should re- 
main strong had “sold themselves to 
the steel barons,” that “they are 
conjuring phantoms” and that “the 
Germans think only of loving us.” 
It is they who condemned the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and attacked our 
wish to have the treaties respected. It 
is they who went so far as to maintain 
that our real defense against the 
appetites of our neighbors, would be 
disarmament and even went so far 
as to preach general strike in case of 
war. It is they who only two years 
ago rejected any serious action against 


We will not 


risen and are working for the degrada- 
tion of France. These others are the 
representatives of the Right parties. 

They have demanded impunity for 
the aggressor of the Ethiopian people, 
which was followed immediately, with 
the precision of clockwork, by the Ger- 
man occupation of the Rhine prov- 
inces; a direct threat to our security. 
They wanted no sanctions because, to 
them, it was nothing but an answer to 
the Franco-Soviet Pact (as if Ger- 
many had waited for the pact before 
she declared her intention of tearing 
up the Treaty of Versailles). I know 
some of them who said that in case of 
war they would refuse to fight be- 
cause “they are not under the orders 
of Moscow.” They have applauded 
the policy of Mussolini which tries 
to annihilate us in the Balkans. They 
have praised the policy of the English 
Lords who are ready to satisfy all 
the desires of the German dictator. 
They have appealed with all their 
soul for the victory of Spanish Fascism 
which would bring about the total 
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encirclement of France and would 
make it impossible for France to 
maintain her connections with her 
colonies: That would be the end of 
France as a great power. They have 
preached “peace at any price,’ even 
if that price would be the submission 
of their country to all the whims of 
their neighbors. 

From where comes all this anti- 
patriotic rage? From the fear of 
Communism? They know perfectly 
well that Communism is an impossi- 
bility in France, though they never 
cease to gloat over its- defeats and 
make these defeats appear greater 


We find them again as they have al- 
ways been: holding up their class in- 
terests above the interests of their na- 
tion. They are the sons of the emigrés 
of 1792, these sons of the men who de- 
sired the victory of Brunswick, who 
in Ghent built bonfires on the eve of 
Waterloo, who returned with the 
armies of the Holy Alliance and whose 
only care was to keep us in the humilia- 
tion imposed upon us by the Treaties of 
1815. 

Today these criminals are worrying. 
They hear rising in the face of this 
degradation and threat an immense 
rumbling in France which affects even 


South Wales Echo, Cardiff 


CAN HE WITHDRAW AND SAVE His FACE? 


than they really are. For humanitarian 


reasons? For love of peace? Don’t 
make us laugh! Those of the breed 
of Maurras [French Royalist leaders | 
are prepared to set fire to the whole 


world in order to see their doctrines ‘ 


triumph. Just propose a_ crusade 
against Sovietism to them or a repeti- 
tion on a large scale of February 6, 
1934 [Royalist riots in Paris] when 
they would be sure this time to crush 
the detested regime, and you'd see 
how they love peace! This all comes 
from their hate of democracy, which 
fills them with terror as it begins to 
threaten their privileges and takes on 
the appearance of reality instead of re- 
maining the empty facade as it has 
been so often during the past 50 years. 
This hate makes them willing to de- 
liver themselves bound hand and foot 
to foreign chiefs whose dogma has for 
its basis the anathema of democratic 
regimes. Has not one of them declared 
with pride that he was “the grave- 
digger of the immortal principles?” 


their own following. They wish, there- 
fore, to escape retribution and begin 
to deplore, not without extraordinary 
audacity, a situation of which they 
are the authors. Listen to them 
apropos of the impunity of Japan! 
“Force triumphs,” laments L’Action 
Francaise (Royalists daily) with a 
song against the regime. “Our inaction 
is a scandal,” says an editorial of the 
Figaro (Right wing organ). “The 
democracies,” writes Le Jour (Con- 
servative daily) “are decidedly in- 
capable of a single gesture which would 
still save us: a gesture of force and 
pride...” Are we dreaming or are 
we really reading this in these news- 
papers? Who was it who for three 
years has been demanding that France 
should abstain from the policy of 
“Force and Pride’—which they now 
have the impudence to demand so 
suddenly? 

What phenomenal impudence for 
those elements to throw into the face 
of democracy their refusal to see 
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farther than their momentary trap. 
quillity—-when it is they who have 
never ceased to exploit this instinct 
and have rejected interventions from 
pure class interests! 

Our Tartuffes should not deceive 
themselves. Their mask won't de- 
ceive us. Should misfortune place 
France some day in the position where 
she can no longer make a move on 
the world’s checker-board without the 
permission of the dictatorships, when 
she will not be allowed to say any- 
thing without their consent, in short, 
if under the mask of liberty she would 
actually be a subjugated nation, we 
will know whom to hold responsible 
for our shame and from whom, when 
the day comes, to demand a reckon- 
ing. 

—Julian Benda in La Depéche de Toulouse, Feb. 


ruary, 1938. Official organ of the Radical Social 
ist Party. 


es 


Reaction to 
Brutality 


Alarmed and _ enraged by their 
spectacular defeat at Teruel, the 
Fascists turn to even more bestial 
savagery and dedicate themselves to 
the sowing of death in cities far re- 
moved from the battle front where an 
unarmed population falls butchered by 
the bombs of their hired airplanes. 

Daily the press reports the killing 
of dozens of women and children by 
the cowardly machine gunners. 

These infamous acts are inspired, it 
is said, by the desire to terrorize our 
rear guard, to provoke despair, and to 
weaken the spirit of sacrifice in order 
to break the morale of our fighters. 

Such imbecility gives rise to sur- 
prised abhorrence. 

Our people are not the people of 
Mussolini and Hitler. They are not 
accustomed to obey the desires of 
tyrants who wield the whip of perma- 
nent terror and clank the chains of 
enslavement, violence and _hunget. 
No! As the number of their victims 
mounts, the more terrible will become 
our vengeance! 

The shuddering of the terror 
stricken mother as she looks upon 
the broken body of her child is not 
only the expression of frightful pain 
but also of hate; of concentrated 
and violent hate which surges to ven 
itself upon the authors of her bereave- 
ment. 

—Tierra y Libertad, Daily of the F.\I (“Fed 


eracion Anarquista Iberica”) Barce'ona, Januat’ 
15, 1938. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History, Feb. 4-Mar. 3 


DOMESTIC 


FeprRUARY 4—Iwelve conference chairmen 


present the President with considerably 
toned down resolutions of the little busi- 
ness men. The resolutions had been either 
moderated or omitted to such a degree 
that they were hardly recognizable as the 
caustic declarations rushed to adoption 
on February 3. President Roosevelt de- 
clares that some of the resolutions are 
possible of fulfillment and some are not. 


The President announces that he has signed 


the new Housing Bill. The Bill is ex- 
pected to open the way for the biggest 
small-homes-building movement in the 
history of the country. The Government 
expects the Bill to spur recovery by the 
increased demand for durable goods and 
wide gains in employment in the build- 
ing trades. 


FepruARY 5—Stewart McDonald, Federal 


Housing Administrator, notifies lending 
institutions throughout the country that 
they might resume making insured loans 
for modernization and repair under Title 
One of the recently amended National 
Housing Act. 


Fesruary 6—Dr. Charles H. Lee, 71-year-old 


rector of historic Christ Church on St. 
Simon’s Island off the coast of Georgia, 
is shot and killed while preparing a ser- 
mon in his rectory. 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the Car- 


negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, denounces the fierce compe- 
tition among colleges for tuition-paying 
students, as well as the exploitation of 
Students, in the Foundation’s 32nd 
annual report, made public today. 


Fesruary 7—Admiral William D. Leahy, in 


answer to questioning by the House 
Naval affairs Committee, says that in the 
event of war in any part of the world, 
the United States Navy has no under- 
standing involving the giving or receiving 
of aid and has no thought of obtaining 
assistance from any other nation in case 
ol war. 


Fesruary 8—Secretary Cordell Hull writes 


Senator Key Pittman that there is no 
agreement, understanding, or other :ar- 
rangement with any government for the 
prosecution of a joint naval policy. Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson praises Secretary Hull 
for ending “ugly rumors.” 


FEBRUARY 9 — Twenty-six brigadier and 


major-generals are slated for retirement 
Irom the U. S. Army. Others may go for 
physical reasons known only to the ex- 
amining doctors. 


FEBRUARY 10—Mr. Roosevelt urges Congress 


to appropriate an additional $250,000,000 
to Provide “a reasonable measure of 
relief” for an estimated 3,000,000 workers 
who have lost their jobs during the last 
three months and to help continue the 
employment of 1,950,000 persons now on 
the relief rolls. Available relief funds can 
take care of only 1,700,000 of the needy 


unemployed through the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. 


Criticism of Cordell Hull’s foreign policy 


ne by Senator Johnson as foes of 
‘Navy expansion assail building program. 


FEBRUARY 11—In response to demands that 
the governmental naval policy of the 
United States be explained in full, Carl 
Vinson of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee announces that the $800,000,000 
Naval Bill states exactly the naval policy. 
A draft of this bill is read by Vinson. 
The core of the Naval Bill will be a force 
strong enough to protect the Atlantic and 
Pacific simultaneously, with the policy 
laid down that the Navy can not be used 
for aggression but only to guarantee se- 
curity. 

FEBRUARY 12—Public relief rolls now embrace 
1,255,000 of New York’s 7,470,000 men 
women and children as rolls enlarge at 
the rate of 5,000 a week. The total, how- 
ever, is still. 300,000 below the peak of 
March, 1936. 

FEBRUARY 13—At least 250 Army officers are 
in base hospitals taking physical examina- 
tions which will probably exempt them 
from further duty in the field service. 
General Craig presages the retirement of 
the disabled by rushing the examinations. 

Strategists of the General Staff and air 
corps decide that military airplanes in 
the event of war will not bomb civilians. 

FEBRUARY 15—Senators King and Austin are 
the only two members of a Senate 
Judiciary Sub-committee who vote to bar 
the newly appointed Solicitor General, 
Robert H. Jackson from holding office. 
In spite of a three-session, four-hour 
bombardment by the two Senators, Mr. 
Jackson was approved by the sub-com- 
mittee, 5-2. 

By vote of 107-40, the New York State 
Assembly for the third time in four years 
defeats a _ resolution providing for 
ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

President Roosevelt defines defense policy 
of the navy for a fleet able to guard both 
coasts at one and the same time regard- 


less of the ratio that the number of its _ 


ships might have to the number of ships 
in any foreign navy. 

A House committee approves plan of the 
President for an additional $250,000,000 
for the relief fund. 

House votes to wipe off $2,500,000,000 loss 
on the books of the RFC and maintain 
capital of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

FEBRUARY 14—Rear Admiral Cary T. Gray- 
son, chairman of the Red Cross, dies in 
Washington. The 59-year-old naval phy- 
sician was a close friend of the President 
and to the late President Wilson. 

The United States Treasury, in order to 
cheapen money and add to its bank 
funds, eases its gold sterilization policy. 

The Crop Control Bill, asked by President 
Roosevelt as one of the four pieces of 
major legislation needed to complete his 
New Deal program is passed by the Sen- 
ate, 56-31, and sent to the White House. 

The Supreme Court upholds a South Caro- 
lina law limiting the weight and size of 
trucks traveling on her State highways. 

Representative Hamilton Fish assails Naval 
Bill. Mr. Fish asserts that the Bill heads 
the United States for war and that the 
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President is attempting to police the 
world. 

FesruaryY 16—The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, embodying the most energetic farm 
relief experiment the United States has 
ever attempted, is signed by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt warns that the 
measure will increase the present author- 
ized cost of such legislation and that 
additional revenues will be needed to give 
it full effect. He did not suggest a means 
of raising the additional revenues. 

Mr. J. P. Kennedy, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, declares that the mari- 
time industry, is either “ripe” for settle- 
ment of labor disputes or “overripe for 
ruin.” 

FEBRUARY 17—The Grace Line and Colombian 
Line are consolidated, with the Colom- 
bian Line receiving $700,000 on mail 
contracts. 

In a report to President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Roper’s Business Advisory Council 
urges sweeping changes in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. J. P. Kennedy in his final report as 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
says that high shipbuilding bids threaten 
the maritime program. Costs are said to 
be three times as high in domestic ports 
as they are in foreign ports. Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggests that cargo ships be built in 
foreign shipyards when costs in America 
are twice as much as costs in foreign 
ports. 

Records of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration show that Uncle Sam owns 
71,733 homes by foreclosure at the end 
of 1937. This figure represents an increase 
of 50,500 in a year. 

FEBRUARY 18—President Roosevelt declares 
that a “balance” of commodity prices 
which would promote a “balanced” ex- 
pansion of production which would in 
turn increase income and employment is 
the immediate goal of the Administra- 
tion’s economic policy. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land is named by 
the President to succeed J. P. Kennedy as 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
The President let it be known that the 
new chairman is expected to carry on the 
“two-fisted, hard-hitting” policies of his 
predecessor. 

Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has $1,500,- 
000,000 ready as Mr. Roosevelt ends 
curb on RFC loans. 

FEBRUARY 19—Secretary Hull assails foe’s use 
of “sinister propaganda” in trying to 
“wreck the most important policy which 
our country can pursue to promote its 
economic well-being and peace.” He 
declares further that the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff has been a disastrous economic 
boomerang. 

FEBRUARY 20—Phillip Murray, Chairman of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
says Union upset New Deal “foolish eco- 
nomics” in steel pact; stopped tide of 
pay cuts. 

FEBRUARY 21—The Senate shelves Anti- 
Lynching Bill in order to get at Relief 
Bill, ending Southerners’ 30-day filibuster. 

FEBRUARY 22—Secretary Ickes pleads for 
vigilance by world’s democracies to 
escape Communism and Fascism in the 
first broadcast of a Cabinet member to 
the people of Great Britian and the 
British Domains. 

The Senate rejects an attempt to increase 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































supplementary relief appropriations to 
$400,000,000 by vote of 53-22. 


FEBRUARY 23—Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, J. P. 


Morgan partner and long a United 
States treasury aide, dies in New York 
City. 


FEBRUARY 25—President Roosevelt says that 


he considers the dreadnought the greatest 
power in naval weapons in spite of 
planes. 

The Pennsylvania State Democratic Com- 
mittee ratifies Earle-Jones slate, ignoring 
John L. Lewis’ demands that Lieutenant- 
Governor Thomas Kennedy head the 
State. 


FEBRUARY 26—According to the Federal Bu- 


reau of Investigation, a European spy 
corps designed to carry on an espionage 
program embracing such matters as 
mobilization plans for the defense of the 
Panama Canal and passage of its agents 
into Soviet Russia on forged passports, 
collapsed with the capture of three mem- 
bers of the spy ring. 


FEBRUARY 27—J. B. Hutson, Assistant Admin- 


istrator of the AAA, announces changes 
in the national farm program to make it 
accord with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, includ- 
ing the establishment of a 12-cent per 
bushel payment for wheat for farmers 
who cooperate in the program. A restora- 
tion goal is set. It will cover 6,000,000 
acres of land to be returned to grass in 
agrarian States. 


FEBRUARY 28—Dr. Glenn Frank, Chairman 


of the Republican Committee on Pro- 
gram, outlines the task that faces the 
Committee in formulating a party policy. 
Dr. Frank’s speech hits the New Deal as 
a “hunch” form of government and offers 
a comprehensive plan for rejuvenation 
of the Republican Party. 


The Federal Trade Commission takes a 


step to break up an alleged price-fixing 
combination in the sale of golf balls 
when it orders eight leading golf-ball 
manufacturers and their trade associa- 
tion, together with the Professional 
Golfers Association of America, to stop 
fixing prices and discriminating as to 
prices to certain purchasers. 


Bernard M. Baruch declares that the 


United States must choose between the 
profits system and the hope of gain and 
“the new European idea of State regu- 
lation and the fear of punishment.” Mr. 
Baruch adds, “If it became clear tomor- 
row that America has definitely chosen 
her traditional profits system, forces 
would be released that would rapidly 
hasten recovery and re-employment.” 
The United States Supreme Court refuses 
to review New York’s judges’ denial of 
injunction on open shop. 

The Senate accedes to monthly allocation 
provision of House and adopts the $250,- 
000,000 deficiency relief appropriation. 
Democrats differ on Reorganization Bill as 
Byrnes opens debate in Senate. 


Marcu 1s—Despite expressed opposition by 


Mr. Roosevelt, the House Naval Affairs 
Committee allocates $10,000,000 to air- 
craft out of $30,000,000 provided in the 
billion-dollar naval construction bill for 
experimental purposes. The interesting 
feature of the allocation is the $3,000,000 
set aside for an experimental dirigible. 


Bernard M. Baruch tells Senate Committee 


that explicit definitions should be given 
monopolies and that he was opposed to 


attacks on big business on a broad front 
for the sole purpose of breaking it into 
small sections. 

The repeal of the undistributed profits tax, 
modification of the capital gains tax and 
the elimination of a new tax on closely 
held corporations were advocated in a 
severe indictment of the proposed tax 
bill contained in a Ways and Means 
Committee minority report made public 
today. The committee, voting along party 
lines, approved the measure 17-7. 

Senator Byrd opens fight in Congress on 
Reorganization Bill as giving President 
Roosevelt too much power. 

Glenn Frank committee makes bid for sup- 
port of G. O. P. independents and con- 
servative Democrats. 

Marcu 2—Dr. E. A. Morgan demands that 
the TVA be thoroughly investigated by 
Congress. 

The United States attempts to claim many 
of the small islands in the Pacific. Their 
importance as possible air bases is cause 
for question concerning ownership to 
arise. 

Marcu 3—Approximately 150 die and 20,000 
are left homeless in Southern California, 
the result of extremely heavy rains. 

Resolutions, both in the House and the 
Senate, back Dr. E. A. Morgan’s demand 
for an investigation of the TVA. 

Donald R. Richberg urges creation of Fed- 
eral Industrial Bureau to further business 
cooperation. 

The President in a letter to Secretary Per- 
kins assures 1,000 diners celebrating the 
25th anniversary of the Department of 
Labor, that the Administration program 
for the workers would not only bring 
extended benefits to wage-earners but to 
“all our people in the years to come.” 

Jay Hormel, Minnesota packer, tells Senate 
Unemployment Committee that from 
past experience he advocates the annual 
wage plan, contending that when men are 
assured of year-’round work, they 
assume responsibility, thereby lowering 
overhead. 

Senators Bailey and King in reorganization 
debate accuse the Administration of using 
a patronage blacklist. 


INTERNATIONAL 


FEBRUARY 4—The Fifteenth Infantry, U.S. A., 
is ordered to leave Tientsin, China, where 
it has been guarding the Peiping railway 
since 1912. Marines from the Embassy 
guard in Peiping will take their place. 

Italy announces her complete acceptance of 
a new anti-piracy measure proposed by 
England’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden. The announcement is known in 
London shortly after receipt of an 
account of the sinking of another British 
ship by airplanes believed to have been 
of Italian construction. 

FEBRUARY 5—The United States, France and 
Great Britain present Japan with practi- 
cally identical notes, each of which threat- 
ens to cause the greatest naval race in the 
history of the world. The notes demanded 
that Japan reveal whether she intends to 
build battleships in excess of the 35,000 
ton limitation set by the defunct London 
Naval Treaty of 1930. 

FEBRUARY 7—Anthony Eden tells the House 
of Commons that Great Britain will, in 
the future, act against Rebel aircraft and 
submarine attacks. 

FEBRUARY 10—Reconciliation between Italy 


FEBRUARY 
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and Great Britain advances a step when 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and the 
Italian Ambassador Count Dino Grandj 
hold a friendly discussion. Eden appears 
willing to drop his demands for a certain 
percentage of foreign troops to be with- 
drawn because of the haggling and detail 
such a plan would necessitate. In place of 
the percentage withdrawal plan, Mr 
Eden is willing to set a fixed number such 
aS 20,000 or 25,000 whose withdrawal 
would be followed by the granting of 
belligerent rights. 


FEBRUARY 12—Great Britain receives Japan’s 


answer to her note requesting Japan’s 
intentions as to the building of large 
battleships. The Japanese refuse to give 
the requested information, upon which 
England declares that she is prepared to 
join a huge naval race and has ample 
funds to do so. 

The United States receives Japanese note 
apologizing for the affronts to American 
citizens in Nanking. In the note Japan 
admits that army discipline broke down 
amid the confusion. 

Adolf Hitler holds a surprise meeting with 
the Austrian Chancellor Kurt Schusch- 
nigg. 


FEBRUARY 14—Germany threatens Austria 


with added terrorism unless Austria capit- 
ulates to her will and appoints a pro- 
Nazi to the key Cabinet post. 

Great Britain opens naval base at Singapore 
with three American warships witnessing 
the ceremony. 

15—The Austrian Government 
surrenders to the threats of Germany 
and gives Nazi sympathizers, Interior, 
Justice and Foreign portfolios. 

The presence of pro-Nazis in the cabinet, 
coupled with the recent meeting between 
the two Chancellors, indicates that An- 
schluss, the post-war German ideal of a 
union with Austria, is near at hand. 


FreBRUARY 16—Great Britain decides to “write 


off” the Austrian question and not cause 
any trouble. 

France minimizes the importance of the 
Austrian affair, hoping to reduce the 
anxiety of the public. 


FEBRUARY 20—In the most militant speech of 


his career, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, over 
a world wide radio hook-up, declares the 
right of. self-determination for the 10,- 
000,000 Germans in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. He also indicates force must be 
used to break up the status quo when 
all else has failed. He promises to 0 
ahead with plans to enlarge the army. He 
assails the foreign policy of Great Britain 
and singles out for a direct attack, Eng- 
land’s Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 
Hitler also demands the colonies that 
were in the possession of Germany before 
the World War. 

The Japanese seek iron concessions in Mex- 
ico. Discussions between the two coun- 
tries indicate Japan’s willingness t0 
modernize a west coast port in return 
for iron ore. 


FEBRUARY 24—Germany accepts formula pre- 


sented by Great Britain regarding “vol- 
unteers” in Spain, following the lead ol 
Italy. This action paves the way for the 
withdrawal of foreign combatants and 
the granting of belligerent rights to both 
sides. 


FeBruary 26—Koki Hirota, Japanese Foreign 


Minister, in address to Diet, tells of plans 
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that he hopes will halt Navy race. He 
states that an appeal to the leading 
powers is under hopeful consideration. 

FesrvARY 27—Nazis in Graz, Austria, decide 
to cancel rally as the government sends 
troops, tanks and bombers. 

A Tokyo Admiral issues the statement that 
Japan has already won the naval race 
with the United States. 

FesrUARY 28—The German Ambassador in 
America delivers orders to Nazis in 
America demanding that they resign from 
the Bund and all similar organizations. 

MarcH 1—United States and British oil con- 
cerns lose their wage fights in Mexican 
Supreme Courts, then defy decision. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


FesrUaRY 4—Uprisings, believed to have 
been inspired by Tokyo, are quickly sup- 
pressed in Canton by authorities aud 
soldiers. 

FesRUARY 8—The Japanese attack is shifted 
to avoid stiff defenses at Suchow. The 
new strategy is to move in on the western 
flank of 400,000 Chinese defending the 
important Lung-Hai Railway in North 
China. 

FesruaRY 13—Chinese lines are smashed 
south of Changtse by Japanese advances 
totaling 90 miles in two days, bringing 
them within 40 miles of the important 
junction of the Lung-Hai and Peiping- 
Hankow Railways in Northern Honan. 

FEBRUARY 14—Reinforcements are rushed to 
Northern Honan by worried Chinese 
officials. 

FEBRUARY 15—Japanese advances upon the 
Lung-Hai Railroad are temporarily 
halted by strong Chinese air attacks. 

FrpruARY 18—Japanese drive shifts to Shansi. 
Five air raiders reported shot down by 
Chinese fliers at Hankow. 

FesruaRY 20—Foreign observers in Shanghai 
estimate casualties to be 1,000,000 for the 
Chinese and 260,000 for the Japanese. 

FEBRUARY 23—For the first time in the war, 
China carries the fight to Japanese terri- 
tory. Twelve Chinese airplanes bomb 
Island of Formosa. 

FEBRUARY 24—Japanese airplanes bomb many 
Chinese airdromes in strenuous effort to 
locate the base of the Formosa raiders. 

FEBRUARY 25—r100 planes engage in dog 
fights over the city of Nanking. 

Fesrvary 27—Chinese air raids again halt 
Japanese push toward the Lung-Hai 
Railway and the Yellow River. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek informs Hankow 
that she must resign as commander of 
the air force because of ill health. 

Fesrvary 28—Chinese push mobilization of 
people on a mass scale; admit critical 
Situation at Shansi. 

Mobilization bill is expected to be passed 
by Japanese despite opposition. 

Marco 1—Shansi battles cause Chinese to 
retreat. Troops from Honan territory 
move to divert Japanese at Shansi. 

Marcu 2—Japanese succeed in cutting road 
from Shansi over which Communists sent 
supplies to Shansi guerrillas. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Fepruary 17—Loyalists report trapping 1,000 


Rebels north of Teruel and making gains 
on Cordoba front. 

FEBRUARY 22—Rebel forces recapture Teruel 
as the Loyalists fight their way out to 
resist drive for the coast. 





FEBRUARY 27—Loyalists now permit priests 
to say private mass. One church is 
opened. 


FOREIGN 


Argentina 


Fesruary 20—Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz is in- 
augurated President of Argentina. Amer- 
ican planes carrying note of good-will 
from President Roosevelt are cheered 
upon their arrival. | 


Austria 


FEBRUARY 14—Germans threaten to terrorize 
Austria anew if pro-Nazis are not given 
key posts in the Cabinet. 

FEBRUARY 16—The Nazi-oriented Austrian 
Cabinet frees 3,000 political prisoners. 
Jews and Catholics apprehensive as the 
newly appointed Interior Minister leaves 
for Berlin. 

Fesruary 19—Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg 
reassures Jews that they have nothing to 
fear from Nazi influence. At the same 
time Seyss Inquart declares that no fur- 
ther changes will be made in the Aus- 
trian Government. 

FEBRUARY 21—Jews in Vienna are terrorized 
by Nazi mobs. Street clashes result in 
an official prohibition of all political 
meetings except those of the Fatherland 
Front. 

FEBRUARY 24 — Chancellor Schuschnigg 
pledges a free Austria, explaining that 
Hitler promised no interference with 
Austrian independence. 

FEBRUARY 27—Nazis in Graz cancel rally as 
government sends armed force to quell 
meeting. 

FEBRUARY 28—Situation in Graz remains 
tense as troops stand by to check Nazis. 

Marcu 1—15,000 Nazis, defying Seyss In- 
quart, stage a torchlight parade for him 
in Graz. 

Marcu 2—Styrian Nazis win important con- 
cessions from Seyss Inquart in confer- 
ence. 

Marcu 3—The Austrian Government repudi- 
ates its concessions made to Nazis in 
Styria. 

Germany 


Fesruary 4—Chancellor Adolf Hitler ends 
the National Socialist Cabinet crisis by 
assuming personal charge of the army 


and the third Reich’s foreign policy. Col.” 


Gen. Hermann Goering is promoted to 
Field Marshal. Werner von Blomberg 
and Werner von Fritsch are relieved of 
their posts on the grouncs of ill health. 
Joachim von Ribbentrop is appointed to 
succeed Baron Constantine von Neurath 
as Foreign Minister. All told, Hitler, in 
this surprise move, retired 15 generals 
and shifted 25 others. 

The complete reorganization of the Minis- 
try into the executive organ of Field 
Marshal Goering’s Four Year Plan is 
announced. 

FEBRUARY 10—The Reich denies rumours of 
a mutiny in the army because of declara- 
tions made by Hitler on the 4th of this 
month, although officials admit unrest 
exists. 

FEBRUARY 13—Cardinal Von Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, preaching to 20,000 
Catholics at a celebration of the 16th 
anniversary of the coronation of Pope 
Pius the XI, challenges Nazis’ denials 
that the persecution of religion is going 
on in Germany. 
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FEBRUARY 21—Germany charges that An- 
thony Eden persistently opposed Nazis’ 
objectives and thereby delayed European 
peace. 

Marcu 1—Field Marshal Goering reminds 
nearby countries that the Reich air fleet, 
on its third anniversary, has become a 
threat. 

MarcH 2—Martin Niemoeller, Protestant 
leader, serving out jail sentence and pay- 
ing $600.00 fine, is freed and then re- 
arrested by German secret police. 


Great Britain 


FEBRUARY 10—In a night test flight, a Royal 
Air Force pilot sets a record for land 
planes of 408.75 miles per hour. 

FEBRUARY 15—Great Britain minimizes the 
Nazi triumph in Austria; holds path for 
deal with Germany has been smoothed. 

FEBRUARY 20—Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, against any settlements with Italy 
and Germany. Resigns over the issue. 

FEBRUARY 21—Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy, helped by Italian accept- 
ance of the British plan on “volunteers” 
in Spain, is backed by the House of 
Commons. 

FEBRUARY 22—Neville Chamberlain, terming 
the League of Nations impotent, wins of- 
ficial support of his policy in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 330-168. 

FEBRUARY 25—Anthony Eden backs the Brit- 
ish Government by refusing to divide the 
party. He insists upon an Italian threat. 
Viscount Halifax succeeds Eden as For- 
eign Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 28—The appointment of Viscount 
Halifax as Foreign Secretary by Cham- 
berlain is upheld by the House of Com- 
mons 226-99. 

Marcu 2—A new British arms estimate 
places probable total cost at 1,500,000,000 
pounds. 

Marcu 3—The English Army is allotted 106,- 
500,000 pounds for the fiscal year start- 
ing on April 1. 


Rumania 


FEBRUARY 10—Upon the demand of King 
Carol, the Government of Octavian Goga 
resigns. In place of Goga, King Carol 
appoints Patriarch Miron Cristea, head 
of the Orthodox Church, who recently 
attracted attention by his anti-Jewish 
declarations. The proclaimed govern- 
ment amounts to a dictatorship, being 
known as a government of “national 
concentration.” 

FEBRUARY 15—Wide dissension in Rumania 
indicates major changes in the reign of 
Miron Cristea. 

FEBRUARY 20—King Carol establishes Fascist 
Constitution; sets up a cooperative State 
and ends trials by jury. 


Russia 


FEBRUARY 8—Russia finds it necessary to cur- 
tail production quotas. Blames worn ma- 
chinery and over-driving of workers in 
Stakhanof speed-up. 

FEBRUARY 14—Stalin urges the workers of the 
world to give political aid to Russia in 
case of attack on the Soviet. 

FEBRUARY 19—Ivan Papanin and his Polar 
party are rescued after a nine months 
stay in the North Polar area by the ice- 
breakers Taimyr and Murman. All the 
data collected by the party of four is 
safe aboard ship. 












ROOF OF THE WORLD 


IGHEST country in the world, Tibet is perched on 

tablelands averaging almost 17,000 feet above sea 

level, its peaks scaling up to 25,000 feet. It is a 
country of fabulous wealth but its remoteness in the vast 
interior of Asia has prevented the outside world from 
rushing in to exploit its resources, strip it of its gold and 
precious stones, and “civilize” its 3,500,000 people—all 
of whom are well-to-do and potential customers for Western 
industrialists. 

Tibet is not totally inaccessible, and several occidentals 
have penetrated its interior, among them Harrison Forman, 
author and explorer, whose exclusive photographs of that 
country are shown on these pages. There are no railroads 
nor automobile highways connecting Tibet with the out- 
side world for the terrain is so rugged and irregular that 
the physical problems of construction—to say nothing of 
the excessive costs—immediately eliminate practical con- 
sideration of such plans. Even the airplane has difficulties 
in Tibet’s high altitudes, especially in landing and in 
taking off. White men who have visited Tibet have done 
so on foot or by mule from neighboring provinces. The 
journey is not easy; the country is heavily broken and 
travelers are forced to dismount frequently. Strenuous 
climbing saps the energy and the high altitude causes nose- 
bleeds and hampers normal breathing. Moreover, bandits 
roam the land and more than one expedition has had to 
use its guns. 

Tibet is now autonomous, but séveral nations are 
strongly concerned with its future development. The 
Chinese like to refer to it as their dependency and are 


Gold statues are as common as cigar-store Indians. 


in a good position to dominate the country from the key 
positions of Sinkiang, Chinghai, and Hsikiang, Chinese 
provinces bordering Tibet on the north and east. Great 
Britain is interested in Tibet because of the proximity to 
India, which it borders on the south and west. John Bull 
also fears possible interference from Japan, which has 
always cast longing eyes at Tibet, not only because of its 
wealth but because it feels that Tibetans have closer racial 
ties to the Japanese than to the Chinese. Finally, Russia 
looks apprehensively southward from her Mongolian 
wastes and is determined to do whatever she can to keep 





Chanting Lamas, or priests, in an open-air procession. One-third of the men become priests. 
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The Panchen Lama, “Pope” of Buddhism, the religion of one-third of the peoples of the world. 


Tibet from being nailed to the imperialist mast of Nippon. 

There are still further complications. Tibet today is 
a land without a ruler or a definite structure of government. 
Nominally, it is.ruled by a Dalai Lama, who has control 
over the political and temporal affairs of the country, and 
by the Panchen Lama, whose importance as a religious 
symbol is not exceeded anywhere in the world. Both have 
died of mysterious ailments; no satisfactory evidence has 
ever been presented that either the Dalai Lama or the 
Panchen Lama has died a natural death. Tibetans have 
claimed on occasion that outside powers, especially those 


which were thought to have been frowned upon by the 
Lamas, strongly resented their absolute influence. 

When a Dalai Lama or a Panchen Lama dies, his posi- 
tion is not filled by election or appointment. According 
to the sacred Tibetan Scriptures, a new Lama is born the 
precise second the old one dies. At the very point of 
death the soul or spirit of the Lama is supposed to enter 
the body of a new-born babe. Called the “Reincarnation,” 
the child assumes powers which are accepted without 
question. To date, however, no child has been brought 
forth whose claim has been accepted by the Regents. 
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The town of Lhabrang Gomba, which is set in a valley, is thousands of feet above sea level. 
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Tea, put up in bricks, is often used for money. 


The Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama have not always 
agreed. As far back as 1924, the Panchen Lama went 
into voluntary exile in disagreement over pro-British 
political ideas fostered by the Dalai Lama. But though 
the Panchen Lama left Tibet his influence never ceased, for 


he was spiritual ruler over hundreds of millions of 
Buddhists the world over. His power, in fact, was even 
more absolute than the Pope over the Catholics; in the 
eyes of his followers the Pope is God’s Representative 
but the Panchen Lama is God. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, the joy with which the Tibetans welcomed the 
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Tibetan women wear their jewelry on all occasions. 


The yak gives a very rich milk, a favorite food. 


Panchen Lama back to Tibet early in 1936—several years 
after the death of the Dalai Lama had left the country 
without a head. Harrison Forman’s photographs of the 
welcoming celebration are the only ones available anywhere. 

The Tibetans, although far removed from the outside 
world, are much more literate than most of the other Ori- 
ental races. One-third of the men become priests; the 
high rate of celibacy in the nation has brought about 
polygamy and polyandry. The average woman has three 
or more husbands. 

Tibet’s wealth has been the envy of imperialistic powers 





Typical idol house. Gold is so plentiful that it is used to sheet the roof. Walls are four feet thick. 


for hundreds of years. Gold is so plentiful that it is often 
used instead of sheet metal work and for exterior dec- 
orations of buildings. Precious stones are worn by the 
natives with the casual unconcern and nonchalance of 
Americans wearing wrist-watches. The world’s finest and 
greatest supply of musk—sold in the Western world at 
$50 an ounce, or more than worth its weight in gold—can 
almost be had for the transporting. Tibet’s musk and other 
riches are now carried out of the country by beasts of bur- 
den, but little commerce of this type is carried on. 
Transportation holds the key to the development of 


Tibet. Mr. Forman believes that within five years the 
long-delayed exploitation of Tibet will get under way in 
what may be one of the most significant and portentous 
gold rushes in history. It will come, he says, not with the 
construction of motor roads or railroads, but with the 
development of airplanes capable of taking off and sustain- 
ing heavy freight loads at Tibet’s high altitudes. But as 
for the Tibetans, they will not welcome the great birds of 
the white man. They know that these birds sometimes 
carry large round bundles which drop from the air, killing 
many people and tearing huge holes in the good earth. 


The movie camera of Harrison Forman holds a strong fascination for Tibetans, young and old. 
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WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 


N AUGUST 1935, the United States Works Progress Ad- 
ministration launched the Federal Art Project. Until 
that time sponsorship of the distressed artists had been 

in the hands of municipalities. Under the direction of the 
Federal Art Project the country was immediately divided 
into regions, with each region having local administrators 
concerned primarily with peculiar needs of the artist within 
their own regional boundaries. Salary scales were based 
upon standard of living in the particular localities. Artists 
and art teachers were chosen to delineate the direction and 
the goals of the Project as well as to advise the art groups 
rapidly enrolled in communities throughout the nation. 
Public buildings were surveyed to determine the allocation 
of murals, easel paintings and graphic prints. Divisions of 
the Projects were established to provide competent instruc- 
tors for schools, clubs, settlement houses and neighborhood 
centers. Office and clerical workers were employed, as well 
as research workers whose job it was to provide historical 
and technical information to muralists and easel painters. 
In addition, it was necessary to enroll news writers to keep 
the press and public informed as to the work accomplished 
by the Project. 

But to most citizens the Federal Art Project, even after 
two successful years of work, is still a vague undefined 
agency contributing little or nothing to the life of the com- 
munity in return for thousands of dollars of taxpayers 
money. This is an unfortunate situation and one that does 
injustice to a remarkable endeavor. Statistics and chron- 
ological listings will not do justice to the scope and 
quality of the art produced by the Project. Nor is it fair 
to place primary emphasis upon production. Of greatest 
importance is the knowledge that so many talented people 
were permitted to cultivate their most valuable human 
endowment in a time of despair. That they were encour- 
aged at this time, a time when genuine American cultural 


“The Story of Richmond Hill,” mural by Phillip Evergood. 
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"Portrait of Lupe,” painting by Rufino Tamayo. 


patterns are taking shape, to give expression to these pat- 
terns will prove a refreshing addition to contemporary 
life, and an invaluable gift to posterity. Such intangibles 
cannot be calculated in dollars and cents. 

The Federal Art Project has opened new vistas to the 
public. Through the establishment of art galleries, and art 
centers where the general public may go and see at first 
hand, and learn the function and meaning of art, the 
Project has stimulated a new consciousness. It is estimated 
that more than a million people have actively participated 
in the exhibitions and discussions since the first of thirty 





"Disease Prevention and Cure,” mural by Ruth Egri. 


| Federal galleries and art centers was made available to 
5 the public. Such common meeting places afford an oppor- 
) tunity for the artist to establish a more understanding 
‘relationship with those who see his work. He is made 
} aware of their preferences, and they, in turn, become ac- 
| quainted with the mechanics of art, and are encouraged to 
§ view art as a common, everyday experience. And it is this 
| policy of intermingling the workmen and the audience that, 
; to the credit of the Project, has done much to remove art 
Sfrom the sterility of cloistered museums, and made it a 
part of American life available to the average citizen. 


“Bread and Family,” mural detail by Harold Lehman. 


In sum, the Federal Art Project has sponsored not only 
the creative divisions of easel painting, graphic arts, murals 
and sculpture, but also art teaching, American design, 
photography and posters. The easel division alone has 
produced some thousands of oils, watercolors, and drawings. 
The best of these paintings have been allocated to public 
and semi-public institutions. 

An outstanding example of the subject matter contained 
in these paintings is found in the two series done for the 
United States Military Academy, at West Point. One 
series is devoted to cadet uniforms worn since the Acad- 


**Double Portrait,” by James Guy. 





"Jazz Band,” color lithograph by Boris Gorelick. 


emy’s founding, and the other series is concerned with the 
Academy’s historical buildings no longer in existence. 
Another example of subject matter is a series executed 
for the Merchant Marine Academy tracing the develop- 
ment of carrier vessels from 500 B.c. down to the present 
day. However, the listing here of incidental subject matter 
does not mean that the individual artist is hampered or 
limited. In fact, he is permitted, for the sake of artistic 
fidelity, the widest latitude of choice. And it is this policy 
of freedom that, under the guidance of the Project, has 
done much to develop young talent, and to demonstrate 


again that the sustaining essence of superior craftsmanship 
is still the sense of integrity keenly felt by the craftsman. 

One of the significant aspects of the paintings produced 
by the easel division appertains to their use in therapeutic 
institutions. For many years the therapeutic value of art 
has been a controversial problem. In view of this the 
Project allocated some very carefully selected works to 
institutions for the tubercular. What positive results have 
been attained is not a matter of record since only the 
invalid knows how much more bearable life can be in 
close, daily contact with fine paintings and sculpture. 





*‘Mrs. Manchester’s Musical Program for the Homeless Men,” by Elizabeth Olds. 
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Mural detail by Edward Laning, presented to Ellis Island. 


Perhaps, of all branches of art, mural painting is the 
most expressive of America. On the sweep of wall or panel 
| the artist finds the scope to record significant and dramatic 
phases of American life. And it is fascinating to see the 
influence that American folklore has had upon much of the 
Project’s subject matter. Throughout the West, there are 
many WPA murals that have not forgotten the cowboy, 
nor the Indian. Nor has the exciting life of the American 
pioneer been forgotten. It has appeared, and is appearing 
upon the walls of our public buildings where the present 
generation, and those who follow may possess it as a 


Sculpture by Milton Hebold. 


tradition and as part of their daily lives. And it is this 
subtle pictorial pressure that will go a long way in mould- 
ing a citizenship as deep and as broad as the lands that 
sustain it. In hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries, ar- 
mories, courthouses, low-cost housing developments and in 
penal and welfare institutions these mighty murals of 
American tradition produced by the Project are on view 
for all who will but pause and raise their eyes. 

The paintings are there on the walls; they will remain 
so long as they hold the public’s affection. The work of the 
Project will outlive the cause that made it possible. 


**Primitive Indian Civilization,” fresco by Michall Newell. 
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ravel 


NO FAREWELL TO VIENNA 


when Adolf. Hitler forced Austria 

into complete submission was due 
for the most part to those who ab- 
horred the thought of dictatorial con- 
quest, especially by Germany. But ex- 
pressions of distress and resentment 
were not caused solely for political rea- 
sons: there were those who feared that 
another of Europe’s historic and color- 
ful areas would be lost to the world, 
hidden under the blanket of a political 
emblem. Vienna, particularly, must 
have caused untold anguish to those 
who hoped that this famous cultural 
center would not be sacrificed to the 
expansionist frenzy of an apparently 
insatiable ruler. 

What bearing will the concessions 
made by Austria have upon the coun- 
try as a travel center? Will those who 
had planned to visit the beautiful 
heights over Vienna, the same heights 
on which Beethoven often climbed 
in order to gaze at the city, be per- 
mitted to walk and gaze where they 


| gasp heard ’round the world 


wish, or will they be directed here and . 


there as is sometimes the case when 
dictators decide what the tourist shall 
or shall not see? What of the city 
itself? Will many prospective visi- 
tors re-arrange their itineraries be- 
cause they have no desire to patronize 


anything having a remote relation to 
the swastika or the fasces? One way 
of answering these questions would 
be to see what has happened thus far 
in the dictatorships themselves. Now 
that Austria has been forced into out- 
right anschluss with Germany, she has 
made a number of agreements which 
may affect the traveler in a manner 
somewhat similar to his status in Ger- 
many, and it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that an examination of travel 
today in Germany, or even Italy, will 
throw some light on the type of travel 
conditions or restrictions which may 
be adopted in Austria. 

Both Germany and Italy have re- 
sented outsiders coming into their coun- 
tries for the purpose of making com- 
parisons, but they are definitely anx- 
ious to attract as many foreign tour- 
ists as they can. Americans, particular- 
ly, are courted, for all Europe knows 
the flexibility of their pocketbooks 
and their desire to buy up as many 
experiences as they can in the short 
time available so that they may return 
with the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have compressed two years’ travel 
and enjoyment into two months. More- 
over, Americans on vacation abroad 
are not dippers but plungers; when 
they go into restaurants they order 





Vienna is a history in stone, reflecting the periods of its growth. 
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full meals—“A large steak with plenty 
of gravy, Charles, and don’t forget 
to save a big slice of that three-layer 
cee i.” 

“The Americans are coming!” js 
a cry that precedes every group of tour- 
ists from the States and the excite. 
ment is hardly less than that caused 
in this country by Mr. Revere’s fa- 
mous chant some centuries ago on the 
subject of the British, with the not- 
able difference that Europe’s prepara- 
tions are on the side of welcome—and 
solicitous—hospitality. The American 
is made to feel as if Europe is his, 
and all for a mere pittance. The bow- 
ing and scraping proceeds at a pate 
that is a tribute to the resiliency of 
the human vertebrae. Whether the 
American visitor appreciates that there 
is a possibility that the ceremonies may 
have something of the strained or ur- 
natural quality about them, it is dif- 
ficult to say, but it is certain that many 
of his carefully-nourished _ illusions 
would be cruelly destroyed if. the 
Europeans did not live up to the 
Hollywood conception of the curtsey- 
ing Continentals. 

Americans returning from Germany 
say that the burghers are still offering 
up steins to their health, despite philip- 
pics that blossom forth occasionally in 
the press whenever word reaches Ger- 
many that some public official in the 
United States has criticized the Reich. 
Unpleasantries are not aired openly 
and the American who is on a vacation 
and not on a political investigation wil 
find little to make him feel that there 
is any resentment against Uncle Sams 
citizens. Germany, in fact, has taken 
official pains to eliminate anything 
which might give American tourists 
offense. During the Olympics of 193° 
decrees forbid signs or posters about 
which Americans had heard uncom 
plimentary descriptions in their ow? 
country. These restrictions vary a 
cording to the time of year. During 
the height of the travel season they 
become more stringent and Americal 
tours see few indications of the gé™ 
eral campaigns against minorities ' 
ported in the press at home. a 

Germany offers the American visito! 
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on an organized tour conveniences not 
available to the individual traveler. 
There are special group accommoda- 
tions and the guides are as friendly as 
can be found anywhere on the Con- 
tinent. Sightseeing trips feature the 
most picturesque and prosperous vil- 
lages and there is not much oppor- 
tunity to see between the lines. The 
beautiful German countryside has not 
lost its warmth of color, nor have the 
buildings and houses been robbed of 
their informal appeal. Apparently, 
there are certain forms of beauty which 
can resist even structures of govern- 
ment. And these are the beauties most 
frequently exhibited to the foreign 
tourist. 

The regulations which have proved 
most annoying to American tourists in 
Germany are those concerned with 
monetary exchange. Not more than 
30 silver marks can be taken into Ger- 
many. Travelers are required to state 
before entering the country the exact 
amount they have in any currency. 
If they wish, they may change their 
dollars into travelers’ marks but they 
must figure their advance budgets very 


| closely, for if they underestimate the 
} amount of travelers’ marks they may 
| spend on their trip inside the country 
| they may have a difficult time obtain- 
| ing more. They cannot leave the coun- 
| try with more money than when they 


entered; the economics of the regime 


} do not permit any money to pass out 
| of Germany. 


The gayest city in Germany, com- 


» paratively speaking, is still Berlin. At 
» night there are bright places to go 
» and there is singing and waltzing; it 
; almost seems as if the real Germany 
| had been waiting for night to fall be- 


fore taking on the jovial spirit that 
used to be so frequently identified with 
the German people. 


Leaving Germany and_ spending 


| Some time in Italy, the American trav- 


ler is impressed with the general lack 


| of restrictions upon his goings and 


comings and with the convenient sys- 
tem of monetary exchange. The dollar 
is highly valued in Italy and there are 
many special advantages. Italy has 
become a country of discounts for the 
tourist: there is a reduction of 50 per 
cent on the Italian State Railways for 
individual passengers and 70 per cent 
or those traveling in groups of eight 


70 per cent reduction prices on 
Second and third class return tickets 
Irom any frontier station and port to 
7 destination, provided that Rome 
S Included in the itinerary; hotel cou- 





pons have been reduced 30 per cent 
for children and servants; gasoline has 
been discounted from 40 to 80 per 
cent, depending upon the hotel accom- 
modations and length of stay; special 
short season tickets are issued at re- 
duced rates, conditional upon a mini- 
mum stay in Italy of 6, 12, or 25 days. 

One of the most ‘helpful aids to 
American tourists ‘is the publication, 
Tourist News, published every month. 
The paper contains a list of museums, 
galleries, monuments, institutes, etc., 
with the visiting hours and entrance 
fees, a calendar of the religious feasts 
and celebrations of the month, the ad- 
dresses of the leading restaurants, cafes 
and dancing places, rail and airway 
time-tables, and local and suburban 
bus services. 

On the basis of the American tour- 
ist’s experience in both Germany and 
Italy, therefore, it may be seen that 
the picture of travel in Vienna may 
alter very slightly, if at all. The chief 
changes may possibly be in the system 
of monetary exchange. But beyond 
that, Vienna will still be Vienna, a city 
where history is written in stone. 

Austria’s capital reflects its past 
through its buildings. The Stephans- 
dom reflects the period when it dom- 
inated in what is now known as the 
“Ring,” the circle of fortifications 
thrown around the city in the six- 
teenth century when the threat of the 
Turks arose. When Italian influence 
was very great in Vienna, the culture 
of the city began to follow the Roman 
pattern—in architecture especially. 
The industrialization that came dur- 
ing the nineteenth century brought 
with it the most sweeping changes of 
all. The old city walls were pulled 
down and the city spilled over to in- 
clude its suburbs. The thousands of 
people who came from the farm to 
work in factories had to have dwellings 
and workers’ residences began to spring 
up. 

The increase in the numbers of those 
in the working classes, as well as the 
economic crisis of the 1870’s, brought 
on the growth of powerful socialist 
workers’ parties, the eventual out- 
growth of which was the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which was extremely ac- 
tive in rebuilding a substantial part 
of the city. Immediately following the 
World War, an attack was started on 
Vienna’s slums that carried through 
up to 1934. More than 52,000 new 
flats and 8000 small houses were built, 
taking care of the needs of 180,000 
people. It was during this post-war 
period that Vienna’s famous experi- 








TO THE TRAVELER 


EUROPE-BOUND 





The tourist map of Europe has 
changed: almost half the Continent 
is covered by the Soviet Union 
which has become an outstanding 
travel country. Off-the-beaten-path 
itineraries may be charted which 
traverse landscapes just as resplen- 
dent, historic monuments and art 
treasures just as absorbing as those 
of more familiar lands—but made 
more thrilling by travel that reflects 
the unprecedented economic, social 
and cultural changes being made in 
the world's largest country. 


No trip to Europe can be regarded 
as complete without at least a visit 
to Moscow and Leningrad the two 
principal centers of Soviet achieve- 
ment. Longer itineraries may course 
the historic Volga, cross the mighty 
Caucasus Mountains, swing along 
the Black Sea Riviera to Sunny 
Crimea and through the fertile 
steppelands of the Ukraine with its 
rejuvenated cities of Kiev, Kharkov 
and Odessa. 


High point of the Moscow season 
is the 353 acre All-Union Agricul- 
tural Exposition opening August 1, 
picturing the great achievements 
made in the mechanization and col- 
lectivization of U.S.S.R. agriculture. 


Travel is comfortable and inexpen- 
sive since a great travel organi- 
zation, Intourist, offers all-inclusive 
basic rates of $5 per day third class, 
$8 per day tourist and $15 first... 
including hotels, meals, transporta- 
tion on tour, sightseeing by car and 
experienced guide-interpreters. 


All recognized travel agents are 
equipped to give full information. 
Write Intourist for large colored 
tourist map of the U.S.S.R. and illus- 
trated booklet No. C-4. -» 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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Twenty-two square miles of 
landlocked bay around which 
crescent-shaped San Diego lies 

. afford just one more notable 
asset to this lovely Southern 
California community where a per- 
ennial balmy climate coaxes sub- 
tropical blooms in anybody's garden 
the whole year through. 


Come and enjoy San Diego, 
where ... ‘California began and 
Mexico begins”. 


Cn 



















Address ... Room 144 
San Diego-California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


include SAN DIEGO 


on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 
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The imprint of early civilizations has been left upon Vienna. 


ments in social housing were made. 
The new multiple residences featured 
tree and. flower filled courtyards, an 
arrangement of the wings to allow a 
maximum of light for each flat; only 30 
per cent of the area was taken up 
by construction. These buildings have 
completely changed the appearance of 
the workers’ sections of Vienna. 

With the fall of the Social Demo- 
crats, the immense low-cost housing 
projects came to an end. The new 
Government has attempted to carve its 
mark on history, as have most of its 


‘predecessors, with a building innova- 


tion of its own. This is the “charity 
home,” a simple, three-story family- 
house which has already been intro- 
duced in St. Brigitta. In addition, the 
Government is attempting to encour- 
age the unemployed to settle on land 


on the far outskirts of the city, where 
there is sufficient land for each member 
of the jobless to be self-supporting. 

Though its buildings tell its history, 
Vienna is by no means a city of unin- 
terrupted structures. Only one quarter 
of Vienna is taken up by buildings and 
streets; the rest consists of soft-colored 
gardens and meadows, wooded hills, 
and even some farm-land. 


HERE AND THERE 


ECAUSE of the Spanish Civil War 

the modern world is more familiar 
with the Basque people than at any 
other time in history. They are an 
individual race possessing a peculiar 
language, the origin of which has not 
satisfactorily established. 


yet been 
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1. The Mayor of New York City, who re- 
ceives $40,000 a year. 

2. Each member of the President’s Cabinet 
receives $15,000 a year. 

3. The Secretary of the Treasury ranks next 
to the Secretary of State. 

4. Newton D. Baker served as Secretary of 
War under Woodrow Wilson. 

5. Newton D. Baker was once a member of 
the World Court. 

6. The Kellogg-Briand Pact was designed to 
outlaw war. 

7. Fifty-nine nations signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. 

8. Joseph C. Grew is our Ambassador to 
Japan. 

9. No; Chiang Kai-shek is Commander-in- 

Chief of the Army. 
10. The President of the Chinese Republic is 
Mr. Lin Sen. 


Questions on Page 4 





11. The Boxer Rebellion. 

12. Japan produces practically no cotton or 
rubber, and very little iron and oil. 

13. The principal food crop of Japan is rice. 

14. The United States is Japan’s best customer. 

15. Of all countries, the United States sells 
Japan the most goods. 

16. Trade between the United States and 
Japan is about three times as great as that 
between the United States and China. 

17. New Orleans is about six degrees nearer 
the equator than Tokyo. ; 

18. Japan has only about three-fifths of one 
percent as many automobiles as the United 
States. e 

19. The trade of the United States with Japan 
is about twice that of the United States 
with Brazil. 

20. The largest city in South America is Buenos 
Aires, with a population of 2,230,000. 
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And they are an original race. Basques 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, for instance, made themselves 
known to posterity by engraving terse 
little mottoes, or perhaps an item of 
historical interest on their houses. To 
the Basque, a home is a prized pos- 
session. And these little mottoes are 
not only historical relics, but also a 
precaution against the time when the 
home would have passed into the hands 
of another family. The mottoes in- 
sured the retention of original names 
and inscriptions. 

One of the most famous of these 
mottoes is inscribed upon the wall of a 
house in Cambo. It reads: “The past 
deceived me. The present torments me. 
The future terrifies me—1707.” An- 
other motto cheerfully proclaims: “If 
we have little. and peace, that is 
enough.” Perhaps the traveler reading 
these mottoes today may wonder at 
the nature of contemporary inscrip- 
tions inscribed as of 1938. The Span- 
ish Basque without doubt has many 
things to say. He might carve into the 
walls of his home the names of the 
air squadrons that bombed Guernica. 
Or he might dishonor the name of some 
non-Spanish regiment that blew off his 
arm or leg. Certainly there is sufficient 
subject matter for a million mottoes. 


| OUHMUDA 


IS GLORIOUS 
IN SPRING 


Just over the horizon from 
New York . . . lies Bermuda’s 
bright world of flowers, surf, 
sunshine—more joyous than 
ever now! And with Furness to 
take you there, the trip is 
twice as enjoyable, twice as 
inviting—a delightfully ‘‘pleas- 
ure-planned’’ voyage of 40 
hours. You deserve a Bermuda 
rest, a Furness holiday. Why 
not have what you deserve? 
The Monarch and Queen sail 
every few days from New York 
... offering the unique Furness 
privilege of room-with-bath 
regardless of rate! 

ROUND TRIP— $70 up —in- 

cluding PRIVATE BATH. 

Also low all-expense trips in- 


cluding accommodations at a 
leading Bermuda hotel. 


Apply to YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 
or Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
St. and 624 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


FURNESS 


Leads the way 
to BERMUDA 


On May 2, the opera season will 
open at Covent Garden, London. It 
will run for seven weeks and give 
opera lovers not only the pleasure of 
hearing old favorites such as Lauritz 
Melchior, Richard Tauber, and Ben- 
iamino Gigli sing, but will present Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler and Erich Kleiber as conduc- 
tors. And it may be of interest to 
Americans to know that Sir Thomas 
Beecham is not only a superlative mu- 
sician, but also a full-fledged Britain. 
Apparently the British are not 
ashamed of their native artists in the 
field of music. It is a contrast to the 
attitude of the American opera and 
symphonic patrons who not only seem 
to scorn native talent but insist that 
the American artist defraud them by 
employing an Italian or Polish name. 

In Florence, two Verdi operas, and 
“Marcantonio e Cleopatra,” a new 
work by the composer Malipiero, will 
be features of the Florentine Musical 
May which will open April 28 and 
continue to June 10. In addition, the 
festival will present French and Hun- 
garian opera and Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe,” given by the Vienna Opera 
Company under the direction of Bruno 
Walter. 


As always the spring and summer 
season is surrounded by a spiritual 
aura. At Lucerne, Switzerland a re- 
vival of its historical Passion Plays 
will take place from July 9 to Septem- 
ber 11. The performances will be 
given on Wednesdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays in the evenings on the square 
of the Hofkirche, the Cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Leodgar. In the middle 
ages, Lucerne was famous for its Pas- 


sion Plays. Its Passion Play Associa- | 


tion was founded in 1470 A.D. and still 
exists today, the senior by 160 years of 
the Oberammergau organization. The 
Early Passion performances were 
played in Weinmarkt Square on an 
open-air stage. The exact plans of 
these presentations which lasted two 
days have been preserved in the town’s 
archives as unique documents of the 
European theatres. Prof. B. Evans 
of the Ohio State University has, to- 
gether with local Lucerne scholars, 
done outstanding work in behalf of the 
Lucerne Passion Plays. Prof. Evans 
is now preparing an edition of old 
Lucerne texts with commentary in 
English. 


Nearer home the holy season is no 
less neglected. In Havana, visitors at 
Easter time will view the two shrines 
that occupy the Cubans attention. Of 











CERTAINLY NOT! During summer 
or winter there isn’t an ice igloo in all 


Southeastern and Southwestern Alaska. 


May-through-September you will find 
in Alaska a warm, mild and stimulating 
vacation climate; thundering glaciers 
hard at work beneath the sleepless sun; 
towering mountains so tall they are 
forever crowned with sun-sparkling snow; 
mile-on-mile of island-dotted, mountain- 
sheltered seas, closeby shores carpeted 
with green forests and wild flowers, laced 
with misty waterfalls. Mystery lurks in 
every fjord; romance lives in every port 
of gold, totem, and old Russian lore; 
adventure awaits in the mighty Interior. 


Answer nearby Alaska’s call to en- 
chantment! Enjoy the luxury of modern, 
completely air-conditioned train service 
over scenic routes to Seattle in the Ever- 
green Playground. There board a one- 
class All-American steamer for your most 
thrilling vacation! Rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares are most moderate; a 
complete choice of cruises and cruise- 
tours fits your vacation time. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature mail the coupon to Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, Room 836, Pier Two, Seattle; 
and see any of these rail lines: 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PaciFic 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


NORTHERN PaciFric 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
ALASKA STEAMSHIPCO. 







Address 


City and State 


For The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map enclose 10c 
5 SR ON RRR Ge SONI & ARNEL LAPSE 
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THE INTERNATIONALLY- 
MINDED READER OF 
“CURRENT HISTORY” 
will find GLOBE good reading: 
entertainment for his leisure time, 

i indispensable for his travels. 

Here is a new magazine, com- 
pact in handy pocket size, with 
many illustrations and photo- 
graphs; thorough in coverage of 
world interest; authentic in rev- 
elation of the modern world’s hu- 
manity and colorful background; 
presented by a distinguished list 
of authors contributing original 
manuscripts. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Intimate journal of Travel, 
Romance, Adventure, World-Interest 


is on sale at the newsstands 25c 
a copy. The editors of GLOBE 
make a special offer to readers of 
CURRENT HISTORY. 


6 issues for $1 


Fill out the coupon and send it with a dol- 
lar bill or a check to the Editors. 


ia nt et 
I lie a ccogsgipnsnilicenniaieiiontinialitiis 
City 

State 

Mail today to 

GLOBE (the international magazine) 


Guardian Bidg., Saint Paul, Minnesota 

















the two, the Cathedral, in which Co- 
lumbus was long believed to be buried, 
is the best known. But of more inter- 
est is the little Templete, a shrine of 
great significance to the Cuban. It is 
a small Doric building near the Plaza 
de Armas with a giant ceiba tree grow- 
ing beside it. And it is this tree that 


draws the spirit of the knowing. For 
it was under a ceiba tree (silk-cotton 
tree) that Columbus first said Mass in 
the New World, and under such a tree 





Only one-quarter of the city is occupied 


by buildings or streets; parks, gardens, 
and meadows take up most of the remain- 
ing space. 


that Diego de Valazquez said Mass 
when he founded Havana on its pres- 
ent site in 1519. 

Such historical events as these has 
secured for the ceiba tree, with its 
smooth gray bark and heavy veins, a 
special esteem throughout Cuba. The 
tree now shading the little Templete 
was grown from a shoot of the one 
under which Valazquez once stood, 
and was planted almost 200 years ago 
when the original tree grew old and 
was cut down. 


<> 


World Fairs are no longer a novelty. 
Tourists have very nearly satiated 
themselves upon the greater and 
greater wonders on parade at each 
new exhibition. It remains for Nor- 
way to offer something to stimulate 
jaded travelers. From May 12 to 
September 18, Oslo presents an Ex- 
hibition of Crafts and Industries. The 
Exhibition, which celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Oslo Association for Handicraft 
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and Industry, will be Norwegian jp 
character, although Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland will cooperate fully to 
make the Exhibition representative of 
all northern Europe. 

Oslo, located on the Oslofjord, is an 
ideal setting for a summer fair. It was 
here that the Vikings enjoyed the light 
of the long summer days. The Exhibi. 
tion grounds, located on a bay of the 
Oslofjord is easily accessible. 

Industries, handicrafts, art, shipping 
and whaling, and educational and s0- 
cial activities will be depicted in the 
main exhibits. The whaling industry, 
in which Norway has always played a 
leading part, will be exceptionally in- 
teresting. Plans call for life-size mod- 
els of whales and of the decks of ships, 


en 


Recently, an item has been discov- 
ered that, if it hadn’t already been ac- 
quired by the British Museum, would 
be an interesting addition to the Nor- 
wegian Exhibition. It is a rare ter- 
minal post of a Viking ship, the only 
known one carved in the shape of an 
animal. The head of the post is either 
that of a great bird or that ofa 
dragon, with four large teeth on each 
side of its jaw. Its neck is carved in 
a criss-cross pattern and the piece 
originally decorated a ship built in the 
ninth century. For many years the 
post was used by an engineer, who 
found it while dredging near Ter- 
monde. 





The island of Rathlin, between Scot- 
land and Ireland reports that it is 
being discovered with increasing fre- 
quency by travelers. Of course, it 
boasts a legend of historical interest. 
Here, it is said, Robert the Bruce 
watched the persistent struggle of a 
spider to spin its web, and thereby 
was encouraged to continue his own 
struggles against great odds. Rathlin, 
scarcely six miles long and only ont 
broad, is inhabited by fisher folk. It 
possesses a monastery founded by St. 
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The Travel Editor 
will be glad to 
answer your queries. 


Write to 
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Columba and it remembers Marconi 
who made some of his earliest experi- 
ments in wireless there. 


a 


The Irish are never without a ghost 
or an enemy to fight. In this case, 
County Kildare reports a phantom 
who appears irregularly. Legend says 
that he is the Earl of Kildare and that 
every seven years he rides across the 
plain of Curragh on a white horse 
shod with silver. In his hand he is 


Featured every month in 32 or more publica- 
tions. Approximately One Million circulation. 


CT RAVEL 


THIS 


SWEDEN! 


“— 
LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church) F 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching] 
story of Royal romance——the massive medie- 
val strongholds cf Vadstena and Gripsholm 
the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
lic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights’ 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance.|} 
Please mention Department U. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


cole uty 
M...BICYCLE...€ 


Othroagh “0 nspoiled Europe.’ 
oe Students and teachers in company of N 


* Small groups 


Ruropean students. See much more and 


supposed to carry a silver cup. And 
when this cup disappears, the legend 
states then the race of the Fitzgeralds 
shall have died out. And the silver 
horseshoes also have .a significance, 
for according to one tale the night 
riding Earl will return to destroy Ire- 
land’s enemies when they have worn 
off. 

Most popular stopover on the New 
York to Florida run is Savannah, one 


77 


favorite tourist attraction is the ceme- 
tery on the outskirts of the city in 
which the bodies of Union soldiers 
killed during the Civil War are buried. 
According to the story, the custodian 
of the cemetery was offered $200 for 
every Northern soldier he buried. The 
custodian died rich, and, according to 
the story, no one knows whether his 
affluence was due to Union soldiers 
alone or to a combination of soldiers 
and anyone else who came to his atten- 


of the South’s most historic cities. 


Name 


* Address....... 


TRAVEL 


A 


tion. 


Hotels — Resorts and Travel. For complete 
: data — or rates in our department write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, ‘Ine. 8 BEACON ‘STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


TRAVEL 


HRILL this sum- 

mer to the joys of 
mountain climbing in 
Switzerland. You’ll 
learn quickly under 
the expert tutelage of 
Swiss guides. Warm 
hospitality, excellent 
accommodations. 
Extraordinary reductions 
granted to tourists for a 
stay of 6 days or more. See 
picturesque old BERNE, 
aia! of Switzerland; 
THUN, portal to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND 
with INTERLAKEN; 
JUNGFRAUJOCH(11,340 
feet o/s) the LOETSCH- 
BERG ROUTE to the 
PUREA. ER ERALD and 
ZERMATT-GORNER- 
GRAT regions with the 
Matterhorn. 


NO VISAS, 
NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent or 
write for portfolio WG-3. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


SWITZERLAND 


Outstanding event of 1939—Swiss National Exposition, Zurich, May to October 





| mach less. 10 wk. all-inc. trips inc. 
steamer from $298. General and specialized ay 
Riv available. Write for free booklet W. 
SITA, 11 West 42nd St. (at 5th Ave. do Be Ve E 
ihe writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where- to-go Bureau? 


CANADA 


Try BRITISH COLUMBIA 
) CANADA—THIS SUMMER! 


Write for Literature to 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TOURIST DEVELOPMENT, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


NEW YORK 


The world 


is full of hotels 


but there is 


only one “Waldorf” 


Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 


New York 


@ Land of cool nights, sunny 
exhilarating days. A new un- 
spoiled vacation state of moun- 
tains, ocean beaches, forests, 
lakes, streams. Send for free 
28-page booklet. Oregon State 
Highway Commission, Travel 
Dept. Room 71, Salem, Oregon. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


| 


VERMONT 


THOSE GORGEOUS 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


for new, handsomely-illus- 
trated free booklet,‘ Unspoil- 

ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- 
view of your 1938 vacation-tour. 
Scores of eye-filling scenes such 
as greet you atevery turn of the 
road in this land of mountains, 
lakes and valleys, gorgeous green- 
_ eryand famoushospitality. Varied 
country fun for all the family 
—described in this free book. 
Write VERMONT PUBLIC- 
ITY SERVICE, 27 STATE 
HovusE, MONTPELIER, VT. 





PLEASANT ISLAND LODGE 


| Camps. Pleasant Island,Me. Rangeley region. 
| Stream- Lake fishing. Salmon and Trout. Reached 
| by new auto road. W. U. 


. TOOTHAKER, Proprietor 
TRAVEL 


This Summer Explore 


| NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 30 


Ramble through cool, fragrant forests 
. see gorgeous fjords! Play golf; 
sail or canoe below cliff-side fishing 
villages. . . let heavyweight ‘¢ fight- 
ers” give you a stiff battle in teem- 
ing salmon or trout streams! Modern 
camps, hotels, offer low rates. 
Write for free booklet ““ Come to New- 
foundland ” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or Newfoundland 


Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 


11-12; Days-- 135 up 


See LABRADOR . . . in ocean liner comfort! Land of 
mystery - The Golden North and romantic French 
Canada, beautiful Newfoundland—on CLARKE luxury 
cruises from Montreal. Ask your Travel Agent or 


50 W. 45th a. Near Conducted Tours 
Y. C., 


E U R 0 P E Booklet NL free 


CONTINENTAL TOURS 
157 FEDERAL ST., BosTon, MASS. 


'HOTEL SEYMOUR fe." 


| theatres, shops, art galleries, Radio City. yee re- 
fined surroundings. Single $3.50 up; double $5. 00 up. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. Liv. 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG., PHILLIPS SQ. MONTREAL, CANADA 





The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 7) 


Viva Minami! 


Books on the Far East have been 
plentiful during the last six months 
but it is doubtful whether any of them 
has the sensational appeal of Japan 
Defies the World, by James A. B. 
Scherer. With as much finality and 
conviction as he can distill from the 
English language, Mr. Scherer states 
that Japan has already selected its 
dictator to head its Fascist State and 
that man is General Jiro Minami, 
governor-general of Korea, the “con- 
cealed Mussolini” of Nippon. 

Minami’s drive to establish himself 
as ruler of Japan began, according to 
Mr. Scherer, several years ago when 
he sounded the keynote for the con- 
quest of Manchoukuo. Since that time 
he has been consolidating his position 
and today he rules Japan by “long- 
distance telephone.” Directly respon- 
sible to him are Prince Konoye in 
Tokyo, General-Count Terauchi in 
North China, and General Matsui in 
Shanghai, all of whom are his “front 
men.” Minami is reluctant, for the 
time being, to blossom forth in his 
dictatorial capacity, says Mr. Scherer, 
for he has a distaste for publicity. 

Cooperating with Minami are what 
corresponds to “America’s sixty fam- 
ilies” —the four families of Japan. Not 
only does this small group own half 
the national wealth, excluding the Em- 
peror’s possessions, but it controls the 
political parties, and intermarries with 
the nobility and manufactures every- 
thing. Mr. Scherer identifies the four 
families as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumi- 
tomo, and Yasuda, all of whom, he 
contends, are heavily supporting the 
China campaign. 

How much of this is true? It would 
be difficult to provide an answer if 
the author were not Mr. Scherer. He 
is the authority on Japan to whom 
authorities go. When he lived in Japan 
—as he did for many years—foreign 
correspondents would ask for his help 
in “angling” stories. One of his test- 
books was required reading in the 
Japanese high schools. Only last year 
the Japanese Consul at Los Angeles, 
acting for the Emperor, bestowed on 
him the Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
for valuable service in the cause of 
international friendship. But there are 
two Japans to Mr. Scherer: the one he 
knew before the advent of the mili- 
tarists, and the one he sees today. It 


is the Japan of today—with its mili- 
tarists and Fascist manifestations— 
that he will not whitewash, despite 
medals or special honors that the gov- 
ernment may throw his way. 

James A. B. Scherer does for polit- 
ical Japan what John Gunther does for 
Europe and for industrial Japan, what 
Ferdinand Lundberg does for the 
United States. The book wastes no 
time in making its point and in making 
it directly. It is far from cumbersome 
reading and can be completed in an 
hour or two. 


Strong Man 


Chiang Kai-shek, about whom more 
has been written and less actually 
known, is the subject of a competent, 
readable biography, Strong Man of 
China, by Robert Berkow. It is un- 
fortunate that most of the foreign 
correspondents in China speak no 
Chinese and must obtain their in- 
formation about the man who rules a 
nation of 450,000,000 from secondary 
sources. Mr. Berkow has sought to 
find out at first-hand what Chiang is 
like, what he thinks, what his plans 
are for China, what his own role might 
be in the future of China. Strong Man 
of China is the result. Mr. Berkow de- 
scribes Chiang Kai-shek as looking 
like neither a peasant nor an aristo- 
crat. He is slight of build, remarkably 
agile for a man of fifty, and carries 
himself with military jauntiness. He 


‘has a yearning to get things done 


quickly and frets when his projects are 
delayed, yearning for “sweeping, dras- 
tic reforms.” Chiang has a temper. 
He barks and yells orders and demands 
that his subordinates be as active as 
he; he has no patience for the tradi- 
tional Chinese politeness and trait of 
saying something complimentary to 
conceal an uncomplimentary thought. 
Summing up, Mr. Berkow calls him 
“the military man in action.” 

The complete authority Chiang Kai- 
shek has over the Chinese people is 
little short of amazing. When he was 
released after the famous Christmas 
kidnapping a national celebration was 
staged that had few parallels in Chi- 
nese history. China was glad that he 
still lived to guide the State: “a Chiang 
alive and not in control of China’s 
destinies would have been as incon- 
ceivable as a Lenin in Mexican exile, 
a Mussolini in a monastery after the 
March on Rome.” 


Prophet of the New France 


Another important recent biography 
is Leon Blum: Man and Statesman, by 
Geoffrey Fraser and Thadee Natan- 


Current H istory 


son. M. Blum, say the authors jp 
their introduction, is one of three men 
who stand out in the post-war period 
for their attempts to “bring order out 
of chaos, prosperity out of ruin, cop- 
tent out of deep-seated revolt.” The 
other two are Vladimir Lenin and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The authors 
recognize that Blum no longer holds 
the key position in the French Goy. 
ernment but they contend that he js 
still the moral and spiritual leader of 
a “great experiment.” Just how this 
experiment will turn out they do not 
profess to know but they seem con- 
vinced that given some measure of co- 
operation by the moneyed class, which 
has been greatly alarmed over Blum’s 
Socialist label, the Popular Front Goy- 
ernment could make definite progress, 

The London Times summed up the 
ministerial crisis which saw Blum give 
way to Chautemps when it said: “The 
fundamental weakness of M. Blum’s 
position was that, as Prime Minister of 
a Front Populaire Government he was 
pledged to carry out a programme of 
social system, while, as a Socialist, he 
was convinced that effective reforms 
would only be secured by a drastic 
reconstitution.” 

The authors seem to accept this 
view but point out that additional rea- 
sons were the failure of cooperation by 
the “possessing classes,” and the diffi- 
culty of reconciling so many diverse 
elements in the Popular Front. 

Recent politics, however, comprise 
only a small portion of the books. This 
is a full sized biography, describing in 
detail Blum’s schooling and early life, 
his career as a writer, “revolutionary,” 
literary critic, and philosopher. Blum 
is one of the most versatile men in 
France’s history. “Everything _ he 
touched seemed to shine.” His activ- 
ity in all fields has shown the skilled 
touch that defies anything short of 
success. 


Radio and Its Future 

For those Americans who are seri- 
ously concerned about the future of 
radio, Telecommunications, by James 
M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross will 
supply them with an authoritative 
background. This book gains increasing 
value in view of the sweeping changes 
which are scheduled to take place in 
radio in the immediate future. It is 
perhaps the only source available for 
the layman which treats radio compre- 
hensively and in perspective with all 
allied forms of communication. Both 
authors are eminently qualified for 
their job. Mr. Herring is a faculty 
member of the Wharton School of 
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It’s 


to Speak! 


AN any intelligent American today evade 
the fact that the future of his democracy 

is his individual responsibility? You want no 
war. Neither does our government nor any 
other citizen. But passively wishing for peace 
is like weeping to raise the level of the oceans. 


The hour has arrived when America must 
make its most difficult and momentous deci- 
sion since its entry into the World War. 


This crisis has not descended upon us like an 
avalanche. It has advanced, step by step, to 
our door. Now it is too late to wish it farther 
off. We can make our own decision now, or 
let the outer world do our deciding for us. The 
issue is clear: 


To escape war, we must adopt immediately a 
positive foreign, policy. We can no longer 
thread our way among the world’s war shoals 
with a vague and conditioned neutrality for a 
rudder. 


Two courses of action are open to us; and as in 
every grave American crisis, the consensus of 
liberal opinion must point out the wiser. But 
on this issue no one knows the present state of 
liberal opinion. It is drastically divided as to 
what form a positive foreign policy should 
assume: 


Shall the United States isolate itself and 
ban trade of every sort with any warring 
nation? 


Or is Collective Security, requiring coopera- 
tion with other non-aggressive nations in all 


Request THE NATION 


for 


our Turn 


peaceful efforts to end present wars and 
prevent future ones, more likely to safe- 
guard our own security? 


Because The Nation, oldest and most influen- 
tial of American liberal journals, is convinced 
that Isolation vs. Collective Security repre- 
sents the most critical problem now confront- 
ing our government, it is addressing a 


Detailed Questionnaire 


to American liberals, to ascertain which course 
of action is more strongly favored in the ex- 
isting emergency. 


The first results of this country-wide poll will 
appear in The Nation of March 26. The con- 
tinuing returns will be presented week by 
week thereafter, in conjunction with state- 
ments by people prominent in many fields of 
public life, and special articles by recognized 
authorities on world affairs. The poll will 
conclude with a summary and breakdown of 
all the returns. Your ballot is needed to make 
it thoroughly representative. 


IMPORTANT: Mail the appended coupon- 
request for a copy of the QUESTIONNAIRE 
today, so that you can get your ballot in while 
the returns are being compiled for publication. 
. .. Lf you also wish to read all the 13 issues of 
The Nation containing the questionnaire re- 
turns and related discussions, simply enclose 
$1 with the coupon. : 


20 Vesey Street New York City 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your Isolation vs. Collective 
Security Questionnaire and Ballot. ((_] For the enclosed $1 start my 13- 


week subscription with the March 26 issue. (] Enter no subscription for 


Questionnaire _ \ me.) 





